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Foreword to the School 
Executive Studies 


This book is one of several publications that have reported or will 
report the findings of the School Executive Studies, a research program 
initiated at Harvard University in 1952. Since it is the first book 
length publication stemming from the Studies, it is appropriate for 
me, as director, to make certain comments about the research pro- 
gram and to express my indebtedness to staff members and others who 
have made contributions to the Studies. 

The research had two major objectives. ‘The first was to examine 
certain problem areas of central interest to students of social behavior. 
Two of these areas were role and role-conflict analysis, and this book 
reports our theoretical and empirical findings concerning these prob- 
lem areas. Earlier social science publications have reported the results 
of our analyses of methodological problems of long interviews* and 
the analysis of intraoccupational prestige. Another volume now in 
preparation will focus on problems of interest to students of the so- 
ciology of occupations, the sociology of education, and educational ad- 
ministration. Its major purpose is to present an empirical analysis of 
the job of the school superintendent in terms of the social structures 
in which it is involved. 

The second major objective of the Studies was to analyze a series 
of questions of special interest to public school administrators, school 
board members, and citizens who are interested in public education. 


* Neal Gross and Ward S. Mason, “Some Methodological Problems of Eight Hour 
Interviews,” American Journal of Sociology, LIX (1953), pp. 197-204. 

+ Ward S. Mason and Neal Gross, “Intra-Occupational Prestige Differentiation: 
The School Superintendency,” American Sociological Review, XX (1955), pp. 326- 
Sol 
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Our analyses of these applied social science questions have been re- 
ported* or will be reported elsewhere. 

The doubled-barreled objective of the research reflects a basic as- 
sumption underpinning the School Executive Studies: that a research 
program, if carefully designed, can use the conceptual and methodo- 
logical tools of the behavioral sciences to analyze strategic public 
policy problems and at the same time make a contribution to the 
social sciences. It is no accident that the Studies were co-sponsored 
by the Laboratory of Social Relations and the Graduate School of 
Education of Harvard University. 

The general design of the Studies was developed by April 1952, 
and the proposed research program was discussed individually and 
jointly with Professor Samuel A. Stouffer, Director of the Laboratory 
of Social Relations, and Dean Francis Keppel of the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard University. Primarily through their efforts, 
financial support was obtained from the Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions and the Graduate School of Education to explore the possi- 
bilities and pitfalls of such a set of inquiries. Without their encour- 
agement and support it would not have been possible to launch what 
subsequently turned out to be a fairly substantial research program. 
In addition, they have given generously of their time and their wisdom 
throughout the course of the research program. It is with great 
pleasure that I acknowledge my personal indebtedness to them. 

During the summer of 1952 the co-authors of this book were invited 
to serve as my senior staff associates. ‘They participated in the de- 
velopment of the detailed research designs of the Studies and were 
centrally involved in the decisions concerning the major theoretical 
and empirical problems of the research. 

I also wish to acknowledge the contribution of other staff members. 
In addition to Alexander W. McEachern who supervised the school 
board interviewing program, the school board interviews were con- 
ducted by James M. Coffee, Harold J. Greenwald, Donald G. Mc- 
Kinley, and John E. Tirrell. ‘They also served as coders of the inter- 
view data and carried out bibliographic assignments. ‘The interviews 
with the superintendents were conducted by Ward S. Mason and 
myself. Ralph W. Osborne and Carl J. Freudenreich served as inter- 
viewers for the first set of trial interviews. 

Aune Heino, Pauline Hemenway, Teresa Kovich, and Gertrude 


* Neal Gross, The Pressures on and the Dilemmas of the School Superintendent 
(Cambridge: New England School Development Council, 1954); Neal Gross, The 
Schools and the Press (Cambridge: New England School Development Council, 
1955). 
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Tourtellet performed important clerical, computational, or secre- 
tarial tasks. Dean K. Whitla supervised one phase of the coding oper- 
ation and certain preliminary analyses of the data. Robert Dreeben, 
Donald R. Fagg, and Ruben Santos-Cuyugan provided library assist- 
ance. Shirley Atkinson and Dorothy Johnson handled the financial 
administration of the Studies. 

Three other people deserve special recognition for their contribu- 
tions to the Studies. Especially in the early phases of the project, 
David V. Tiedeman was generous of his time and his talents in ad- 
vising on certain statistical problems relating to the research-design 
and preliminary analysis activities. A special debt of gratitude is owed 
W. Douglas Brooks who rendered valuable service as the mathematical 
statistician and supervisor of statistical computations during most of 
the analysis phase of the research. Marion L. Crowley served as secre- 
tary of the Studies, and I am indebted to her for her many contribu- 
tions to the research program. 

Informal discussions on the substantive problems treated in this 
volume with Jerome S. Bruner, Bernard P. Cohen, Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., Leland DeVinney, Daniel J. Levinson, David McClelland, Robert 
K. Merton, ‘Theodore M. Newcomb, Talcott Parsons, Robert R. Sears, 
Samuel A. Stouffer, Renato Tagiuri and Donald Young proved to be 
especially rewarding. 

It is also a privilege to express my indebtedness to the following 
individuals who have influenced my thinking about and orientation 
to the “culture” and problems of public education: Eugene L. Belisle, 
William H. Burton, Dana M. Cotton, Frank S. Chase, Morris Cogan, 
John B. Davis, Matthew P. Gaffney, Harold B. Gores, Calvin G. Gross, 
Herold C. Hunt, Francis Keppel, James Lewis, Cyril G. Sargent, 
Judson Shaplin, the late Alfred Simpson, Archie L. Threlkeld, David 
V. Tiedeman, and Robert Ulich. 

To the 105 Massachusetts superintendents and 508 school board 
members whose excellent cooperation made the research possible and 
who gave so generously of their time, I am especially indebted. 
Thanks also are due to the Massachusetts Association of School Com- 
mittees and the New England School Development Council whose 
sponsorship of the Studies proved to be an extremely important factor 
in its acceptance by nearly all superintendents and school board 
members who were involved in the Studies. 

The major financial support for the Studies came from a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Additional support was received 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the Milton Fund of Harvard 
University, and the American Philosophical Society. The final phase 
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of the Studies devoted to the applied social science problems of the 
research is being supported by the Russell Sage Foundation. ‘Their 
encouragement and financial support is acknowledged with gratitude. 
It is a distinct pleasure for me to record here my appreciation to 
all the individuals and organizations that have made a contribution 
to the Studies. 
NEAL Gross 


Preface 


The analyses reported in this book explore the problems of con- 
sensus on role definition, conformity to expectations, and role-conflict 
resolution. ‘To deal with these central problems of role analysis we 
found it necessary to reexamine the conceptualizations of role in the 
social science literature and certain postulates embedded in them. 
The family of role concepts at which we arrived posed a number of 
largely unrecognized operational problems. In this book, in addition 
to reporting our empirical research, we have examined these theoreti- 
cal and operational complexities. 

Although first drafts of certain sections of this book were assigned 
to one or another of the authors, each section went through several 
stages of major revision and detailed editing by all three authors with 
the consequence that the book may be viewed as a full collaborative 
effort. Without the assistance, however, of Marion L. Crowley, who 
contributed to nearly every phase of the research and the preparation 
of the manuscript, and of W. Douglas Brooks, whose advice was in- 
valuable in many important methodological decisions, who super- 
vised most of our statistical computations and in addition prepared 
Appendixes C and D, it is doubtful if the authors would have found 
their tasks as pleasant as they have been. 

We are also especially indebted to Samuel A. Stouffer and M. 
Brewster Smith for their critical reading of an earlier draft of this 
volume. We also wish to express our appreciation to the following 
people who offered suggestions after reading sections of the book or 
individual chapters: Robert F. Bales, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Donald 
R. Fagg, Francis Keppel, Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘Theodore M. Newcomb, 
Talcott Parsons, Bryce Ryan, Israel Scheffler, David V. Tiedeman, 
and John W. M. Whiting. 

For their patience and understanding we owe a sincere debt of 
gratitude to Pan Gross, Ursula Mason, and Elisabeth McEachern. 
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xii Preface 


We are indebted to Robert Dreeben for his aid in the preparation 
of the index and for checking the quotations and footnotes that appear 
in this book. 

While acknowledging the help of others, the authors accept full 
responsibility for the analyses and interpretations of findings. 

For permission to quote from their publications we acknowledge 
our thanks to: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Columbia University Press, The Dryden Press, ‘The Free Press, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Harper and Brothers, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, The Macmillan Company, Princeton University Press, 
University of Chicago Press, Administrative Science Quarterly, Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, American Journal of Sociology, American So- 
ciological Review, Journal of Social Issues, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
and Social Forces. 

NEAL Gross 
Warp S. MASON 


ALEXANDER W. McEACHERN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
November 1957 
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Introduction 


This book is an attempt to forge a closer link between theoretical 
and empirical analyses concerned with the study of roles. It reports 
the outcome of an empirical inquiry whose major focus was the role 
of the school superintendent. ‘The essential purpose of the research 
was to test theoretically derived hypotheses involving expectations 
for and the behavior of incumbents of positions in social systems. 

The concept of role has assumed a key position in the fields of 
sociology, social psychology, and cultural anthropology. Students of 
the social sciences frequently make use of it as a central term in con- 
ceptual schemes for the analysis of the structure and functioning of 
social systems and for the explanation of individual behavior. ‘The 
role concept is pivotal in Parsons’ theoretical framework for the 
analysis of social systems.1 It is a crucial element in the central prob- 
lems of social psychology as defined by Newcomb? and Sarbin.? 
Through the role concept Linton provided American social anthro- 
pology with a link between culture and social structure. It is an 
essential element in Mead’s theory of the development of the self.® 
Cameron’ has used it as a strategic concept for the analysis of path- 
ological behavior. 

Yet, despite its frequent use and presumed heuristic utility, one 
finds in the literature statements like: “More adequate operational 
definitions of role are needed; our present poverty in this respect is 
paralleled by the paucity of systematic role research.” 7 After an ex- 
tensive review of the conceptualization of role Neiman and Hughes 
concluded: 


Hypotheses involving the concept role are extremely rare in the litera- 
ture. ‘his raises the question of the utility of the concept. If a concept 
is useful in the field, is it not logical to assume that one would find varying 
hypotheses in the reasearch literature putting the concept to the test of 
empirical research? ‘This is not true of the concept role.8 
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They also observed that: 


The concept role is at present still rather vague, nebulous, and non- 
definitive. Frequently in the literature, the concept is used without any 
attempt on the part of the writer to define or delimit the concept, the as- 
sumption being that both writer and reader will achieve an immediate 


compatible consensus.? 


In our attempts to develop hypotheses and specific research de- 
signs we ran headlong into the nominal and operational definitional 
problems cited by Newcomb and Neiman and Hughes. We also 
came to realize that many existent conceptualizations of role and 
role conflict precluded or placed limitations on the examination of 
the degree of role consensus and the resolution of role conflict, prob- 
lem areas which we proposed to investigate. 

Our examination of the social science literature revealed that role 
consensus had only recently begun to receive recognition as a sig- 
nificant problem. Not only had there been little systematic research 
on this problem, but slight attention had been directed to the theo- 
retical implications of differential degrees of consensus on role defini- 
tion for the functioning of social systems, the behavior of individ- 
uals, or the cultural organization of a society. It became apparent 
that the postulate of role consensus, involved in many formulations 
of the role concept, was one of the reasons these problems had been 
neglected. - 

One of the tasks role theorists set themselves is to account for the 
variability of the behavior of incumbents of the same position. All 
mothers, for example, do not behave in the same manner, and an 
adequate theory must allow and account for this variability. One 
model, which is often followed, posits, either implicitly or explicitly, 
consensus on expectations and tries to account for the differential 
behavior of position incumbents by the variability in their attitudes, 
values, personality characteristics, or some other phenomenon which 
can be said to intervene between the positional expectation and the 
role behavior. In its application this model is unquestionably not 
simple; the suggestion that the expectations held for and perceived 
by actors may be variable makes it much more complex. 

How can we say that an expectation is variable? When, for ex- 
ample, it is said that something “should be done” by a position in- 
cumbent there seems to be little scope for variability, but when one 
asks who defines the obligation, the answer is implicit. In the litera- 
ture it is ordinarily said that “society” or the “group” defines the 
obligations attached to a particular position. However, “society” 
and “group” are abstractions which are open to empirical investiga- 
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tion only through their members. In order to demonstrate what 
“society” or a “group” expects, we must ask its members what they 
expect. Asking many different individuals the same question seldom 
results in a single answer. ‘Thus, by seeking an empirical demonstra- 
tion of the expectations held for an incumbent of a specified posi- 
tion by a population of role definers, we are led to expect not a single 
expectation, but a number of expectations that may or may not be 
the same. In this sense the degree of consensus on any expectation 
may be viewed as empirically problematic. ‘To paraphrase an ob- 
servation of Merton’s, in this research the process of empirical in- 
quiry raised conceptual issues which had been largely ignored in 
theoretic inquiry. 

It was our assumption that the extent to which there is consensus 
on role definition may be an important dimension affecting the func- 
tioning of social systems, whether they are total societies or subsystems 
within them. In addition, the degree of consensus among significant 
role definers as perceived by an actor may be an important variable 
affecting his behavior. ‘To investigate the problem of role consensus 
we could not use the formulations of those social scientists who beg 
the question of consensus in their definitions of role. Furthermore, 
‘to engage in theoretical and empirical analysis of role consensus it 
was necessary to identify the reference of consensus with much greater 
precision: consensus on what and among whom? Whereas some so- 
cial scientists view role as the behaviors expected of the incumbent 
of a social position, they ignore the problem of who the definers of 
the expected behaviors are, or simply state that they are defined “by 
society.” Again, if role has as its referent behaviors expected of the 
occupant of a social position, what classification of expected behaviors 
can an investigator use? ‘The research could not proceed until an- 
swers were developed for these and a series of related questions. 

Our exploratory activities in the analysis of role conflicts to which 
superintendents were exposed also suggested certain possible inade- 
quacies in the existing conceptualizations of role conflict. Many 
formulations of role conflict view it as an actor’s exposure to con- 
flicting obligations stemming from his simultaneous occupancy of 
two positions. Our trial interviews revealed that in addition to this 
source of conflicting expectations, actors frequently were exposed to 
incongruent expectations as incumbents of single positions. Different 
school board members had different expectations for their superin- 
tendent, as a superintendent, in the same situation. In other cases 
the teachers and the school board held conflicting expectations for 
his behavior as a superintendent. ‘These observations led to the con- 
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clusion that single as well as multiple position incumbency may re- 
sult in exposure to conflicting expectations, a possibility ignored by 
many students of role conflict analysis. ‘This had an important the- 
oretical consequence. We were forced to shift our thinking about - 
the resolution of role conflict from a concern with why an actor se- 
lects one position over another, to why an actor conforms to one 
rather than another expectation for his behavior. 


In Part 1 of this volume an attempt is made to examine and deal 
with a number of theoretical and operational problems with which 
we were confronted in developing research designs for our empirical 
analyses. We suspect that some of these theoretical problems have 
constituted stumbling blocks to the development of a systematic body 
of role theory and research. 

Chapter Two examines certain definitions of the role concept. It 
attempts to account for differences among them and to isolate the 
common phenomena with which they are concerned. Chapter Three 
is an examination of the degree to which the “postulate of role con- 
sensus’” is embedded in the social science literature. Chapter Four 
presents a suggested language for role research that attempts to con- 
ceptualize the common elements in earlier formulations and which 
allows for the investigation of consensus on role definition. ‘The 
concepts have been defined in such a way that they may be applied 
to individual, social, or cultural phenomena. ‘They constitute the 
basic language for most of the empirical studies to be reported later. 
Chapter Five examines certain operational complexities involved in 
an empirical analysis of the definition of a role. 

Part 2 considers the problem areas of role analysis with which our 
empirical studies were concerned. ‘The first chapter of this section, 
Chapter Six, presents the research methods used of relevance to the 
several studies presented later. It describes our research activities 
prior to the interviewing program, the population and sampling pro- 
cedures, the superintendent and school board interviews, and data 
processing and scaling procedures. | 

The theoretical propositions we propose to examine in this section 
of the book are concerned with three problem areas of role analysis. 
The first is consensus on role definition among incumbents of posi- 
tions in formal organizations and small social systems. What pat- 
terns of consensus emerge when a large sample of Massachusetts su- 
perintendents and school board members are asked to define the roles 
of the superintendent and school board? Does there tend to be 
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greater consensus on certain types of expectations than on others? 
Will there tend to be greater consensus within one of these sets of 
role definers than within the other? What factors differentiate small 
social systems that are characterized by more or less consensus on 
role expectations? Chapters Seven through Thirteen consider and 
test a series of hypotheses which attempt to provide answers to these 
and other questions of role consensus. 

The second problem area, explored in Chapter Fourteen, is con- 
formity to role expectations. The central question we shall examine 
is: What differentiates school boards that tend to conform more or 
less to “professional standards” of superintendents? 

The third focus of interest is the area of role conflict analysis. We 
will test the utility of a simple theoretical model for predicting how 
an actor will behave when he perceives his exposure to role conflict. 
We shall also examine some of the major role conflicts with which 
school superintendents are confronted and their consequences for 
incumbents of this position. Chapters Fifteen, Sixteen, and Seven- 
teen deal with this problem area. 

Chapter Eighteen examines possible implications of this research 
inquiry for future work concerned with role analysis and role theory. 
~ To sum up: This book has two independent but related objectives. 
The first is to examine certain theoretical and operational problems 
of role analysis. The second is to report the findings of several em- 
pirical studies that have been influenced by our examination of these 
theoretical blocks to systematic role research. For some of them we 
think reasonably satisfactory solutions can be suggested, but for others 
we remain dissatisfied with our efforts to cope with them. Still others 
were recognized after field work activity had ceased, and only some 
of these can be given any consideration at all. It is for these reasons 
that this book is called Explorations in Role Analysis. We have 
tried to explore a series of problem areas that we are convinced are 
of importance to the development of the social sciences, but we have 
little doubt that subsequent theoretical formulations and empirical 
inquiries will make sharper and deeper penetrations. 


Notes and References for Chapter One 
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Motives, and Systems of Action,” in Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (Editors), 
Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951); 
pp. 47-275. 

2 Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: The Dryden Press, 1951). 
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part 1 


Conceptual, Theoretical, 
and Operational Problems 


two 


The Definitional Problem 


Many definitions of the term role have been presented in the social 
science literature, representing different disciplines, different points 
of view within a single discipline, and, in some cases, different for- 
mulations of an individual author. In this chapter we will consider 
certain of these definitions and try to account for some of their dif- 
ferences. We will also try to identify their common elements in 
order to provide a basis and a background for Chapter Four, in which 
a set of concepts for role analyses is presented. 

Of several possible categories into which definitions of the term 
role might be placed, we have selected and will examine three, which, 
if not exhaustive, are at least representative of the major role formu- 
lations in the social science literature. Although many of the authors 
considered have introduced the role concept as one among an elabo- 
rate system of concepts, it is impossible for us to give an adequate 
appraisal of their systems, and to these authors we do less than jus- 
tice. In fact, this cursory survey of only a selected part of the litera- 
ture on role theory can do little more than suggest some of the 
semantic problems confronting the student of “role” analysis.1 

Definitions of role? which either equate it with or define it to in- 
clude normative culture patterns have been placed in the first cate- 
gory, which includes, among others, Ralph Linton’s often-quoted defi- 
nition. His treatments of the concepts of status and role in the two 
volumes The Study of Man? and The Cultural Background of Per- 
sonality have done much to stimulate interest in the area, and the 
“cultural element” in many subsequent formulations can be traced 
to his work. 

As a basis for the introduction of the status and role concepts 
Linton says that three separate elements are prerequisites for the ex- 
istence of a society: “. . . an aggregate of individuals, an organized 
system of patterns by which the interrelations and activities of these 
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individuals are controlled, and the esprit de corps which provides 
motive power for the expression of these patterns.”® For Linton a 
social system is a cultural phenomenon, a set of blueprints for be- 
havior. It is: “The sum total of the ideal patterns which control 
the reciprocal behavior between individuals and between the indi- 
vidual andisocietyin. 33, ° 

Status and role represent a conceptual elaboration of the “ideal 
patterns which control reciprocal behavior.” Statuses are “the polar 
positions in... patterns of reciprocal behavior. ... A status, as 
distinct from the individual who may occupy it, is simply a collection 
of rights and duties.”* ‘A réle represents the dynamic aspect of 
status. . .. When [the individual] puts the rights and duties which 
constitute the status into effect, he is performing a role.” § 

It is through the occupancy of statuses by individuals and their 
performance of roles that the “business” of a society is accomplished. 
It is carried out in a patterned and organized way through the mem- 
bers of the society occupying statuses and performing roles. From 
the viewpoint of the individual “. . . the combined status and role 
[serve as guides for his conduct, specifying] the minimum of attitudes 
and behavior which he must assume if he is to participate in the 
overt expression of the pattern.” ® 

The use of the phrase “the combined status and role’ indicates 
that except for the locational function assigned to status which is not 
assigned to role, there is little to distinguish the two concepts. ‘The 
former refers to the ideal pattern, the latter to behavior which ex- 
presses the pattern. Linton says that the distinction between the 
two is “of only academic interest.” 1° ‘This interpretation is further 
strengthened by what might otherwise be inferred to be a shift in 
the definition of role between The Study of Man and The Cultural 
Background of Personality. In the latter work role designates 
“, .. the sum total of culture patterns associated with a particular 
status.” 11. In this treatment role is also viewed as the dynamic as- 
pect of status and this phrase refers to the behavior an individual 
must engage in “to validate” incumbency of the status. In short, 
role apparently has reference not to actual behavior of an occupant 
of a position but to behavioral standards. It consists of “. . . atti- 
tudes, values and behavior ascribed by the society to any and all per- 
sons occupying this status.’’ 12 (Italics ours.) 

The definitions of a number of other authors would fall in this 
same “normative culture pattern” category. In his conceptual scheme 
Newcomb says that “the ways of behaving which are expected of any 
individual who occupies a certain position constitute the role... 
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associated with that position.” 18 Znaniecki says that “there is obvi- 
ously a fundamental and universal, though unreflective, culture pat- 
tern in accordance with which all kinds of lasting relationships be- 
tween individuals and their social milieus are normatively organized 
and which we denote by the term ‘social role.’’’ 14 Bennett and 
Tumin define a role as “. . . what the society expects of an individ- 
ual occupying a given status. This implies that any status is func- 
tionally defined by the role attached to it.” 15 In one paper Parsons1® 
viewed a role in approximately this manner, as have Rose!” and 
Komarovsky.18 

In some definitions, a role is treated as an individual’s definition 
of his situation with reference to his and others’ social positions, and 
these deserve a separate categorization. Sargent, for example, says, 
“a person’s role is a pattern or type of social behavior which seems 
situationally appropriate to him in terms of the demands and expec- 
tations of those in his group.” 1® He goes on to point out that, in 
this sense, roles “have ingredients of cultural, of personal, and of 
situational determination. But never is a role wholly cultural, wholly 
personal, or wholly situational.” 2° 

Parsons’ major formulation is a more elaborate example of a defi- 
nition in this second category. Its meaning is best understood against 
the background of the action frame of reference. For Parsons and 
Shils, action is behavior which is oriented to the attainment of ends 
or goals or other anticipated states of affairs, takes place in situations, 
is normatively regulated, and involves expenditure of energy or 
effort.?1 


Fach action is the action of an actor, and it takes place in a situation 
consisting of objects. “The objects may be other actors or physical or cul- 
tural objects. Each actor has a system of relations-to-objects; this is 
called his ‘system of orientations.’ The objects may be goal objects, re- 
sources, means, conditions, obstacles, or symbols. They may become 
cathected (wanted or not wanted), and they may have different signifi- 
cances attached to them (that is, they may mean different things to differ- 
ent people). Objects, by the significances and cathexes attached to them, 
become organized into the actor’s system of orientations.22 


In this context, a role is a mode of organization of the actor’s 
orientation to the situation. 


A role . . . is a sector of the total orientation system of an individual 
actor which is organized about expectations in relation to a particular 
interaction context, that is integrated with a particular set of value-stand- 
ards which govern interaction with one or more alters in the appropriate 
complementary roles.23 
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It could be argued that the integration with value-standards corre- 
sponds to Sargent’s cultural element; the actor’s orientation includes 
a motivational orientation, which corresponds to the personal ele- 
ment; and both formulations are based on an actor’s orientation to 
a situation. In the final phrase in his definition, “alters in the ap- 
propriate complementary roles,” Parsons uses the term role in a dif- 
ferent sense, with what appears to be a purely locational connotation. 
At one point he introduced the concept of status to serve this func- 
tion,24 but later dropped it in favor of distinguishing between orien- 
tation-role and object-role as analytic aspects of concrete roles.2° In 
an interaction situation each actor has an orientation to the other 
and is himself an object of orientation; both are part of his role. 

In a third category we would place definitions which deal with role 
as the behavior of actors occupying social positions. A role defined 
in this way does not refer to normative patterns for what actors 
should do, nor to an actor’s orientation to his situation, but to what 
actors actually do as position occupants. 

Davis’ definition falls in this category: 


How an individual actually performs in a given position, as distinct from 
how he is supposed to perform, we call his role. The role, then, is the 
manner in which a person actually carries out the requirements of his 
position. It is the dynamic aspect of status or office and as such is always — 
influenced by factors other than the stipulations of the position itself.26 
(First italics ours.) 


The meaning Davis imputes to the phrase, “the dynamic aspect of 
status,” is quite different from Linton’s usage: “. . . what the indi- 
vidual has to do in order to validate the occupation of the status.” 27 
(Italics ours.) For Davis the concept of role is virtually equivalent 
to Newcomb’s concept of role behavior?®§ and similar to Sarbin’s con- 
cept of role enactment.?® 

There are two other kinds of formulations which can be included 
in this behavioral category. The first emphasizes the functional im- 
plications of behaviors, either in terms of group process or the at- 
tainment of group ends. This approach is illustrated in the work 
of some small group analysts. Although Benne and Sheats do not 
present a definition of the term, they present a classification of roles 
which includes group task roles (for example, opinion seeker, co- 
ordinator), group building and maintenance roles (for example, en- 
courager, harmonizer), and individual roles (for example, aggressor, 
blocker).3° It could be said that these categories classify individual 
acts as roles, even though an attempt is made to point to the func- 
tional significance of the acts. 
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Slater has a similar conception of role: 


We might define role as a more or less coherent and unified system of 
items of interpersonal behavior. With even this minimal definition it 
becomes apparent that role performance in the small group situation will 
have both consequences which are important to the functioning of the 
group in which the role is performed, and personal consequences of im- 
portance to the individual who performs it.?1 


In this formulation, operational definitions of role are either in 
terms of the interaction profiles of group participants or in terms 
of postsession ratings by participants of each other. Under the latter 
procedure some of the roles investigated are “best liked,” “guidance,” 
“best ideas,” and “leader.” 82. These ratings are not based on differ- 
entiated expectations but rather on molar categorizations of actors 
dependent on perceptions of their performances. ‘They are not based 
on expectations for incumbents of differentiated positions but rather 
on standards which each actor applies to all members of the group. 
Furthermore, they are not studied directly, and, as Bales and Slater 
say, “the degree to which differentiated roles in the fully structural 
sense appear in these small decision-making groups is perhaps a moot 


Pole 2° 
Another of Parsons’ definitions would fall in this category. A role 
is “. . . what the actor does in his relations with others seen in the 


context of its functional significance for the social system.” 34 

Another group of definitions, which still link role and behavior, 
emphasize the “self-other’” context in which the behavior occurs, fo- 
cusing on the reciprocal nature of behavior, or action as interaction. 
Cottrell in one paper says: 


I shall be using the term role to refer to an internally consistent series 
of conditioned responses by one member of a social situation which 
represents the stimulus pattern for a similarly internally consistent series 
of conditioned responses of the other(s) in that situation. Dealing with 
human behavior in terms of roles, therefore, requires that any given item 
of behavior must always be placed in some specified self-other context.35 


Sarbin defines a role as “. . . a patterned sequence of learned actions 
or deeds performed by a person in an interaction situation.” °° Be- 
sides the emphasis on interaction, both of these definitions refer to 
patterns of acts rather than individual acts; and while some authors 
who have a behavioral definition of role have another concept for 
norms applying to position incumbents (for example, Davis), Cot- 
trell and Sarbin®’ do not. Both deal with non-normative stimuli and 
responses: ‘The action of one actor is a stimulus for another actor, 
whose response becomes a stimulus for the first actor, and so on. 
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A number of possibilities present themselves to account for some 
of these differences. One of the most obvious is that the definitions 
are influenced by the particular disciplines of the definers and the 
special problems in which they are interested. Linton as an anthro- 
pologist stresses cultural patterns and Sargent as a psychologist em- 
phasizes individual perceptions. Parsons develops his conception of 
role to fit into a theoretical model for social systems as part of a gen- 
eral theory of action while other sociologists emphasize group proc- 
esses. 

As an anthropologist, Linton gives primary emphasis to the norma- 
tive patterns influencing the behavior of occupants of positions in the 
social structure, and at one point says, “the anthropological conven- 
tions have required that cultures should be described in terms of 
norms of behavior without reference to either deviations or indi- 
viduals.” 88 Consequently he ignores the concrete behavior of actors 
in social positions in his formal conceptualization. Although he was 
aware that behavior is not uniform and does not necessarily corre- 
spond to norms for behavior, and even offered possible reasons for 
nonconformity, he does not make use of a concept for the actual be- 
havior of occupants of social positions. 

The starting point for Parsons and Davis, as sociologists, is the in- 
teraction situation. Interaction implies behavior and requires a con- 
cept to represent how individuals do behave in addition to how they 
should behave as incumbents of positions, which Davis and Parsons 
both have. Davis defined a role as the actual behavior of an in- 
cumbent of a position while Parsons uses the term performances. 
As a social psychologist concerned with the impact of culture and 
social structure on the behavior of individuals, Newcomb also makes 
use of a concept to represent the actual behavior of position incum- 
bents. He distinguishes between role behavior or the actual be- 
havior of position incumbents, and role, the ways of behaving ex- 
pected of position incumbents. 

An interest in different problems also implies a difference in the 
frame of reference within which different authors place their role 
concept. Linton is concerned with positions in a total society. Cot- 
trell’s concepts describe a subsocial system comprised of an ego and 
alter in actual interaction. Sargent’s frame of reference is restricted 
to that of an individual’s perception of a single interaction situation. 

Although Linton’s starting point is that ‘“. .. the functioning of 
societies depends upon the presence of patterns for reciprocal be- 
havior between individuals or groups of individuals,” 39 he is not 
primarily concerned with behavior patterns governing the relations 
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between individuals, but rather with the relation of individuals to 
culture. After pointing out that individuals in a society may be 
categorized in various ways simultaneously, he says that each of these 
systems (of categorization) has its own function in relating the indi- 
vidual to culture. Consequently, when Linton is specifying the con- 
tent of a role, he says that it is “the sum total of the culture patterns 
associated with a particular status. It thus includes the attitudes, 
values, and behavior ascribed by the society to any and all persons 
occupying this status.” 40 

Because a total society is his primary frame of reference in the con- 
sideration of role phenomena, the expectations actors in reciprocal 
positions hold for each other are of much less importance to Linton 
than they are to Cottrell and Parsons, for example, and he gives 
virtually no consideration to the individual’s perception of expecta- 
tions, which is Sargent’s primary focus of interest. 

Another reason for some of these differences in definition is simply 
semantic; the same phenomena are frequently given different names. 
Thus, what Linton and Newcomb define as a role, Davis defines as a 
status. What Davis defines as a role, Newcomb calls role behavior 
and Sarbin role enactment. 

Still another reason may lie in the fact that almost all of the authors 
whose definitions have been presented acknowledge indebtedness to 
Linton. Some of them, however, start from his conception in The 
Study of Man, while others start from The Cultural Background of 
Personality. Some of the differences in Linton’s own conceptions in 
these two volumes continue in this way to be perpetuated among 
different authors. 

Although their formulations have some fundamental differences 
most of the authors whose definitions have been presented are con- 
cerned with the same phenomena. ‘Three basic ideas which appear 
in most of the conceptualizations considered, if not in the definitions 
of role themselves, are that individuals: (1) in social locations (2) 
behave (3) with reference to expectations. 

Almost all of the authors have used the role concept to embrace 
the normative element of social behavior. People do not behave in 
a random manner; their behavior is influenced to some extent by their 
own expectations and those of others in the group or society in which 
they are participants. Some authors have included this idea in the 
concept of status or position, others in role, but nearly all include 
it somewhere. For example, Newcomb defines a role as “the ways 
of behaving which are expected of any individual who occupies a 
certain position. .. .” 41 Sargent speaks of “. .. the demands and 
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expectations of those in the group,’ *# and the notion of expectations 
is central to the formulations of Linton, Parsons, and Davis. Some- 
times, the expectations referred to are “ascribed by society”; in other 
formulations they are held by members of the group in which the 
actor participates. Regardless of their derivation, expectations are 
presumed by most role theorists to be an essential ingrediént in any 
formula for predicting social behavior. Human conduct is in part a 
function of expectations. 

But some expectations apply to certain individuals and not to 
others. Whether a particular expectation is assigned to an individual 
depends upon his identity. Whether a person is identified as male 
or female, as a policeman or a teacher, a salesclerk or a janitor, a 
member of one social system or of another, makes a difference in the 
expectations others hold for him or that he holds for himself. It is 
necessary to specify an individual’s locations in social relationship 
systems or his “relational identities” in order to determine what 
expectations are held for him. ‘This component is also involved in 
most, although not all, role conceptualizations. Expectations are 
assigned to individuals on the basis of their locations or positions in 
social systems. 


We feel that theoretical formulations concerned with role analysis 
must include these three elements—social locations, behavior, and 
expectations—which are common to most of the definitions of role 
which have been considered. The ways in which these ideas have 
been used in theoretical schemes, the terms used to represent them, 
and, perhaps most important, the problems for which they provide 
adequate theoretical tools are far more variable than common. As 
we suggested earlier, one of the problems whose investigation is essen- 
tial to role analysis, but which is to a large extent precluded by many 
definitions of role, is the problem of role consensus. Before we pre- 
sent and elaborate the terms by means of which we will identify these 
elements of role analysis, we will examine how social scientists have 
treated the phenomenon of “role consensus’”’ both theoretically and 
empirically. Since we think the conceptual tools developed should 
allow rather than preclude analyses of role consensus, it is necessary 
to review the treatment this problem has been accorded in the past 
in order to take into account its possible complexities in developing 
the “language of research” on which our empirical analyses will be 
based. 
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The Postulate of Role Consensus 


Involved in many, but not all, formulations of the role concept in 
the social science literature is the assumption that consensus exists 
on the expectations applied to the incumbents of particular social 
positions. It is this postulate that we now propose to examine in 
the fields of cultural anthropology, social psychology, and sociology. 


The interest anthropologists have in “roles” and “role expectations”’ 
is to a large extent dependent on their interest in “cultures.’’ Since 
their treatment of the concepts of “culture” and “role” are similarly 
interdependent, it is necessary in examining the postulate of role con- 
sensus to consider initially some aspects of the treatment anthro. 
pologists have given the culture concept. “Culture” has been a cen- 
tral conceptual tool of anthropologists in their description and analy- 
sis of ethnographic data. Some have been concerned primarily with 
the dynamics of culture, an interest which is evidenced by the nine- 
teenth century theories of unilinear cultural and social evolution and 
by the current interest in such problems as innovation in culture,? 
difficulties involved in introducing cultural change,? and the analysis 
of changing values. 

A growing emphasis in recent anthropological work, however, tends 
to be on culture as a variable exerting an impact on other phenomena 
such as personality, national character, motivation, perception, cogni- 
tion, language, sexual behavior, and abnormal behavior.* Culture is 
most frequently viewed as an independent variable whereas the other 
listed phenomena are treated as dependent. ‘These problems suggest 
the increasing liaison between cultural anthropology and psychology. 
especially psychoanalytic psychology. 

In addition to being central in these special problem areas, culture 
is the key construct overlying the continuing descriptive ethnological 
work of anthropologists. As Murdock says: 
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. whatever special problems he may go to the field to investigate, [the 
anthropologist] is expected to bring back and publish, not only an answer 
to his special problem, but also a descriptive account, as complete as he 
can make it, of the entire culture of the people studied.® 


It can be said that the concept of culture is embedded in nearly 
every major problem that has attracted the attention of cultural 
anthropologists since Klemm. 

Cultural anthropology, like sociology and psychology, has its seman- 
tic problems. Just as sociologists disagree among themselves about the 
meanings of such terms as “group” and “institution,” and just as 
psychologists engage in semantic disputes over the denotation of “per- 
sonality,’ so have anthropologists quarreled among themselves over 
the definition of culture. Kluckhohn, in quoting from his and 
Kroeber’s extensive and critical review of the concept of culture says 
that: 


. Most social scientists now formulate the concept of culture approxi- 
mately as follows: Culture consists of patterns, explicit and implicit, of 
and for behavior acquired and transmitted by symbols, constituting the 
distinctive achievement of human groups, including their embodiments in 
artifacts; the essential core of culture consists of traditional (i.e., histori- 
cally derived and selected) ideas and especially their attached values; cul- 
ture systems may, on the one hand, be considered as products of action, on 
the other hand as conditioning elements of further action.® 


In elaborating on this formulation Kluckhohn notes that anthropolo- 
gists are concerned with pattern analysis, “. . . the interrelation of 
parts and of their relation to the whole” in addition to a listing of cul- 
tural traits. It is emphasized that “culture is not behavior . . .” but 
that it emerges from and returns to behavior. He distinguishes two 
related but different ways in which anthropologists use “culture.” 


On the one hand, “culture” denotes a logical construct, the network of 
abstracted patterns generalized by the anthropologist to represent the 
regularities distinctive of the group in question. On the other hand, 
“culture’’ designates these patterns or “norms” as internalized by the 
individuals making up the group. 


Kluckhohn also describes three parts or aspects of culture: 


Part of culture consists in norms for and modalities in behavior. Another 
part consists in ideologies justifying or rationalizing certain ways of behay- 
ing. Finally, every culture includes broad general principles of selectivity 
and ordering (“highest common factors’) in terms of which patterns of 
and for behavior are reducible to parsimonious generalizations.§ 


Smith, from the viewpoint of psychology, has also noted certain 
consistencies in the anthropologist’s usage of culture: 
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“Culture” in the abstract is a generalization from “cultures,” while a 
culture is itself an abstract concept ascribed to some identified social group. 
The important components of current usage would seem to include (a) a 
conception of shared ways of behaving, predispositions to behavior, and 
(perhaps) products of behavior, and (b) the restriction that if something 
is a part of culture, it is learned—transmitted socially rather than biologi- 
cally.9 


According to Smith, culture is not a theory, but simply a concept. 


The term itself [culture] embodies no articulated propositions from which 
consequences can be drawn and put to test. It asserts nothing about 
reality. ‘The psychologist who turns to anthropology after studying his 
lessons in the logic of science may therefore show some surprise when he 
encounters statements about the importance of the concept as an anthro- 
pological contribution.1° 


Why has the construct of culture, then, had an impact on the 
sciences concerned with social man? Smith’s observation on its influ- 
ence in psychology is cogent: 


With the concept of culture goes an orientation, if not a theory, that a 
very wide range of human phenomena is cultural in nature. ‘The impor- 
tance of the concept rests, then, in the host of assertions in which it occurs, 

to the effect that phenomena x, y, z, etc. are cultural in origin, or are influ- 
enced in specific ways by culture.11 


The concept of culture has forced psychologists to broaden their frame 
of reference to include extrapersonal, in addition to intrapersonal 
forces, in explanations of personality and individual behavior. Al- 
though Murdock has observed that the concept of culture is as 
indigenous to sociology as to anthropology, as seen, for example, in 
Sumner’s concepts of folkways and mores,!* certain ideas in anthro- 
pology such as cultural relativism have had considerable impact 
through their destruction of many social science ethnocentric and 
monolithic theories. ‘The anthropologist’s emphasis on variability in 
cultures in different societies has also resulted in a growing recogni- 
tion among sociologists that, usually, their generalizations may be 
limited to, at most, a single culture. 


Deeply embedded in the “culture” or ideology of anthropologists 
is the belief that one of their major tasks, if not their primary one, 
is to uncover the covert behavior patterns or “blueprints for behavior” 
of the society they study. Just as a detective feels he must find the 
motive if he is to resolve a crime, so the anthropologist feels he must 
isolate culture patterns if he is to make sense out of the myriad bits 
of behavior he observes in a particular society. It is for these regulari- 
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ties in social behavior that he searches. To state that anthropologists 
are concerned with isolating the culture or behavior patterns for a 
society 1s not, however, to present an unequivocal description of what 
a specific anthropologist does. } 

That “culture” is frequently used by anthropologists in ambiguous 
ways is pointed out by Linton in his warning to psychologists about 
the pitfalls to be avoided in using the concept. He says: 


In their attempts to use this concept [culture] as a tool for research even 
the anthropologists sometimes become confused. ‘Thus they frequently fail 
to distinguish even in their descriptive studies between cultures as they 
exist through time and cultures as they exist at a particular point in time, 
although these two aspects of the concept present different problems and 
call for somewhat different methods of approach. ... Of much greater 
importance to the psychologist is the anthropologist’s almost constant fail- 
ure to distinguish clearly between the reality of a culture as a configuration 
of behaviors, and so on, and the construct which he develops on the basis 
of this reality and uses as a tool for the description and manipulation of 
cultural data. The lack of a terminology which will serve to distinguish 
clearly between these two aspects of the culture concept has been a source 
of endless trouble not only to psychologists and anthropologists but also to 
those logicians and philosophers who have attempted to deal with the 
culture concept.18 (Italics ours.) 


To distinguish among these ideas Linton introduced the terms real 
culture, real culture patterns, culture construct, and total culture con- 
struct. ‘The real culture of a society “. . . consists of the actual be- 
havior, and so.on, of its members. It includes a vast number of ele- 
ments, no two of which are identical.” 14 

Despite this uniqueness, however, Linton suggests that there is a 
patterning among the multitude of behavioral items that constitute 
the real culture of a society. They can be initially categorized by the 
situations in which they usually occur, and they fall within a definable 
range: 


Moreover, the variations in such a series will ordinarily be found to fall 
within certain easily recognizable limits. . . . Behaviors which fall within 
the effective range [bring the desired results] will be considered normal, 
while those which fall outside of it will be regarded as queer and, fre- 
quently, as reprehensible.15 


These ranges of normal behaviors to given situations he designates 
as “patterns within the real culture.” A real culture “. . . may be 
conceived of as a configuration composed of a great number of such ~ 
patterns all of which are, in greater or less degree, mutually adjusted 
and functionally interrelated.” 16 Linton then makes a statement 
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which has been unfortunately overlooked by many students who have 
been concerned with culture patterning in a society: 


The important thing to remember is that each of the real culture pat- 
terns is not a single item of behavior but a series of behaviors varying 
within certain limits.17 


After observing that it would be impossible to list or describe all 
the behavioral items which make up the real culture and pointing out 
that anthropology needs some type of summary device for descriptive 
and analytic purposes, he introduces the concepts of culture construct 
and total culture construct. The former 


establishes the mode of the finite series of variations which are included 
within each of the real culture patterns and then uses this mode as a sym- 
bolstor the real, cultural patterns... .°. The total culiure: consiruct 1s 
developed by combining all the culture construct patterns which have 
been developed in this way. ... Although the culture construct may not 
be in exact correspondence with the real culture at any point, it provides 
a brief and convenient approximation of the conditions existing within 
the real culture.18 (Italics ours.) 


Cultural constructs are modal behaviors and a total culture construct 
is a series of modes abstracted from a series of real culture patterns. 
Both ignore the variance in the distribution of behaviors found in 
particular situations. 

Linton, then, was certainly aware, as are most anthropologists, that 
in any given situation the observer will probably find a range of 
behaviors. He apparently assumed, however, that the distribution 
of behaviors for a specific situation in a society usually has a single 
mode, and this assumed mode he defined as a cultural construct. For 
many situations this assumption of unimodality is undoubtedly rea- 
sonable, but to maintain, as Linton apparently does, that most real 
culture patterns are unimodal is to state a tenuous assumption. It 
minimizes the importance of the possibility that for some situations 
there may be bimodal, trimodal, or multimodal behavioral distribu- 
tions. In a society with clearly differentiated social strata such as 
castes, classes, ethnic or religious social categorizations, one might 
expect to find with some regularity multimodal distributions. In a 
society undergoing rapid social change unimodal tendencies might not 
be expected in many real culture patterns. In one characterized by 
sharp internal cleavages bimodalities might be anticipated. ‘These 
hypotheses are clearly as tenable on a priori grounds as the unimodal 
one. 

The emphasis on unimodality also tends to dismiss variable be- 
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havior surrounding the modal category or categories, assuming they 
exist, as simply deviant behavior. Such behavior may represent evi- 
dence for the existence of subcultures. It may be indicative of the 
existence or the emergence of cleavages, strains, or conflicts in the social 
structure. It may provide clues for the prediction of social and cul- 
tural change in the society. As Inkeles and Levinson suggest for 
national character studies, it may reveal that a particular society con- 
tains multimodal personalities or no modal personalities at all, in con- 
trast to a single modal personality.'® 

The postulate of unimodal behavioral distributions is a hypothesis 
that can be and should be empirically examined, not a “given” to 
be taken for granted. Perhaps major advances in anthropological 
theory may result from a shift in focus from “central tendencies” in 
behavior to variability in behavior within a single society. 


Deriving from the basic conception of “culture” is the anthropologi- 
cal treatment of consensus on evaluative standards in a society. AI- 
though Linton, for example, recognized variability in the behavior 
of position incumbents he assumed that there was consensus among 
the members of a society on the behavior expected for at least some 
position incumbents. These he termed zdeal patterns. Whereas real 
culture patterns refers to a distribution of behaviors of the members 
of a society in a particular situation and a cultwre construct has refer- 
ence to the mode of that distribution, zdeal culture patterns 


. are abstractions which have been developed by the members of a 
society themselves. “They represent the consensus of opinion on the part of 
the society’s members as to how people should behave in particular situa- 
tions. .. . The extent to which such ideal patterns have been developed 
will vary greatly in different societies. ... However, no group ever de- 
velops ideal patterns of behavior corresponding to all situations. ... In 
general, ideal patterns appear to be developed most frequently with respect 
to those situations which a society regards as of primary importance and 
particularly with respect to those involving the interaction of individuals 
in different positions in the social system.2° (Italics ours.) 


Culture, then, could be said to include the patterning of actual 
behavior and the patterning of evaluative standards for behavior. 
In Kluckhohn’s words: 


“Patterns of and for behavior” means that both what people do and what 
they say they do or should do are taken into account. Culture encom- 


passes both “designs for living” and the abstracted patterns of regularities 
in actual living.?1 


For Murdock, however, patterned behavior apparently refers only 
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to ideal behavior patterns. In discussing what an outside observer 
in a foreign culture must do to understand the behavior of the people, 
he says: 


. . . His first task is to make those norms explicit. ‘The inevitable result 
has been that anthropologists have devoted their primary attention to 
patterned behavior, i.e. to those norms which are verbalized as the ideals 
to which behavior should conform, are taught to each oncoming genera- 
tion, and are enforced by the formal and the informal punishment of 
deviation.22 (Italics ours.) 


How do anthropologists go about isolating these “ideal patterns” 
(Linton), or “patterned behavior” (Murdock), or “patterns for be- 
havior” (Kluckhohn)? Whereas the real culture constructs or the 
modes of behavioral distributions are found by observing actual be- 
havior, these “ideal patterns,’ since they are presumed to be in 
people’s heads, are isolated by asking people what they are. Accord- 
ing to Murdock, 


Any member of the society knows a large proportion of these norms, 
whether or not they govern his own behavior, for the norms incumbent 
upon persons in other statuses constitute an aspect of his expectations in 
his social interaction with them. To gain an accurate account of pat- 
terned behavior, therefore, an ethnographer needs only a few competent 
informants, selected judiciously but not necessarily in accordance with 
any standard sampling technique.?3 


That there are difficulties in such interviews is suggested by Linton’s 
observation on operational procedures: 


Even in the most analytically minded and culture conscious societies 
the investigator finds again and again that informants are quite unable 
to tell what the proper behavior in a particular situation would be and 
have to fall back on relating what happened on various occasions when 
this situation arose.24 


Kluckhohn’s comments on the methods used to isolate implicit pat- 
terns suggest that the anthropologist engage in “inference” to invoke 
them. 


Here the anthropologist infers least common denominators which seem, 
as it were, to underlie a multiplicity of culture content. Only in the 
most sophisticated and self-conscious of cultures will his attention be 
called directly to these by the carriers of the culture, and then only in 
part.25 (Italics ours.) 


A statistically oriented social scientist might be upset by Murdock’s 
description of his procedure, especially in view of the following com- 
ment by Linton on the anthropologist’s problems in psychological 
testing and recording covert culture: 
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The problem of establishing the covert patterns within a culture is 
much the same as that of ascertaining the content and organization of an 
individual’s personality, and investigations are subject to the same sources 
of error... . It is almost impossible to make this a true random sample. 
The individuals with whom the field worker is brought into contact are 
not mere units in a statistical table but actual people whose reactions to 
the investigator will be as varied as those of persons in our own so- 
ciety... .. There is thus a very real, if unconscious, selection of subjects 
which introduces a margin of error when one attempts to refer the test 
results to the society as a whole.?6 (Italics ours.) 


Some interesting consequences are suggested by considering the con- 
ceptualization of ideal culture patterns in conjunction with the opera- 
tions used to isolate them. In the first place, the concept of ideal cul- 
ture patterns implies that the members of a society have in actuality 
developed a “‘consensus of opinion” in regard to some situations “‘in- 
volving the interaction of individuals in different positions in the 
social system.’ 2% ‘This is simply accepted as a postulate by many 
anthropologists and, since they assume that there is a “consensus” they 
invariably isolate “agreed upon” ideal culture patterns. But the idea 
of consensus on the evaluative standards for the incumbents of a posi- 
tion is clearly subject to empirical examination. Whether or not 
there is consensus on the behavior expected of position incumbents, 
or how much consensus there is, are evidently empirical questions, 
since “consensus” describes an empirical condition of agreement 
among a number of people. 

Linton indicates that age, sex, and family positions of a society are 
those on which we can typically expect to find agreement. But the 
few empirical studies on the degree of agreement on the evaluative 
standards applicable to the female position in American society all 
conclude that there is a high degree of disagreement among the role 
definers used.?8 If it is argued that the demonstrated lack of consensus 
on this position is a function of a complicated industrialized society, 
then we might consider anthropological studies of less complicated 
societies. Lewis in his study of Tepoztlan concludes that 


The picture of village life which emerges from our material is therefore 
quite different from the idealized, almost Rousseauan version of Tepoztlan 
conveyed by the earlier study of the village by Robert Redfield and later 
elaborated by Stuart Chase.29 


Lewis interprets his data as revealing a wide disparity between actual 
and ideal behavior. It is suggested that an equally if not more ac- 
ceptable interpretation of Lewis’ data is that there is a lack of con- 
sensus on ideal patterns on the role definition of husband and wife 
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among older and younger women and between women and men in 
the village. 
Murdock, assuming consensus, makes the following statement: 


The situation is quite otherwise when a scientist is studying his own 
society and is writing up his results for other members of the same so- 
ciety. He and his readers, as participants, already know the major norms 
of the culture, and it would be trite to detail them.3? (Italics ours.) 


This is a remarkable assertion in view of the manifold “subcul- 
tures’ in American society, its high divorce rate, union-management 
conflict, North-South differences concerning desegregation in schools 
and housing, and the conflicting views found in most “readers’ 
columns” in newspapers on the roles of the husband, wife, and child 
in American society. Perhaps these differences are incidental to the 
“major norms’ to which Murdock was referring, but they can hardly 
be considered incidental to American society. 

Just as the concept of the “culture construct” has tended to focus 
attention on modal behavior with the result that nonmodal behaviors 
are ignored, so has the postulate of consensus on ideal culture patterns 
tended to result in the ignoring of the possible complexities: in the 
evaluative standards that the members of a society have internalized. 
The result has been lack of concern for the possibility of pluralistic 
ideal patterns and for those situations which position incumbents face 
that are characterized by incompatible standards. The possible real- 
ity of subcultural patterning has been overshadowed by the assumed 
actuality of a unicultural patterning. ‘The concept of ideal pattern 
has similarly tended to block the use of “normative data” to penetrate 
dynamic problems of cultures—their inconsistencies, their cleavages, 
and their internal strains. 

Smith has observed that the usual anthropological analysis of an 
entire culture is conducted by one or two field workers who live in 
the society a relatively short period of time and that, in consequence, 
“. . . the field worker is forced into bold extrapolations if he aspires 
to any synthetic characterization of the culture as a whole.” 3! We 
referred earlier to the differences between Lewis’ and Redfield’s de- 
scription of the culture of Tepoztlan. Mead observes, concerning the 
anthropologist’s interviewing skills, “Each informant is evaluated indi- 
vidually against a wide knowledge (on the part of the interviewer) of 
the culture of the informant, the social structure of which the in- 
formant is a part, and the particular subject about which the in- 
formant is being interviewed.” 2? 

Mead’s comments suggest a possible compounding of the bias of 
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initial nonrandom selection of respondents through the addition of 
the bias of prejudgment of their responses. Waller tells us that if 
we ask teachers and mothers how a teacher should behave toward a 
child we will obtain different responses.?3 If we ask principals and 
teachers the same question, we probably would obtain more similar 
responses. The population of role definers may be a significant fac- 
tor in the degree of consensus on evaluative standards an investigator 
finds. 

In view of these methodological difficulties it is not surprising that 
intuitively plausible accounts of the ideal patterns of a society by an- 
thropologists are sometimes viewed as artistic rather than scientific 
formulations. If ideal patterns are internalized norms then it is 
reasonable to expect that investigators will use as their basic source 
of data the responses of the individuals who have presumably in- 
ternalized them. But Linton and Kluckhohn suggest that respondents 
frequently cannot verbalize them even though the investigator can. 
Although intuition and reconstruction have their place in science, 
they are acceptable only when consistent with reliable and valid em- 
pirical evidence. It is frequently difficult to accept inferred ideal pat- 
terns as valid. Plausible findings and valid findings deserve to be 
distinguished from one another. 

If these critical observations are reasonable, they imply the need 
for systematic research on the degree of consensus on evaluative stand- 
ards in a society—especially for the examination of consensus on role 
definition. Linton’s formulation of the role concept blocks such in- 
quiries because built into its definition is the postulate that there is 
role consensus. It will be recalled that he defines a role as “. . . the 
sum total of the culture patterns associated with a particular status. 
It thus includes the attitudes, values and behavior ascribed by the 
society to any and all persons occupying this status.” 34 It is the 
phrase “ascribed by society” that contains the postulate of consensus. 
The untested assumption is that the members of a society hold the 
same expectations for incumbents of the same position. 

This conceptualization of role does not allow for the investigation 
of the impact of variant and dominant orientations on role definition 
which Florence Kluckhohn suggests operate in any society.2> If indi- 
viduals hold variant orientations this should be expressed in variant 
definitions of a role as well as in different behavior. This implies 
that one of the factors accounting for different role behavior may be 
variant role definitions, a possibility completely ignored by the postu- 
late of role consensus. Nor is this postulate compatible with some of 
Roberts’ empirical findings: 
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It can be concluded that, insofar as this survey of three closely similar 
Ramah Navaho households is concerned, the hypothesis that every small 
group defines an independent and unique group-ordered culture has been 
supported.36 


For certain types of anthropological problems purposive sampling 
procedures are, of course, appropriate. However, for the isolation of 
the ideal culture patterns of a society it is suggested that random sam- 
ples of the members of a society may be needed to investigate the 
degree of consensus on the evaluative standards applied by the mem- 
bers of the society to the behavior of position incumbents. 

The concept of ideal cultural patterns implies a hypothesis which, 
like all hypotheses, deserves testing, not the manipulation of opera- 
tional procedures to insure that it cannot be rejected. Perhaps organ- 
ism-centered as well as culture-centered conceptual schemes are needed 
in cultural anthropology which embrace the role definitions of par- 
ticular individuals rather than, or as well as, the assumed consensus 
of a population of individuals.*” 

Such an orientation to the problem of role consensus suggests a 
series of theoretical questions that anthropologists have tended to 
ignore: How much consensus on what behaviors is required for a 
society to maintain itself? How much disagreement can a society 


tolerate in what areas? ‘To what extent do different sets of role de- - 


finers hold the same role definitions of key positions in a society? On 
what aspects of role definition do members of different “subcultures” 
in a society agree and disagree? To what extent is deviant behavior 
a function of deviant role definitions? Why do members of a society 
differ in their role definitions? Each of these questions suggests that 
systematic research on role consensus may be of importance for the 
development of cultural anthropology. 


Acceptance of the postulate of consensus on role definition has not 
been restricted to the discipline of cultural anthropology but may 
also be found in the writings of social psychologists and sociologists, 
especially those who have been influenced by Linton. An examina- 
tion of its involvement in the work of certain social psychologists and 
the background from which it developed is instructive. We shall 
consider two psychologists who have made substantial contributions 
to the area of social psychology. 

The development of “‘psychological” social psychology was largely a 
consequence of a recognition that the inclusion of only intrapersonal 
variables in the analysis of personality and individual behavior lim- 
ited the phenomena for which adequate theories could be developed. 
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Although there were numerous obstacles to the diffusion of sociologi- 
cal and anthropological insights, theoretical ideas, and empirical find- 
ings to psychology, gradually some of them permeated the frameworks 
of certain influential psychologists.28 The most important general 
contribution of sociology was perhaps, as Newcomb has suggested, 
“. . . nothing less than the necessity of coming to terms with the 
ineluctable fact of groups.” 39 : 

That human behavior is in part a function of the actions and reac- 
tions of other members of the multiple social systems in which the 
individual lives and behaves and that it is influenced by normative or 
evaluative standards are basic notions of sociology and anthropology. 
The diffusion of these ideas, found in the writings of such men as 
Cooley,#° G. H. Mead,#! Thomas and Znaniecki,#? Sapir,4? and Lin- 
ton,#4 into psychology was greatly facilitated by the research and 
writings of such psychologists as Lewin,*® Piaget,#® Sherif,47 and 
Newcomb.*8 The formulations they proposed for examining the phe- 
nomena of personality and individual behavior included, explicitly 
or implicitly, the ideas of social structure and culture. ‘They recog- 
nized that extrapersonal influences had to be taken into account. 
These psychologists were influential in pointing out the importance 
for many problems of treating the actions of an individual as interac- 
tions, that the “social self’ was largely derivative of the history of 
interactions of the individual, and that human behavior is influenced 
by the “norms” of the society and the groups of which the individual 
is a member. 

From the standpoint of the postulate of role consensus perhaps one 
of the most significant aspects of this diffusion process was that with 
it went the acceptance by some psychologists of the notion of ideal 
cultural patterns in the conceptual scheme of Linton, and especially 
of his concepts of status and role. The reason for the acceptance of 
Linton’s concepts is not surprising. As Murdock has said, Linton 
clearly and concisely articulated the key idea of the ‘functional’ 
school in anthropology “. . . that cultures and subcultures are or- 
ganically related to the structured social groups and subgroups that 
carry them, which has been axiomatic in sociology at least since the 
days of Sumner.” 49 

Murdock also makes the point that: “Utterly incredible as it must 
seem to the psychologist and sociologist, it is nevertheless almost liter- 
ally true that no work by an American anthropologist recognized this 
fact until the appearance of Linton’s Study of Man in 1936.” 5° In 
addition, in his collaboration with Kardiner®! and in his analysis of 
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the relationship between culture and personality,®? Linton demon- 
strated that his concepts were useful for the study of personality. 

In short, Linton’s conceptualization of status and role related the 
basic ideas of social structure and culture in a form in which they 
could be readily assimilated into existing social-psychological con- 
ceptual schemes. It brought culture and social structure down to 
the individual level, to the level of analysis at which the psychologist 
feels most comfortable in developing theory and treating data. ‘The 
relevance of the broad, and to many psychologists the vague, ideas of 
culture and social organization to their problems became more 
evident. 


One of the psychologists who has clearly recognized the potential 
contributions of sociology and anthropology to the analysis of an 
individual’s values, attitudes, and behavior is Newcomb. He views 
social psychology as a quasi-separate discipline focusing on the indi- 
vidual and his behavior in a socio-cultural matrix. Although he 
recognizes that for some problems it is relevant for the psychologist 
to study human behaviors as “functions of persons” 5? without regard 
to interpersonal and cultural influences, and that for others it is 
meaningful to study individual behavior without regard to intraper- 
sonal influences, it is his position that many human behavior problems 
demand a frame of reference containing both sets of factors. For him, 
this is the special province of social psychology. In developing a 
framework for this synthetic point of view, Newcomb thinks of the 
term role as a central concept. Since he has developed one of the most 
carefully designed sets of “role’’ concepts in social psychology and 
since his constructs are based on Linton’s conceptualization, it is in- 
structive to examine how role consensus is treated in his work. 

That Newcomb’s conceptual formulation is based on Linton’s 
definitions of status and role is clear: 


The ways of behaving which are expected of any individual who occupies 
a certain position constitute the role (or, aS many writers use the term, 
social role) associated with that position. ... <A position, as Linton’s 
term “status” implies, is something static; it is a place in a structure, 
recognized by members of the society and accorded by them to one or 
more individuals. A role, on the other hand, is something dynamic; it 
refers to the behavior of the occupants of a position—not to all their be- 
havior, as persons, but to what they do as occupants of the position.54 


It is of parenthetical interest to observe that in this quotation from 
Newcomb there is an example of the ambiguity frequently found in 
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the literature over the differentiation between expected behavior and 
actual behavior of position incumbents.®® In the first sentence “role” 
is defined as ‘expected ways of behaving.” In the last one it is defined 
as actual behavior of position incumbents, “to what they do as occu- 
pants of the postition.” 

Newcomb’s treatment of the consensus problem in his Social Psy- 
chology might best be described as one of ambivalence toward the 
postulate of role consensus. At one point he says: “Both behavior 
standards and norms for perceiving people are shared by all members 
of any group, but they apply in distinctive ways to different members 
of the group, depending upon how these members are classified.” °6 
(Italics ours.) This would seem to imply that he assumes consensus 
on role definition. A similar implication might be taken from his 
discussion of Merton’s analysis of the bureaucratic structure: 


. each position carries with it definite prescriptions toward behaving 
toward other persons in related positions. ‘Thus, the position of mother 
carries with it the implication of certain ways of behaving toward children, 
just as the position of store clerk carries with it certain ways of behaving 
toward customers, toward employers, and toward other clerks. Such ways 
of behaving toward others, which are defined for different positions, are 
called roles. . . .57 (Italics ours, except for last.) 


Yet, on the other hand, at certain points in Newcomb’s discussion 
he appears to be aware of the possibility of lack of consensus on posi- 
tional expectations. In introducing the concept of role prescription 
(“a limited set of behaviors, ‘tied together’ by a common understand- 
ing of the functions of a position.”)®* he says, “Roles thus represent 
ways of carrying out the functions for which positions exist—ways 
which are generally agreed upon within whatever group recognizes 
any particular position and role.” 5° In this statement there would 
seem to be at least some room for disagreement among group mem- 
bers, and therefore, one could infer, recognition of the possibility of 
imperfect consensus. 

In his discussion of possible operational definitions of a prescribed 
role, Newcomb most clearly gives recognition to the possibility of 
lack of consensus among role definers: 


For example, determining what is included in a mother’s prescribed role 
in a specific society would involve obtaining the following kinds of infor- 
mation from a representative sample of all the people in that society who 
recognize that particular position: (1) a list of behaviors which are ex- 
pected of mothers—such as nursing infants, protecting children from 
danger, or teaching them table manners; (2) information as to whether 
each behavior on the list is demanded or is merely permitted of mothers. 
A criterion of 50 percent agreement that any given behavior is demanded 
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of all mothers ... might be set up. In that case, the prescribed role 
would consist of all the behaviors which were considered by at least half 
of the respondents to be demanded of all mothers.6? 


Although this is only an illustration of an operational definition of 
a prescribed role, one could maintain that fifty percent is as good a 
criterion of disagreement as agreement. It would also seem reasonable 
to at least consider what the other fifty percent felt before defining a 
role according to the fifty percent of respondents who agree. 

On the next page of his discussion, however, he says that roles are 
“ready made.” ‘The following quotation suggests the postulate of 
consensus. 


Very few young men in any society have to use an encyclopedia to learn 
about either their future roles as husbands or those of their future wives. 
Their brides are similarly familiar, long before marriage, with most as- 
pects of their roles as wives, as well as those of their husbands. If the 
marriage of any particular couple “fails,” it is not likely to be merely 
because of the strangeness of their prescribed roles. It is apt to be, as 
Burgess and Cottrell have shown (1939), because the personality of one 
or both of them is such that special demands, not necessarily included in 
the prescribed role are made which the other spouse is unable or unwill- 
ing to meet.61 


In this statement we see an example of the reasoning that is likely 
to follow the assumption of consensus. ‘The assumption is that there 
is consensus among the members in the society who recognize the posi- 
tions of husband and wife. The reason a marriage breaks up is “apt 
to be” that one or both of the position incumbents because of “‘per- 
sonality reasons” have “inappropriate” expectations for the other’s 
behavior to which the marriage partner will not conform. 

But another explanation of the “break-up’’ might be that there 
is a lack of consensus between the position incumbents as to what 
constitutes the “prescribed roles” of wife or husband. ‘The position 
incumbents themselves are part of “the population” of the definers 
of the position. Furthermore, one of the reasons for this lack of con- 
sensus could be that the husband comes from a religious-ethnic seg- 
ment in the society in which there is consensus on the expectation 
that a husband should be the only breadwinner in the family, regard- 
less of the size of the loaf. On the other hand, his wife’s religious- 
ethnic “group” might be one in which a wife is expected to work the 
first few years of marriage. In short, there may be a lack of consensus 
on the expectations attached to the positions of husband and wife 
between different segments of a population of role definers. 

It is interesting that the postulate of consensus seems to enter into 
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Newcomb’s discussion primarily when he is considering the phe- 
nomena of social structure and culture at a fairly abstract level. In 
his consideration of possible operations to delineate a role or a pre- 
scribed role the postulate of consensus appears to assume lesser im- 
portance. 

It should be emphasized that we have examined Newcomb’s formu- 
lation of role in his Social Psychology only from the viewpoint of 
his treatment of role consensus. It is only fair to state that from other 
vantage points his formulation represents a clear advance over earlier 
schemes. For example, his concepts of prescribed role and role 
behavior distinguish clearly between the expected and the actual 
behavior of a position incumbent. He also emphasized that to di- 
vorce a position from other positions with which it is related is to lose 
much of the potential heuristic value of the concept. 

One other example of the treatment of role consensus by a psycholo- 
gist is worthy of consideration in illustrating the more or less uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the postulate of role consensus. Sherif, under the 
influence of Sapir, Kroeber, and Rivers, was one of the first psycholo- 
gists to argue for the inclusion of the concept of norms in psychologi- 
cal theory. His research on the influence of social interaction on per- 
ception and on the development of social norms was of considerable 
importance in diffusing sociocultural ideas in psychology. Sherif 
appears not only to have accepted the postulate of consensus in role 
definition but also to have gone a long way beyond most anthropolo- 
gists in assuming absolute conformity. In discussing the individual’s 
“role” in society, he says: 


Every kind of status places the individual in definite relationship to other 
individuals, whereby his duties, responsibilities, and privileges are pre- 
scribed within that social order. Once he is there, in a particular status, 
he has no choice, but fulfills the requirements demanded of the status. 
And he may (this is the general case) fulfill the requirements with the 
good natured complacency typical of many a bourgeois gentleman, even 
with an air of originality, as if he were the first one to accomplish those 
things.62 


There are signs, however, that there is growing recognition that 
the analysis of role consensus is an important theoretical area of 
inquiry for social psychology. In a statement on research that is 
needed to achieve better articulation between sociology and _psy- 
chology, Newcomb recently emphasized the need for “conceptual and 
operational refinement” of the concept “consensus” in role and com- 
munication research.®? Jn their review of “psychological aspects of 
social structure,” Riecken and Homans consider certain hypotheses in 
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which consensus on norms is and is not assumed. For example, in 
discussing factors possibly related to the development of group con- 
sensus they observe: ‘““The norms of members probably become more 
similar with time, but there seem to be no empirical studies of this 
relationship.” 6 The different role definitions of stewards held by 
workers, foremen, and shop stewards, and the implications of these 
differences for strains in occupational positions have been investigated 
by Jacobson, Charters, and Lieberman.® 

Considering consensus on role definition as an empirical problem, 
not a “given,” raises serious questions with respect to Sullivan’s con- 
cept of the “consensually validated” 6* and Cameron’s concept of 
“public verification” &* and suggests the potential theoretical impor- 
tance of introducing role consensus as a variable in studies of psycho- 
pathology. Of perhaps even more potential utility for the study of 
pathological behavior is the notion of perceived role consensus. For 
example, how does an actor’s perception of the degree of consensus on , 
expectations held by “significant others” on evaluative standards ap- 
plicable to his position affect his role behavior? 

Although there is not now a systematic body of literature concerned 
with the determinants and consequences of consensus on role defini- 
tion for individual behavior and group functioning, these and other 
recent developments suggest that such a body of literature will prob- 
ably emerge. 


An examination of role formulations in the sociological literature 

reveals that the postulate of role consensus has been as embedded in 
sociology as in anthropology and social psychology. Recently, how- 
ever, some writers have recognized the theoretical importance of con- 
sensus as a problem and have suggested the need for systematic re- 
search in this area. In the sociological formulations in which the 
postulate of consensus is involved, it is usually implied, just as in an- 
thropology and psychology, by the way in which the term role is 
defined. 
_ A number of formulations of this kind lean heavily on Linton’s 
definition. Bennett and Tumin, for example, say: “By role, then, 
we have reference to what the society expects of an individual occupy- 
ing a given status. This implies that any status is functionally defined 
by the role attached to it.” 68 Linton’s influence is also apparent in 
Wilson and Kolb’s formulation: 


Culture generally organizes these expectations regarding behavior into an 
articulated whole, composed of the interrelated norms (social rules) de- 
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fining the basic social positions in the group. ... As indicated, it is the 
function of the person occupying the position to carry out the rights and 
obligations associated with it. This collection of rights and duties is a 
social status . . . and in carrying them out the person is playing a social 
role. A role is defined as a pattern of behavior corresponding to a system 
of rights and duties and associated with a particular position in a social 
group. Since we have already spoken of these patterns as being articu- 
lated with one another, it is only necessary to add that such organization 
of social roles makes it possible for the group to function as a unit and 
the members to realize their individual and collective goals.®? 


These definitions illustrate the kind most frequently found in the 
sociological literature. Another formulation of role, found primarily 
in the writings of the “sociological” social psychologists, is usually 
derived from G. H. Mead,” who used the term role with considerably 
less precision than the social scientists whose definitions were con- 
sidered in Chapter Two. Mead was not attempting to develop a set 
of concepts to embrace social structural and cultural elements, but 
was primarily interested in a description of the developmental se- 
quence through which a child moves in the process of socialization. 

For Mead, to take the role of another is to “put one’s self in place 
of the other,” adopting attitudes appropriate to the other’s “role,” 
thereby providing one’s self with the appropriate stimuli (attitudes) 
for the particular responses associated with another’s role. 


It is generally recognized that the specifically social expressions of in- 
telligence, or the exercise of what is often called ‘social intelligence,’ de- 
pend upon the given individual’s ability to take the roles of, or ‘put 
himself in place of,’ the other individuals implicated with him in given 
social situations; and upon his consequent sensitivity to their attitudes 
toward himself and toward one another.71 


And again: “When a child does assume a role he has in himself the 
stimuli which call out that particular response or group of responses.” 

Cottrell’s emphasis on the interactional and self-other basis of role 
in one of his formulations’? may be thought of as a lineal descendant 
of Mead’s interpretation of the concept. In this definition, the pos- 
tulate of consensus is not involved, since roles are considered to be 
elements of concrete interaction situations, and its referent, as we 
suggested earlier, could be considered non-normative stimuli and 
responses. 

Other “descendants” of Mead in their attempts, apparently, to link 
his with Linton’s definition, seem to accept the postulate of consensus. 
Cameron’s definition illustrates the result of this fusion: “[A role is] 
- - - a comprehensive and coherent organization in behavior of func- 
tionally related, interlocking attitudes and responses . . . a product 


» 
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of social learning which has been culturally defined by the behavior 
of others. . . .”’74 Lindesmith and Strauss have an essentially similar 
definition in which the postulate of consensus seems to be involved. 
They say: ‘““The concept of role refers to the most intricately organized 
patterns of response of which the human organism is capable, Le., to 
verbally organized systems of response to an organized, subdivided, 
and patterned environment.” And in elaboration they add: 


In the enactment of roles the following are essential: 
1. an identification of self; 
2. behavior in given situations which is appropriate to this identification; 
3. a background of related acts by others (counter-roles) which serve as 
cues to guide specific performance; 
4, an evaluation by the individual, and by others, of the role enactment.?5 


The postulate of consensus may be inferred from the phrase, “be- 
havior, in given situations, which is appropriate to this identifica- 
tion.” 

In contrast to these formulations are another of Cottrell’s and those 
of Parsons and Stouffer. Cottrell was one of the first sociologists who 
recognized the theoretical utility of treating role consensus as a vari- 
able. In a paper concerned with an individual’s adjustment to age 
and sex roles‘® he presented a series of hypotheses concerning the 
degree of adjustment to these roles. Several of them are concerned 
with “role” adjustment as a function of such variables as ‘“‘the clarity 
with which such roles are defined,” 77 and “the consistency with which 
others in the individual’s life situations exhibit to him the response 
called for by his role.” 8 Here, then, is a clear recognition of role 
consensus as a useful variable in the analysis of social behavior. Simi- 
larly, in suggesting a series of hypotheses concerning social disorganiza- 
tion and “cultural roles,’ Warren distinguishes among cultural, social, 
and personal roles and one of his hypotheses is: ‘Social disorganiza- 
tion varies inversely with the clarity of definition of cultural roles.” 7 

From an examination of Parsons’ definition of a social system one 
might infer that he assumes consensus on the evaluative standards 
applicable to group members. He says that, 


. a social system consists in a plurality of individual actors interacting 
with each other in a situation which has at least a physical or environ- 
mental aspect, actors who are motivated in terms of a tendency to the 
“optimization of gratification” and whose relation to their situations, in- 

cluding each other, is defined and mediated in terms of a system of cul- 
turally structured and shared symbols.8° (Italics ours.) 


The italicized part of the quotation with its reference to the “culture” 
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or symbolic interaction in a social system might suggest the consensus 
postulate. 

In his elaboration of the elements of a social system, however, it 
becomes clear that consensus on evaluative standards is assumed only 
for stable interaction systems. After noting that an actor’s orientation 
to another includes evaluative standards, he says, 


Stability of interaction in turn depends on the condition that the par- 
ticular acts of evaluation on both sides should be oriented to common 
standards since only in terms of such standards is “order” in either the 
communication or the motivational contexts possible.8! (Italics ours.) 


Although Parsons defines an institution as “a complex of patterned 
elements in role-expectations which may apply to an indefinite num- 
ber of collectivities,’”’ 8? (collectivities are viewed as systems “of con- 
cretely interactive specific roles’) he recognizes that, empirically, the 
degree of agreement on evaluative standards is problematic, falling on 
a continuum ranging from “full institutionalization” to “anomie.” 


The institutionalization of a set of role expectations and of the corre- 
sponding sanctions is clearly a matter of degree. ‘This degree is a function 
of two sets of variables; on the one hand those affecting the actual shared- 
ness of the value orientation patterns, on the other those determining the 
motivational orientation or commitment to the fulfillment of the relevant 
expectations. ... The polar antithesis of full institutionalization is, how- 
ever, anomie, the absence of structured complementarity of the interac- 
tion process or, what is the same thing, the complete breakdown of norma- 
tive order in both senses.83 : 


These passages from Parsons indicate not only his recognition of 
role consensus as a variable but also his recognition of the impor- 
tance of the theoretical linkage between the “evaluative standards” 
of groups, of larger systems in which they are involved, and the degree 
of their internalization in the individual. 

Stouffer, in an analysis of conflicting social norms, has demonstrated 
that college students may perceive that authorities and students hold 
variant or incongruent expectations. In addition, his analysis makes 
clear that the “range of approved or permissible behavior” 84 must 
be taken into account in describing social norms and that this range 
may be necessary for continuing social behavior. His concluding com- 
ments are: 


From the theoretical standpoint, the most important implication of this 
paper may stem from its stress on variability. In essay writing in this 
field it is common and convenient to think of a social norm as a point, 
or at least as a very narrow band on either side of a point. This prob- 
ably is quite unrealistic as to most of our social behavior. And it may be 
precisely the ranges of permissible behavior which most need examination, 
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if we are to make progress in this realm which is so central in social 
science. For it may be the very existence of some flexibility or social 
slippage—but not too much—which makes behavior in groups possible.®° 


Cottrell and Parsons suggest that consensus on role definition would 
be related in a positive and linear manner to the stability of social 
system and to personal gratification, whereas the inference might be 
drawn from Stouffer’s conclusions that it may be curvilinear. 

Homans, in The Human Group, is also aware that the degree of 
consensus among group members on positional expectations may vary. 
After defining a role as norms that state “. . . the expected relation- 
ship of a person in a certain position to others he comes into contact 


with . . .”’ 86 in his discussion of norms, he says, ““No doubt the norms 
accepted in a group vary somewhat from one person to another. . .” 
and “. . . the more frequently men interact with one another, the 


more nearly alike they become in the norms they hold, as they do in 
their sentiments and activities.” 87 (Italics ours.) 

His proposition that “. . . the members of the group are more 
often more alike in the norms they hold than in their overt be- 
havior’ 88 presents degree of consensus as a variable. Homans’ sug- 
gested explanation of this proposition is that since an individual’s per- 
ception of a norm is subject to a “less immediate influence than his 
social activity, itself,” it will vary “less than his social activity.” °° 
On an a priori basis, reasoning leading to the opposite conclusion can 
easily be developed: since overt behavior is visible and therefore more 
amenable to social sanctions than norms, individuals will be more 
alike in their behavior than in their norms. 

Despite Homans’ awareness of the possibility of imperfect role con- 
sensus, he tends to think of consensus on norms among group mem- 
bers in The Human Group as a given “in social systems” and in con- 
sequence explores only conformity to norms, not their variability, as 
a factor affecting the interaction, sentiments, activities, or rankings of 
group members. 


In the small group research of Bales and his associates consensus 
on rankings of group members is sometimes treated as a variable, al- 
though consensus on role definition is not. This is the case partly 
because Bales is usually working with contrived groups at a “pre- 
normative stage” and with those that do not contain differentiated 
positions. 

Recently, there has been a handful of empirical studies in which dif- 
ferential role definitions by sets of role definers have been investi- 
gated. Davis has attempted to test certain hypotheses originally sug- 
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gested by Cottrell concerning clarity of role definition and adjustment 
in “official leader’ military “roles.” ®t Hall investigated the relation- 
ships between “cohesiveness” and role consensus, and between “co- 
hesiveness” and the role behavior of incumbents of the position of 
aircraft commander.®? 

Borgatta’s finding that incumbents of different military positions 
held different attitudes in a number of different scalable areas®? and 
Henry and Borgatta’s report of incongruent attitudes of commissioned 
and enlisted air force personnel toward the punitiveness of sanctions 
for deviant military behavior®* both suggest that there are empirical 
disparities in the evaluative standards applicable to incumbents of 
the same position. 

Several investigations of the existence or correlates of types of mar- 
riage “roles” have been concerned with the degree of consensus on role 
definition among some population of role definers. The hypothesis of 
lack of consensus is involved in, or may be inferred from, several 
studies of sex roles, for example, those of Komarovsky,®* Rose,®® and 
Wallin.97 The studies of Wardwell,98 Wilson,99 and Chartier! of 
the “roles’’ of the chiropractor, the poet, and the “literary elite,” re- 
spectively, and Reismann’s differentiations of four subtypes of the 
bureaucratic role!®! suggest directly or indirectly the importance of 
different expectations for occupants of the same position. 

Finally, mention must be made of Williams’ incisive analysis of 
institutional variation and “cultural fictions” in a society.1°2 In 
summarizing his consideration of these problems he says: 


It has been repeatedly stressed in this chapter that social norms vary 
considerably in the way individuals conceive of and conform to them. 
In addition, we suggested the crucial point, in connection with cultural 
fictions, that shared assumptions and expectations can play an essential 
part in behavior, even when regarded by the actors as fictional or when 
so described. . . .108 


In attempting to place the problem of role consensus in its social 
science setting we observed that the postulate of consensus is still en- 
meshed in the analyses of many students of social behavior. Since 
their analyses assume consensus on role definitions among members 
of a group or “society,” they have ignored its possible significance as 
a variable for social science inquiry. We also observed, however, that 
during the past decade there has been an increasing tendency to con- 
sider role consensus an important variable for the study of individual 
social behavior, the functioning of social systems, and cultural organi- 
zation. 
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That the members of a social system, whether a dyad or a total 
society, must agree among themselves to some extent on values or ex- 
pectations is a matter of definition. ‘The point we have been trying 
to underscore is that the degree of consensus on expectations asso- 
ciated with positions is an empirical variable, whose theoretical pos- 
sibilities until recently have remained relatively untapped. 

In our examination of the anthropological definitions of culture 
we suggested a number of questions that deserve investigation. If cul- 
tural anthropologists follow Murdock’s suggestion and give greater 
emphasis to variations in normative patterns, they will be forced to 
deal directly with the theoretical implications of differential role 
definitions by members of a society. 

From the standpoint of individual behavior, research on role con- 
sensus is required in order to investigate, for example, the proposi- 
tions suggested by Cottrell regarding individual adjustment or the 
utility of Sullivan’s and Cameron’s notions concerning the therapist- 
client relationship and the etiology of pathological behavior. 

In sociological inquiry a number of questions deserves systematic 
investigation. For example, what are the determinants of high and 
low consensus on role definition in social systems? What types of in- 
teraction tend to facilitate or block the development of consensus in 
different kinds of social systems? What impact does differential con- 
sensus have on the functioning of social systems, on group effective- 
ness, group equilibrium, and on the gratification of it members? 

This is a very small sample of questions that are open to examina- 
tion when the postulate of consensus is abandoned. In contrast to 
the holistic approach so frequently found in social science literature, 
that is, that a role is an indivisible wnzt of rights and duties ascribed 
by a group or society, theoretically grounded empirical inquiries are 
needed to determine how much agreement there is on the expectations 
for the behavior of position incumbents. Conceptual schemes for role 
analysis that preclude the investigation of the basic question of role 
consensus are distinctly limited. In the next chapter a set of concepts 
will be proposed which may facilitate such research. 
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A Language for Role Analysis 


The purposes of this chapter are to present a body of concepts that 
may be useful for students of role analysis and to consider some of 
their implications for empirical inquiry. Our objective has been to 
develop a “role” language that may be applied to individual, cultural, 
or social phenomena and one that makes possible the investigation of 
the problem of role consensus. We have attempted to introduce the 
minimum number of concepts and, as much as possible, to limit con- 
sideration to those concepts which are capable of operational defini- 
tion. Some special terms used only in the discussion of role conflict 
are not considered here.t_ Those which are considered constitute the 
basic language of the research to be reported in this book. ‘They are 
presented under four main headings: Position; Expectations; Role, 
Role Behavior, and Role Attributes; and Sanctions. 


POSITION 


The term position will be used to refer to the location of an actor 
or class of actors in a system of social relationships. ‘The general idea 
of social location has been represented by some authors with the 
term status, and by others with position. ‘The two terms have about 
equal precedent. We have chosen position for this purpose because 
status connotes the idea of differential ranking among a set of persons 
or social locations, whereas the more neutral term, position, does not. 

The meaning of location in a system of social relationships is not, 
however, entirely self-evident. It is difficult to separate the idea of 
location from the relationships which define it. Just as in geometry 
a point cannot be located without describing its relationships to other 
points, so persons cannot be located without describing their rela- 
tions to other individuals; the points imply the relationships and the 
relationships imply the points. In a system of social relationships, 
however, the points acquire labels or identities which may come to 
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have an almost autonomous significance. People may recognize that 
some indentities are located in a relationship system, but have only 
a rudimentary conception of what those relationships are. For 
example, many people who recognize that there is such an occupation 
as school superintendent may understand only that it is found in the 
school system and has a higher rank than the occupation of teacher 
or principal. 

People do not get sorted out into different locations in systems of 
social relationships at random. Certain characteristics of actors come 
to have relationship patterns associated with them. In his analysis of 
the social system Parsons has developed an elaborate classification of 
the “modalities of objects as foci of role expectations,” the principal 
differentiation being that between the performances and qualities of 
actors.2 Linton speaks of four “reference points for the ascription of 
status”: age, sex, family (biological) relationships, and birth into a 
particular socially established group.? Similarly, Bennett and ‘Tumin 
list the “raw materials of status’ as (1) the wide variety of biologically 
determined kinship relations, (2) the biological attributes of man, (3) 
the great number of human and personality traits, and (4) the liter- 
ally infinite number of situations of interaction possible between 
human beings. 

Of course not all characteristics of actors have social relationships 
associated with them. Whereas the sex of individuals constitutes the 
basis for certain relationship patterns, eye color, at least in American 
society, does not. ‘The labels assigned to positions, as distinguished 
from the bases for these positions, serve the cognitive function of dif- 
ferentiating among them. In the case of ascribed® positions, the 
labels which refer to them are generally derived from the “presocial 
system”’ characteristics on which the patterns are based. We speak di- 
rectly of such positions as child or male, for example. Achieved posi- 
tions are entered through performance and competition, and the 
labels chosen for them usually have a different derivation. They may 
refer to what the incumbent does either apart from the relationship sys- 
tem (for example, carpenter), or in terms of social relationships (for 
example, employer); they may refer primarily to rank in a hierarchic 
system (for example, lieutenant); or possibly to a combination of 
these. Whatever the source of the labels which allow cognitive dis- 
criminations among actors, identities do not become positions until 
they are placed in a relationship system. 


Since positions have been defined as locations of actors in systems 
of social relationships, they can be completely described only by an 
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examination of the content of their interrelationships. However, be- 
fore investigating how positions are interrelated, we must go a step 
further in designating the position to be studied. Clarity in this 
respect is necessary for the selection of appropriate research pro- 
cedures and for the statement of the universe of phenomena to which 
research findings may be generalized. 

When an investigator uses a sampling procedure in his research, it 
is necessary that he specify precisely the population from which he 
is sampling and to which his findings may be generalized. Public 
opinion poll findings, for example, may be considered meaningless 
without this specification. However, in addition to specifying the 
population of respondents, for many types of social science inquiry it 
is just as necessary to specify the phenomena to which they are re- 
' sponding; it is necessary to specify not only a subject population but 
also an object population. 

Similarly, in the analysis of a particular position certain specifica- 
tions are necessary in order that the object of analysis will be clear. 
We propose to examine two aspects of position specification, the rela- 
tional and the situational. 

The Relational Specification of Positions. Nearly every role theorist, 
regardless of the frame of reference in which his analysis is couched, 
adopts the view that a position is an element or a part of a network 
or system of positions. In The Study of Man Linton says that statuses 
are the “polar positions” in reciprocal behavior patterns. In The 
Cultural Background of Personality he says: “The place in a particu- 
lar system which a certain individual occupies at a particular time 
will be referred to as his status with respect to that system.” * For Par- 
sons a status is a “. . . place in the relationship system considered as 
a structure, that is a patterned system of parts.” ® In Newcomb’s 
scheme this point is given especial emphasis: 


Thus the positions, which are the smallest element—the construction 
blocks—of societies and organized groups, are interrelated and consistent 
because they are organized to common ends. From one point of view, 
then, societies and organized groups are structures of positions which are 
organized to reach certain goals. Since every position is a part of an in- 
clusive system of positions, no one position has any meaning apart from 
the other positions to which it is related.® 


The last sentence in the statement from Newcomb suggests the 
nature of the present problem. If a particular position has no mean- 
ing apart from other positions, it is necessary for an investigator, in 
focusing on one position, to specify the other positions with which his 
analysis will be concerned. Some positions in our society seem at first 
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glance to be associated with only one other position, for example, the 
positions of mother or employer. The terms themselves seems to 
imply only one “opposite number’ or reciprocal position, which are 
for these examples child and employee, respectively. Some theorists, 
moreover, define their terms to refer only to dyadic relations of this 
sort.'° Closer inspection will usually reveal that such positions are 
related to more than one other position. When a mother consults 
a teacher about her son’s progress in school she is still acting in the 
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Figure 4-1. A dyad model. 


mother position, and when the employer deals with the labor union’s 
business manager he is still acting in the position of employer. Other 
positions, such as college president, may not have implications for any 
dyadic relationships. 

Whatever the implications of the label, a position cannot be com- 
pletely described until all the other positions to which it is related 
have been specified. Of course a complete relational specification is 
a limiting case with which it would be impossible to deal empirically. 
For a given research problem it may be necessary to take into account 
only a limited set of counter positions. 

In studying a particular position (a focal position), it may for some 
purposes be adequate to consider its relationship to only one other 
position (a counter position). This could be termed a dyad model, 
and is represented by Figure 4-1. 

A more complete specification of the focal position of superintend- 
ent might include its relationships to teachers and principals as well 
as school board members, as in Figure 4-2. 
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In Figure 4—2, which shows what might be termed a position-centric 
model, the focal position is specified by its relationships to three 
counter positions. In the dyad model a position is specified by its 
relationship to only one counter position. In the position-centric 
model the position is specified by its relationships to a number of 
counter positions. The elements of this more complex specification 
are the relationships of the focal position to the different counter 
positions. In referring to these elements of relational specification, 
we will use the concept of positional sectors. A positional sector is 
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Figure 4—2. A position-centric model. 


specified by the relationship of a focal position to a single counter 
position and is defined as an element of the relational specification of 
a position. Studying the superintendency in its relationship to the 
school board member position is quite a different unit of analysis from 
the superintendency in its relation to the principal position. 

Some authors would treat each sector of the focal position as a 
different position. ‘To some extent this may be a matter of arbitrary 
usage, but those who view each sector as a separate position generally 
fail to consider the problems of anything more complicated than a 
dyadic relationship. For certain analysis problems the more mean- 
ingful unit of analysis may be the position as defined by multiple rela- 
_ tionships. In the first place, the identities of actors can refer to their 
) positions in all relevant relationships, not to just selected ones. This 
is obviously the case with such identities as school superintendent 
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which implies relationships with many other positions, such as, school 
board member, principal, teacher, parent, local government official, 
and so on. It is also the case, though less obviously so, with positions 
like mother and employer as we tried to show earlier. In the second 
place, the relationship between the sectors of the total position may be 
of prime importance. ‘That is, to understand the relationship of posi- 
tion X to Y, it may be necessary to know about the relationship of 
X to Z; to understand a superintendent’s relationship to teachers it 
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Figure 4-3. A system model. 


may be necessary to have some understanding of his relationship to 
his school board. 

The position-centric model provides a framework for focusing on 
one position and examining its relationships to a series of counter 
positions. This model does not consider the relationships among the 
counter positions. If these relationships are added, we have what 
might be termed a system model. By including the relationships 
among the counter positions an important addition has been made. 
The object of study which Figure 4—3 represents may be viewed as a 
system in the scientific sense, that is, as a series of interdependent 
parts. A position can be completely described only by describing the 
total system of positions and relationships of which it is a part. In 
other words, in a system of interdependent parts, a change in any 
relationship will have an effect on all other relationships, and the 
positions can be described only by the relationships. 
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Usually, it is only possible to deal with partial systems. In Figures 
4-1, 4-2, and 4-3 one sector of the focal position was left blank to 
show that only a limited set of positions selected from all possible 
related positions have been considered. If we add another position, 
like student, the system, and consequently the specification of each 
position, will be more complete. 
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Figure 4-4. A hierarchic system model. 


It may be possible to simplify this partial system model if the rela- 
tionships place the positions in a hierarchical series, as in Figure 4-4. 
Even in this situation the relationships between nonadjacent positions 
in the series, although not necessarily of prime importance, are essen- 
tial to the full understanding of this series of positions as a system. In 
addition, other positions, like supervisor, may not fit neatly into the 
series. 
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A final elaboration might be described. A focal position may be 
involved in several different systems of positions, as in Figure 4—5. 
Using the superintendency as a focal position, the system of educational 
positions which we have been considering can be thought of as one 
system among a number of systems. Superintendents are involved in 
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Figure 4-5. A multiple systems model. 


many systems, such as, professional organizations and local and state 
government. Some of these systems are within the local community 
and some are not. When we observe the relationships between a 
superintendent and superintendents in other communities, the 
boundary between the local community and a larger social system has 
been crossed. 

These superintendent-superintendent relationships suggest that rela- 
tionships among the incumbents of the same position may be investi- 
gated. Teachers interact with other teachers, and doctors interact 
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with other doctors. This type of relationship has been largely ignored 
in the literature. 

The difference among these models might better be viewed as one 
of degree than of kind. In any of them we may pick one position to 
focus on, and all of these models, including the dyad, can be analyzed 
asasystem. The differentiation is chiefly in terms of the completeness 
with which we wish to or can make an analysis. No matter how com- 
plete the analysis, there are always some things which must be left 
out; we must always select and abstract. How simple or how complex 
a relational system must be depends on the given problem. In gen- 
eral, the more complete the relationship system studied, the more 
completely can a given position be described. 

The Situational Specification of Positions. In the preceding sections 
we have tried to show that a particular position has relationships 
with a set of positions and that clarity of analysis demands a precise 
specification of the positional sector or sectors which will be treated in 
a particular inquiry. A second specification which is required con- 
cerns the situational context in which the position will be examined. 

The first type of situational specification required is almost geo- 
graphical in nature. It describes the scope of the social system in 
which the position is to be studied. For example, shall we study 
the superintendency position in a specific community, in the state of 
Massachusetts, or in the United States? Positions may be studied at 
various levels of situational inclusiveness, but it is necessary to specify 
at which level one intends to work. 

The specification of the scope of the social system designates the 
boundaries of the situation within which the position is being studied. 
Within these boundaries, however, the situation may include a num- 
ber of different elements. If we choose a specific community in which 
to study a given position a complex set of situational factors is im- 
plied, for example, the size of the community, the resources available 
to it, and so on. If we were to study the superintendency in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts this would imply, for example, a 
study of the status of education in the General Laws of Massachusetts, 
how the State Department of Education is run, and the structure of 
town and city government in the Commonwealth. Within a state 
these factors would be constant. As we enlarge the scope of the system 
the situational specification of the position becomes more general, for 
fewer of the situational elements are constant within a larger system. 
For example, certain types of local government organization in Massa- 
chusetts do not exist in other parts of the United States. 

At times it may be desirable to study positions in terms of a situa- 
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tional element which cuts across the scope of the system specifica- 
tion. For example we might wish to compare the superintendency in 
the suburbs of metropolitan areas with the superintendency in central 
cities.11_ Just what situational elements modify given positions will, 
of course, vary a great deal with the type of position. Although no 
attempt will be made here to present a general classification of them, 
it is necessary for an investigator to specify what situational elements 
he has used in describing the position which is his focus of interest. 

One of the concepts in the literature which might be placed under 
the general rubric of situational specification is that of office as a type 
of position. For example, Kingsley Davis states: 


The term status would then designate a position in the general insti- 
tutional system, recognized and supported by the entire society, spontane- 
ously evolved rather than deliberately created, rooted in the folkways and 
mores. Office, on the other hand, would designate a position in a delib- 
erately created organization, governed by specific and limited rules in a 
limited group, more generally achieved than ascribed. 


Occupational position, for instance, is often a status and office both, the 
first when viewed from the standpoint of the general public, the second 
when viewed from the standpoint of the particular business or agency.!2 


As an example of status (position) Davis uses “‘professor” and of a 
corresponding office, “professor of government at the University of 
Arizona.” ‘The concept of office makes a special kind of situational 
specification of the position; it implies that the position is to be 
viewed in the context of all the special situational features of a given 
organization. Davis’ distinction between status and office makes it 
clear that the same position can be studied at more than one level 
of situational specificity. 


We have considered two aspects of the specification of positions: the 
relational and the situational. It should be pointed out that the two 
kinds of specification crosscut each other. A position with a certain 
relational specification may be studied in several situational contexts, 
and a position in a certain situational context may be viewed with 
several different relational specifications. For example, we might 
study the superintendency as specified relationally with the school 
board member and teacher counter positions at the community, state, 
or national level of situational specificity; or, given a level of situa- 
tional specificity, such as the superintendency in Massachusetts, we 
might study the position under a variety of relational specifications, 
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for example, in dyadic relation to the school board member position, 
or as part of a more complete system of educational positions. 


EXPECTATIONS 


We have defined position as the location of an actor or class of 
actors in a system of social relationships. The concept refers only to 
the location itself and not to the expectations and behaviors by 
means of which the position is described. This distinction is made 
for analytic purposes since concretely we never have a position with- 
out expectations and behaviors. We point this out because some 
authors have combined the idea of location with at least the normative 
aspect of the relationship structure. Thus for Linton a status is “‘sim- 
ply a collection of rights and duties,” 18 and for Sarbin a position is 
equivalent to “‘a system of rights and duties.” 44 In our scheme “posi- 
tion” is simply a social location. 

Networks of positions can be analyzed with respect to either how 
the incumbents of the positions should interact with each other or 
how they actually do interact with each other. We shall consider the 
behavioral analysis problem later. If the analysis is concerned with 
how actors should behave, it will deal with expectations. An expecta- 
tion will be defined as an evaluative standard applied to an incum- 
bent of a position. 

Before elaborating on certain aspects of this definition, two special 
points deserve emphasis. ‘The first is that the term expectation has 
been used in role formulations in at least two different senses. In one, 
it refers to a prediction as in the case of the statement, “My expecta- 
tion is that he will arrive at nine o’clock.’”’ In the other, it refers to 
a normative criterion or standard of evaluation: “My expectation is 
that he should arrive at nine o’clock.’”’ When Newcomb views a role 
as “the ways of behaving which are expected of any individual who 
occupies a certain position” he is using the word “expected” in its 
normative sense. Similarly, Parsons and Shils view role-expectations 
as “patterns of evaluations.” 16 

Sarbin uses expectation in its predictive sense when he says, “. . . a 
position in a social structure [is] a set of expectations or acquired an- 
ticipatory reactions. ‘That is to say, the person learns (a) to expect 
or anticipate certain actions from other persons, and (b) that others 
have expectations of him.” 1” That stability in the prediction of 
behavior may be of importance in the development of evaluative 
standards is probably a correct assumption. Analytically, however, 
the two ideas are quite distinct. A man may predict that small boys 
will steal apples from his orchard, but he does not necessarily condone 
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it. What will happen and what should happen in a situation are 
quite different ideas. The meaning of expectations in our definition 
is normative rather than predictive. For the predictive sense in 
which the term “expectation” is used, we would suggest the more 
general and precise term anticipation which would denote statements 
or feelings with respect to the probability of future events. 

Another special point is that an expectation, as we have defined it, 
may be applied to all incumbents or to a particular incumbent of a 
specified position. Whether an expectation applies to all incumbents 
or to a particular incumbent is dependent on how the position has 
been specified. For example, a position, such as superintendent, could 
be specified to include only one incumbent, such as the superintend- 
ency in New York City. It could also be specified to include all the 
superintendents in the United States. We have tried to define the 
concept of expectation so that it could be used in studies dealing with 
either of these problems. 

From the standpoint of actors in social situations, the same distinc- 
tion can be made. For example, school board members can evaluate 
their superintendent on the standards they would apply to all super- 
intendents in the United States, general standards modified to fit the 
local situation, or standards they would hold only for the superintend- 
ent in their own community. In concrete interaction situations the 
expectations that one actor holds for a specific incumbent of a position 
are in part a function of his relational and situational specifications 
of this position. In addition, they may be partly a function of his 
perception of the other positions the incumbent occupies. For exam- 
ple, one actor may see another as the incumbent of only the position 
of teacher. Another actor may see the same person as an incumbent 
of the positions of teacher and female. ‘These different perceptions 
may result in different expectations. Another set of conditions that 
may influence the expectations one actor holds for a position incum- 
bent is the incumbent’s personal characteristics: a teacher may have 
somewhat different standards for “bright” and “dull” pupils. 

Our definition of expectations refers to evaluative standards, not 
to anticipations. Whereas it is commonly accepted that the behavior 
of position incumbents is affected by the complex set of conditions in 
which it takes place, the point we have been trying to make is that 
expectations held for position incumbents in concrete situations may 
be similarly a function of many conditions.18 

Dimensions of a Single Expectation. If we ask individuals to tell 
us whether they feel that a particular behavior is expected of a posi- 
tion incumbent (for example, a school superintendent), we may find 
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some respondents who reply that it is required whereas another might 
say that it is prohibited. ‘Two other respondents may agree that a 
superintendent should engage in a certain behavior, but one may say 
he absolutely must do it and the other may give a more permissive 
response such as he preferably should. ‘These responses suggest two 
dimensions of a single expectation: direction and intensity.!® 

One question that may be asked about an expectation, then, is 
about its direction. Every expectation can be reduced to a statement 
for or against something. Whether a particular expectation is a pre- 
scription or a proscription is an operational rather than a theoretical 
problem. ‘The empirical reference of the expectation must be in- 
troduced before its direction can be specified. 

The second dimension of an expectation is its intensity. Any expec- 
tation can be placed somewhere on a continuum which ranges from 
the completely permissive, through the preferential, to the mandatory. 
For example, a school board might hold the expectation that its 
superintendent absolutely must attend school board meetings, that 
he preferably should attend meetings of the local teachers’ association, 
and that he may or may not attend the meetings of the state superin- 
tendency association. 


ROLE, ROLE BEHAVIOR, AND ROLE ATTRIBUTES 


In the second chapter we considered some of the different defini- 
tions of the term role which have been presented in the social science 
literature. It was pointed out that there was a certain amount of 
unity within the diversity. Most authors, in discussing roles, con- 
sider the ideas of social location, expectations, and behavior. ‘These 
notions are integral to our own research problems, and we have so 
far given considerable attention to the concepts of position and ex- 
pectation in this chapter. We propose to restrict our definition of 
role to a set of expectations: A role ts a set of expectations, or in 
terms of our definition of expectations, it is a set of evaluative stand- 
ards applied to an incumbent of a particular position. 

This definition of role depends on the previous definition of posi- 
tion as a location of an actor or class of actors in a system of social 
relationships. We have defined role so that it can be used as a con- 
cept at any of the various levels of relational and situational specificity 
which can be applied to positions. Defined in this way, the role con- 
cept may be used in studies of dyadic or more complicated relational 
systems, formal and informal organizations, as well as of the structure 
of a total society. This means that the concept is not restricted to 
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the situations or relationships which are of interest to a particular 
set of investigators but can be used in the analyses of problems at 
different levels. 

In addition, no restrictions are placed by this definition on the 
definers of the expectations. The concept may consequently be used 
in analyses in which the incumbents of the position as well as non- 
incumbents of the position are the definers of the role or, in general, 
in analyses of a role as defined by any population an investigator 
wishes to specify. 


In studying a particular role an investigator would presumably try 
to elicit from the members of a specified population the expectations 
which they hold for incumbents of a specified position. While it 
would be possible to proceed simply on this basis, it would seem to 
be helpful to have some way of organizing or differentiating among 
these expectations. A collection of expectations, while providing sub- 
stantive information, would not allow any more detailed analysis of 
a role than its simple description. If we assume that the expectations 
applied to a position are not simply a random collection but are 
themselves organized, the role may be said to have an “internal or- 
ganization.” Consequently, the problem of role segmentation, or 
categorizing the expectations, becomes relevant to role analysis. 

It may be helpful to distinguish role segmentation from a problem 
treated earlier, the distinction between dimensions of a single ex- 
pectation. Our consideration of the dimensions of a single expecta- 
tion was an attempt to point out certain questions that could be 
asked about a single expectation. It was suggested that a particular 
expectation includes the dimensions of direction and intensity. The 
focus was on the categorization of a single expectation along these 
two dimensions. 

Role segmentation, however, is concerned with the classification of . 
a group or set of expectations that individuals may hold for an in- 
cumbent of a specified position. Whereas the dimensions were com- 
ponents of expectations, segments are parts of roles. Multiple ex- 
pectations are involved and we wish to consider how they may be 
categorized on socially relevant criteria. Three categorizations of 
expectations will be presented which can be applied in the analysis 
of any role. Each of these categorizations has received consideration 
by one or another of the social scientists whose definitions of role we 
examined earlier, and they may be implicit in the formulations of 
every one of them. It is important to make them explicit. The first 
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categorization differentiates among role sectors, the second between 
rights and obligations, and the third between behaviors and attri- 
butes. 

Role Sectors. In our examination of the problem of the relational 
specification of a position, we pointed out that to study one position 
it is necessary to consider one or more related positions. An empiri- 
cal study concerned with the expectations applied to a particular 
position can focus on the expectations which are involved in any 
one or all of the relationships by means of which the position has 
been specified. This implies that the question “What expectations 
are attached to the position?” cannot be answered until the position 
has been relationally specified. 

The concept of positional sector was introduced to refer to the ele- 
ments of the relational specification. ‘To correspond to these “parts” 
of the position, the concept of role sector will be introduced. A role 
sector is defined as a set of expectations applied to the relationship 
of a focal position to a single counter position. 

To categorize expectations on the basis of role sectors is one basis 
of role segmentation. In an empirical inquiry the analysis may be 
concerned with one or more role sectors. The variety of possible 
relationships in which a specific position may be involved requires, 
therefore, that in the analysis of the set of expectations associated 
with it the investigator needs to specify precisely what role sectors 
will be examined. 

The concept of role sector suggests certain interesting research 
questions. For example, for the study of role consensus, we may ask: 
Is there more consensus among a set of role definers on one role 
sector than another? Is there more consensus among one set of role 
definers than among another on a particular role sector? 

Rights and Obligations. If the expectations applied to a position 
are classified according to its relationship with specific counter posi- 
tions, then we may ask, for each expectation, if it is applied to the 
incumbent of the focal position or to the incumbent of the counter 
position. Rights of the incumbent of a focal position are defined as 
expectations which are applied to an incumbent of a counter position. 
Obligations of the incumbent of a focal position are defined as ex- 
pectations which are applied to the incumbent of the focal position. 

The distinction between rights and obligations implies that the 
description of the expectations associated with a position in its re- 
lationship with another position must include “what is due” the in- 
cumbent of the focal position from the incumbent of the counter 
position (rights) and what the incumbent of the focal position “owes” 
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the occupant of the counter position (obligations). For a given role 
sector, the question of which expectations are called rights, and which 
are called obligations, depends, of course, on which position is “focal” 
for any analysis. 

This distinction is clearly implicit in many role formulations and 
explicit in a number of them. That it is not central to all of them, 
however, can be seen from Linton’s reference to “rights” in his vol- 
ume, The Cultural Background of Personality. After stating that a 
role “includes the attitudes, values, and behavior ascribed by the so- 
ciety to any and all persons occupying the status,” he AGUS WrLOCuy. 
even be extended to include the legitimate expectations of such per- 
sons with respect to the behavior toward them of persons in other 
statuses within the same system.” (Italics ours.) °° 

This segmentation of a role into rights and obligations suggests 
certain additional problems pertaining to role consensus. For exam- 
ple, using incumbents of a focal position as role definers the follow- 
ing questions might be raised: Will the incumbents of a position 
have more consensus on their rights in one role sector than on their 
rights in another role sector? Will there be more consensus on some 
obligations than on others in a single role sector? 

Expectations for Behaviors and Attributes. “This basis of role seg- 
mentation provides concepts by means of which an investigator can 
distinguish between what incumbents of positions should do and 
what incumbents of positions should be, or the characteristics they 
should have. A role can be segmented into expectations for be- 
haviors and expectations for attributes. 

Most authors have restricted their treatment of expectations to 
those in the first category, for behavior. Parsons, however, does make 
exactly this distinction when he says, “In orienting to an actor as 
object . . . primacy may be given . . . to his attributes or qualities, 
independently of specific expected performances, or . . . to his per- 
formances, completed, in process, or expected in the future.” 21 Lin- 
ton and those who derive directly from him, on the other hand, 
seem to neglect the possibility that one person may hold expectations 
for another’s attributes. One reason why Parsons appears to be 
almost alone in making this distinction may be that he is one of the 
few authors for whom “role expectation” is an elemental concept. 


In considering problems that arise in the use of the concept of 
position in empirical inquiries, we maintained that both relational 
and situational specifications of the position are required. Since a 
role analysis is concerned with a set of expectations applicable to 
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incumbents of a particular position, these same specifications are 
necessary. That is, in specifying the position, we are also specifying 
the role. However, the expectations which describe the role can be 
categorized into role segments, and in empirical analysis it is also 
necessary to say what segments are under examination. The role 
segments which have been differentiated imply that it is necessary 
to say, first, what role sectors will be analyzed, second, whether rights, 
obligations, or both will be included in the analysis, and third, 
whether the expectations considered will include those for attributes 
or behaviors, or both. Only some of the phenomena to which these 
specifications of positions and of role segments apply would probably 
be considered in any role analysis, but it is our suggestion that the 
specifications themselves must be made. 


We have suggested that one of the ways of segmenting a role, or 
categorizing the expectations which comprise a role, is into expecta- 
tions for behavior and expectations for attributes. So far, however, 
we have not presented concepts for the actual behaviors or attributes, 
as distinguished from the expectations for them. Although it is pos- 
sible to conduct role analyses without reference to actual behavior 
or attributes, for some problems concepts to describe them are neces- 
sary. ‘The problems of conformity-deviance, for example, imply a 
comparison of expectations and the behaviors and attributes to which 
they refer. 

In addition to the definitions of role behavior and role attributes, 
terms parallel to “role sector’ will be presented for both behavior 
and attributes. 


A role behavior is an actual performance of an incumbent of a 
position which can be referred to an expectation for an incumbent 
of that position.?? 

A role attribute is an actual quality of an incumbent of a position 
which can be referred to an expectation for an incumbent of that 
position. 

A role behavior sector is a set of actual behaviors which can be 
referred to a set of expectations for behaviors applied to the rela- 
tionship of a focal position to a single counter position. 

A role attribute sector is a set of actual attributes which can be 
referred to a set of expectations for attributes applied to the rela- 
tionship of a focal position to a single counter position. 


SANCTIONS 


In the previous sections we have been concerned with two aspects 
of social relationships, the normative and the behavioral: what the 
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actor is supposed to do and what he actually does. ‘The dimension 
of conformity-deviance is inherent in such a scheme. In studying 
interactional systems an important question is whether or to what 
degree the actors are conforming to the roles for their positions. 
This in turn raises the problem of social control: Is there anything 
in the system which tends to maintain conformity? We will intro- 
duce the concept of sanctions to deal with this problem: A sanction 
is a role behavior the primary significance of which ts gratificational- 
deprivational. 

It is useful to differentiate between two “modes of significance” 
which either expectations or behavior may have, namely, instru- 
mental significance and gratificational significance. The instrumental 
significance of an act refers to its consequences for some end or goal. 
The gratificational significance of an act refers to its consequences 
for some actor’s gratification or deprivation. Similarly, expectations 
can be categorized according to the instrumental and gratificational 
significance of the behaviors to which they refer. 

Any act has both types of significance (or can be analyzed in terms 
of each), and for certain purposes the relative importance of the two 
modes might be crucial. Some acts may be almost purely gratifica- 
tional in significance, as when an actor responds by saying “I think 
it is wrong for you to do that.’’ Other acts may appear to have only 
instrumental significance, as when each man operating a two-man saw 
responds to or follows the other’s pull with a pull of his own. How- 
ever, it could be argued that no act has only one type of significance. 
In the first example the expression of the negative attitude may also 
be seen as an interruption of an instrumental sequence; in the two- 
man saw example, the fact that the interaction continues in orderly 
fashion means that there is some kind of tacit approval implicit in 
the interaction. It was for these reasons that in defining the term 
sanction we said its primary significance was gratificational. An in- 
strumental act is one in which the primary significance is instru- 
mental. Corresponding terms on the normative side would be ex- 
pectations for sanctions and expectations for instrumental acts. Since 
a sanction is a role behavior whose primary significance is gratifica- 
tional, it can be viewed as falling along a positive-negative or reward- 
punishment dimension. 

This treatment of sanctions is similar to that of Parsons, but differs 
in several important respects. In Parsons’ terms, sanctions are recip- 
rocal to role-expectations: 


On the one hand there are the expectations which concern and in part 
set standards for the behavior of the actor, ego, who is taken as the point 
of reference; these are his “role-expectations.” On the other hand, from 
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his point of view there is a set of expectations relative to the contingently 
probable reactions of others (alters)—these will be called “sanctions,” 
which in turn may be subdivided into positive and negative according 
to whether they are felt by ego to be gratification-promoting or depriving. 
The relation between role-expectations and sanctions then is clearly recip- 
rocal. What are sanctions to ego are role-expectations to alter and vice 
versa.23 


At first, Parsons seems to define sanctions independently of the ap- 
proval-disapproval dimension; the criterion is merely that they con- 
cern alter’s reactions to ego. This definition would appear to make 
sanctions identical to the concept of rights, but it employs a word 
with an approval-disapproval connotation. However, he adds that 
sanctions may be categorized as positive or negative according to 
their gratificational significance. ‘This adds the missing approval- 
disapproval dimension but implies that this is the only significance 
of alter’s reaction. If so, the sanctions would seem to be less inclu- 
sive than rights. Alter’s reactions have a significance as instrumental 
acts in addition to significance as gratification-deprivation “agents.” 
For example, if a husband closes his wife’s charge account this act 
can be analyzed in a reward-punishment context relative to the wife’s 
previous buying habits. However, this act has significance quite 
apart from any consideration of punishment: It will entail a new 
set of arrangements for purchasing articles and paying for them, for 
example. Furthermore, it is quite possible that this act has virtually 
no significance as punishment. ‘The husband may have taken this 
step because his wages were reduced, not because he was critical of 
his wife’s buying habits.?4 

The definition presented here has a number of advantages. In the 
first place, sanctions and expectations for sanctions are concepts in 
their own right. ‘The difference between expectations for sanctions 
and other expectations is not dependent upon an arbitrary point of 
reference. Second, in Parsons’ treatment, obligations to respond in 
approving or disapproving ways are always “left on the other side” 
of the relationship; they are always alter’s responsibility, not ego’s. 
The present definition allows us to view the expectations and 
behavior of both ego and alter in terms of their gratificational signifi- 
cance. It emphasizes that all social actions can be analyzed as reac- 
tions to some prior event. Third, although we have defined sanc- 
tions in terms of the primacy of gratificational significance, we have 
not excluded instrumental significance. 

Another consequence of our definition of sanctions might be noted. 
There may be considerable difference in the way in which different 
actors in the system perceive the gratificational significance of given 
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acts and expectations. What is intended as a punishment, for ex- 
ample, may not be perceived as such by the recipient. ‘The question 
of intent is left open for empirical examination.?° 


To provide both a summary of and a convenient reference to the 
concepts which have been presented, they are listed with their defini- 
tions here. ‘This list represents the basic language for the empirical 
analyses to be presented in this volume.?¢ 


A position is the location of an actor or class of actors in a system 
of social relationships. 

A positional sector is an element of the relational specification of 
a position, and is specified by the relationship of a focal position to 
a single counter position. 

An expectation is an evaluative standard applied to an incumbent 
of a position. 

A role is a set of expectations applied to an incumbent of a par- 
ticular position. 

A role sector is a set of expectations applied to the relationship 
of a focal position to a single counter position. 

_A right of an incumbent of a focal position is an expectation ap- 
plied to the incumbent of a counter position. 

An obligation of an incumbent of a focal position is an expecta- 
tion applied to the incumbent of a focal position. 

A role behavior is an actual performance of an incumbent of a 
position which can be referred to an expectation for an incumbent 
of that position. 

A role attribute is an actual quality of an incumbent of a position 
which can be referred to an expectation for an incumbent of that 
position. 

A role behavior sector is a set of actual behaviors which can be 
referred to a set of expectations for behaviors applicable to the rela- 
tionship of a focal position to a single counter position. 

A role attribute sector is a set of actual attributes which can be 
referred to a set of expectations for attributes applicable to the rela- 
tionship of a focal position to a single counter position. 

A sanction is a role behavior the primary significance of which is 
gratificational-deprivational. 


Notes and References for Chapter Four 


See Chapter Fifteen. 
* Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951), pp. 88-96. 
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®Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936), 
pp. 115-116. 

“John W. Bennett and Melvin M. Tumin, Social Life, Structure and Function 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), p. 87. 

’ Linton defines ascribed statuses as “. . . those which are assigned to individuals 
without reference to their innate differences or abilities.” Achieved statuses on 
the other hand “. . . are left open to be filled through competition and individual 
effort.” (Linton, op. cit., p. 115.) Although Parsons claims indebtedness to 
Linton he uses the term with a somewhat different meaning: “Achievement- 
oriented roles are those which place the accent on the performances of the incum- 
bent, ascribed roles, on his qualities or attributes independently of specific 
expected performances.” (Parsons, op. cit., p. 64.) We are following Parsons’ 
usage. 


*Tinton, 07.) Cit.) p.w) Lo. 

7 Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1945), p. 76. 
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® Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: Dryden Press, 1951), p. 
PAT 


10. T. Hiller, Social Relations and Social Structures: A Study in Principles of 
Sociology (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947). 


We are still talking about the superintendency as an object of study. We 
might ask superintendents in both suburbs and central cities to consider both types 
of superintendency positions. 


Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948 
and 1949), pp. 88-89. See also Everett Cherrington Hughes, “Institutional Office 
and the Person,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (1937), pp. 404-413. 

* Linton, Study of Man, p. 113. 


* Theodore R. Sarbin, “Role Theory,” in Gardner Lindzey (Editor), Handbook 
of Social Psychology, Vol. I (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
neha g bs Voki 44s, 


** Newcomb, op. cit., p. 280. 


**'Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils with the assistance of James Olds, | 
“Values, Motives, and Systems of Action,” in Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils 
(Editors), Toward A General Theory of Action (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press,31951). p190; 
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*“ Davis seems to be making a similar point when he says, “The essence of any 
social situation lies in the mutual expectations of the participants. These expec- 
tations rest to a great extent on the norms applicable in the situation.” (Davis, 
op. cit., p. 83.) However, later paragraphs indicate that he is using “expectations” 
in a predictive as well as a normative sense. 


* Other dimensions of single expectations are suggested by several treatments of 
related concepts. See Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values and Value-Orientations in the 
Theory of Action,” in Parsons and Shils, op. cit., pp. 412-421; Robin M. Williams, 
Jv., American Society (New York: Alfred. A. Knopf, 1952), pp. 24-29; Louis Gutt- 
man, ‘Ihe Principal Components of Scalable Attitudes,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
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(Editor), Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
apa yapp. 216-257. 


Linton, Cultural Background, p. 77. 


** Parsons, Social System, p. 88. See also Sarbin, op. cit., p. 227 for a similar 
distinction. 


22Tt should be noted that this definition of a role behavior, as well as the defini- 
tions of role attribute, role behavior sector, and role attribute sector, does not 
specify who holds the expectation to which the actual performance of the position 
is referred. For different research problems variant role definers may be em- 
ployed, for example, the incumbent of the focal position or incumbents of counter 
positions. This is an operational question, one that will be considered in the next 
chapter. The special point to be noted is that in the proposed conceptual scheme 
these terms refer to actual performances or qualities to which evaluative standards 
held by some role definer(s) for incumbent(s) of the position may be applied. 


*8 Parsons, Social System, p. 38. 


4 Parsons seems to be closer to our usage in the following passage: “The most 
fundamental distinction relative to sanctions which we have made is that between 
the specific, discrete acts of alter which influence ego’s situation of action on the 
one hand, and alter’s attitudes toward ego and his actions on the other. Attitudes 
as sanctions imply either attachment to alter as an object of cathexis or internaliza- 
tion of the normative pattern alter is ‘enforcing’ or both. ‘They constitute the 
central core of the sanction system of a role complex and organize it into a system. 
Through them specific sanction-acts acquire, in addition to their ‘intrinsic’ sig- 
nificance the ‘meaning’ of expressions of these attitudes.” Parsons, Socal System, p. 
24: 

*% Another important set of factors affecting behavior are the “sanctions” internal 
to the actors in question, that is, feelings of guilt, shame, self-approbation, and 
so on. It would seem best to continue to refer to these phenomena in terms of 
psychological categories rather than modify the definition of sanctions so as to 
include them, although the close relationship of these psychological states to the 
internalization of expectations in interaction with other actors is recognized. 


*° For another set of concepts that embrace somewhat theoretically similar ideas see 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1956), pp. 368-370. For other recent efforts to develop a language for role analysis 
see Frederick L. Bates, “Position, Role, and Status: A Reformulation of Concepts,” 
Social Forces, XXXIV _ (1956), pp. 313-321 and W. B. Brookover, “Research on 
Teacher and Administrator Roles,’ Journal of Educational Sociology, XXIX (1955), 
pp)2-13. 


The Empirical Study 
of Role Definitions 


In developing a conceptual scheme for role analyses a special point 
was made of defining concepts without specifying whether they ap- 
plied to individual, social, or cultural phenomena An expectation, 
for example, was defined as “‘an evaluative standard applied to an 
incumbent of a position” with no specification of the position or of 
the person by whom the expectation is held. Whether an investiga- 
tor is interested in studying the expectations held by an individual, 
by a series of individuals, or those held by a group of interacting 
individuals, it is possible for him to use the same basic concept, al- 
though it is necessary for him to specify in what way he is using it in 
his inquiry. In research concerned with problems at the individual 
level he would ask, for example, how the individual defines a role, 
or in other words, what expectations the individual holds for an in- 
cumbent of a position; if he were interested in problems at the group 
level, he would ask what expectations are held by group members 
for an incumbent of a position; or his research problem might re- 
quire his asking an incumbent of a focal position what expectations 
he thinks are held for him by incumbents of counter positions. For 
the second and third questions the problem of role consensus is rele- 
vant, and for the third, the problem of perceived role conflict too. 

To investigate the problem of role consensus it is necessary to ob- 
tain data on the role definitions held by some population. In this 
chapter we shall briefly consider some of the operational problems 
with which it is necessary to deal in an empirical examination of role 
definition. There are two general problems which will be consid- 
ered, each of which implies that an investigator must make certain 
specifications. ‘The first is the role definers problem, for which an 
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investigator must specify his subject population. The second is a 
problem of the focus of the analysis, or the object of study. An in- 
vestigator may be concerned with particular expectations, or with 
expectations that are appropriate in particular situations. ‘These 
concerns may be illustrated by the questions: Should this behavior 
be performed by this position incumbent? (the answers to which are 
all expectations which refer to the same behavior) and What should 
a position incumbent do in this situation? (the answers to which may 
be expectations which refer to quite different behaviors). Another 
aspect of this same problem is one of the reference of the expecta- 
tions: It is possible to study expectations at many levels of generality, 
general functions and microscopic acts perhaps illustrating two ex- 
tremes. In addition to a consideration of these two general problems 
of role definition, another objective of this chapter is to point out 
some of the complexities implied in treating role consensus as a 
variable. 

Many writers, as we have already pointed out, speak of roles as 
defined “‘by society” or by “the group.” ‘This implies that although 
roles are differentiated in that different sets of expectations are held 
for incumbents of different positions, the same definitions of each 
role are held by all the members of the group or society. In other 
words the objects to which the expectations are applied (that is, 
incumbents of positions) have been differentiated; the subjects who 
hold the expectations (that is, the members of the group or society) 
have been left undifferentiated. This may be adequate for broad 
descriptions of modal patterns of role definition, but when the ques- 
tion of variability in role definition is raised it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish types of role definers and their relationship to the position 
which is the focus of interest. 

Three required specifications of the role definers may be suggested: 
(1) the number of different positions they occupy, (2) the number of 
incumbents of each position, (3) the relationships among the posi- 
tions. To these can be added the distinction between the focal po- 
sition as a point of reference (in this case the position for which the 
role definition is being studied) and the counter positions as other 
positions in the group. 

Consider the problem of the role definition of the position of 
mother. Of the innumerable populations of role definers an inves- 
tigator might specify, some examples are: incumbents of the focal 
position (mothers), incumbents of counter positions in the same so- 
cial systems (fathers, sons, daughters), incumbents of positions in 
“external” social systems (for example, ministers or teachers), or 
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incumbents of all the positions in the social system in which it is 
most centrally involved (for example, a mother, a father, a son, a 
daughter), or the population of role definers might include various 
combinations of these examples. 

The particular population or populations of role definers that an 
investigator would use depends, of course, on the problem he is in- 
terested in examining. An anthropologist, for example, interested 
in understanding the “culture” of a particular society, might specify 
as his role definers a sample drawn from all members of that society. 
At another level of analysis, an interest in the functioning of a less 
inclusive social system, for example a factory, might lead an investi- 
gator to specify all of the members of that social system as his role 
definers. Still another investigator, concerned with understanding 
the pathological behavior of one individual, might specify that in- 
dividual as the only role definer of relevance to the problems in 
which the investigator is interested. Unless the problem is specified 
it is impossible to specify the appropriate set of role definers. ‘The 
main point here is that unless the role definers have been clearly 
specified, interpretation of research findings will remain ambiguous. 


We have previously emphasized the need to specify the object of 
study in role analysis, that is, the position, both relationally and 
situationally, and in Chapter Seven we will do so for this study. It 
is necessary, however, to make an additional distinction with regard 
to the object of study. Although expectations are always held for 
position incumbents in situations, for research purposes, it may be 
convenient to focus on a particular expectation (in a situation) or 
to focus on a situation and ask what expectations are held for the 
position incumbent in that situation. Whether or not there is con- 
sensus may be questioned with either focus. 

The problem of consensus presents itself, when, in focusing on a 
particular expectation, an investigator attempts to describe what the 
“norm.” is for any specified group of role definers. ‘To describe what 
the “norm” is, under these conditions, one might resort to some 
measure of central tendency, such as the mean, the median, or the 
mode of the distribution. But the use of a measure of central tend- 
ency with no indication of the shape of the distribution or of its 
degree of variability might be misleading. If the distribution is 
bimodal, for example, no simple description of the norm could be 
made. For a group of respondents, the study of role consensus is 
consequently necessary for the description of role content. 

Although the same statement, that a consideration of consensus is 
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necessary for description, can be made of the focus on a situation, 
this second focus presents different problems for the study of con- 
sensus on role definition. Presumably each role definer would have 
an expectation with regard to each of the possible alternatives. We 
may raise the following questions for a specified set of role definers: 
Is there agreement, for example, as to which of the alternatives are . 
acceptable? Is there an agreed upon order of preference among the 
alternatives? ‘The alternatives for the situation can be of two types: 
they may fall along a continuum, or they may be qualitatively dif- 
ferent. 

In a suggestive study of conflicting social norms Stouffer dealt with 
a case of the first type.t He studied the expectations which a group 
of college students perceived to be held by other students and au- 
thorities regarding the action a proctor should take upon finding a 
student cheating. ‘The possible actions ranged along a continuum 
of punitiveness, from “‘take away his notes and exam book, dismiss 
him and report him for cheating” at one end to “act as if nothing 
had happened and not report him for cheating” at the other.2 Not 
only were the alternatives felt to be ordered in this way from a logi- 
cal point of view, but evidence is presented that they were so per- 
ceived by the respondents. The degree of consensus on the expecta- 
tion for each alternative can be inferred from the percentage who 
felt that the action would be approved by the students or authorities. 
One of Stouffer’s main points is that expectations should be described . 
as having range rather than described as points. By range, Stouffer 
is referring to the number of different actions which would be ap- 
proved in a given situation. Thus in addition to the idea of range 
as a distribution of responses of a set of role definers on a single 
expectation, there is the idea of range on a continuum of different 
actions which would be approved in a particular situation. 

The second type, in which the alternatives are qualitatively differ- 
ent rather than ranging along a continuum, has been dealt with by 
Kluckhohn.? Her scheme of value-orientations has three alternatives 
for each orientation. For example, the “relational orientation” has 
lineal, collateral, and individualistic alternatives, which can be studied 
at the level of expectations. In a study of values in five cultures of 
the Southwest, Strodtbeck, using this scheme, worked out a method- 
ology for measuring the consensus within groups on the rank order- 
ing of three alternatives. Kluckhohn’s scheme is noteworthy in its 
emphasis on the existence of variant ways of doing things in cultures, 
ways which are not deviant but permitted alternatives. ‘This repre- 
sents a departure from the more monolithic views traditional in an- 
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thropology, and suggests the desirability of investigating the existence 
and ordering of permissible behavioral alternatives. 


A related problem of role definition is that of the level of generality 
on which the expectations are studied: whether, for example, roles 
are studied in terms of expectations for functions or expectations for 
detailed behaviors, expectations for ends or means, or if they are 
studied with different degrees of situational specificity. "There might 
be consensus on the definition of a role among a population of role 
definers at one level of generality and not at another; for example, 
there might be consensus on functions but not on the ways of fulfill- 
ing them. Different degrees of consensus at one level might have 
consequences different from those found at other levels. Lack of 
consensus on functions, for example, might be more disruptive to a 
social system than lack of consensus on detailed behaviors. 


A final point that should be emphasized is that consensus may be 
more fully exploited as a factor influencing social behavior if it is 
treated as a variable rather than as an attribute. The complete pres- 
ence and complete absence of consensus are limiting cases. It is 
easily demonstrated with our (or perhaps any other) data that ab- 
solute consensus among a group of people on almost anything—ex- 
pectations, opinions, attitudes, values, etc.—is seldom, if ever, found 
empirically. On the other hand it is equally true that social data 
frequently, but not invariably, reveal some kind of central tendency 
or “strain toward consistency.” 

When consensus on role definition is considered to be a variable, 
a whole new range of questions may be asked. How much consensus 
is essential to the effective functioning of a group, and on what as- 
pects of group functioning? Are extreme degrees of consensus dys- 
* functional? Are there “optimum” degrees of consensus? How little 
consensus can there be without the group disintegrating? When these 
questions are combined with some of the specifications made previ- 
ously, a complex set of problems emerges: For example, we might 
investigate (1) degrees of consensus (2) among certain populations 
of role definers (3) on certain segments of a role (4) at given levels 
of generality (5) under given relational and situational specifications 
of the position. 


Notes and References for Chapter Five 


*Samuel A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflicting Social Norms,” American 
Sociological Review XIV (1949), pp. 707-717. 
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*Florence Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Variant Value Orientations,” in Clyde 
Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray (Editors), Personality in Nature, Society and 
Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), pp. 342-357. 


*Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Value Consensus Real and Perceived in Five Cultures,” a 
paper prepared for the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Society for Social 
Research and the Annual Meeting of the Illinois Council on Family Relations. See 
also Fred L. Strodtbeck, ““Husband-Wife Interaction Over Revealed Differences,” 
American Sociological Review XVI (1951), pp. 468-473. 
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part 2 


The Empirical Studies 


a 


SIX 


Research Procedures 


We have completed our examination of certain theoretical and 
operational problems of role analysis which emerged in the course 
of an attempt to develop research designs for the analysis of role 
consensus, conformity to expectations, and role conflict. The em- 
pirical inquiries that stimulated and were influenced by the examina- 
tion of these problems are reported in this section of the book. 

We would like, first of all, to say why the position of school su- 
perintendent was selected as the focus of our research activities. ‘This 
position, as well as having advantages relevant to other objectives of 
the School Executive Studies which are not considered in this volume, 
had a number of characteristics which made it particularly suitable 
for the kinds of problems and hypotheses we proposed to examine. 
There is a statutory basis for its existence which entails a formal 
specification of certain of its general relations to other positions such 
as school board member and teacher. Superintendents tend to view 
their occupation as a “profession”? with the consequence that there 
is an extensive body of literature describing the behavior expected 
of superintendents and the kinds of relationships which should exist 
between them and incumbents of positions to which theirs is related. 
Both of these conditions provided us with a fairly comprehensive 
“formal” or “accepted” set of expectations on which to base our in- 
vestigation of the definition of the superintendent’s role. For the 
investigation of “role conflicts,” the literature on educational ad- 
ministration and preliminary contacts with superintendents them- 
selves suggested that theirs was a position in which conflicting ex- 
pectations were endemic and probably magnified to a degree that 
would ensure obtaining sufficient data to test propositions regarding 
the resolution of conflicts to which they had been exposed. And 
finally, the superintendency is a position which is involved in a num- 
ber of relationship systems, some of which are in part formally de- 
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fined, for example the school system itself and the state department 
of education, some of which are professionally necessary, such as pro- 
fessional associations, and some of which, while perhaps neither for- 
mally defined nor professionally necessary, are unavoidable, such as 
the community. 

This chapter describes the methods employed to secure the data 
for the examination of the major questions of this research, and is 
concerned with methodological considerations of general relevance to 
all of the studies reported in this volume. The technical procedures 
of special relevance to a single problem area, for example, consensus 
on role definition, will be described in the methodological section 
of the appropriate chapter. 

Preliminary Research Activities. After the general objectives of 
the School Executive Studies were established, six months were de- 
voted to the following activities: (1) gaining additional knowledge 
about the superintendency and its relation to other positions; (2) se- 
curing acceptance and sponsorship of the study; (3) developing the 
final research design; and (4) training the interviewing staff. 

During this time numerous conferences and meetings were held 
with educators in New England and other regions. ‘These activities 
increased our understanding of the issues and problems confronting 
school administrators and policy-makers, and introduced us to the 
special language of educators and to the kinds of social environment 
in which they function. These preliminary contacts with the “cul- 
ture” of educational administrators and school board members proved 
to be of considerable value in the interview situation and later, in 
data analysis activities. In addition, they were invaluable in estab- 
lishing personal relationships with educational leaders whose interest 
in and support of the research was an important factor in its accept- 
ance by the Massachusetts superintendents and school board members. 
Also, during this period the literature in the field of educational 
administration was examined, and conferences held with colleagues 
and graduate students in the Graduate School of Education and other 
faculties at Harvard. 

Previous research experience suggested that sponsorship of the study 
by important educational organizations might tend to create a favor- 
able climate for its acceptance by the superintendents and _ their 
school boards. Accordingly, at meetings with the executive commit- 
tees of the New England School Development Council and the Massa- 
chusetts Association of School Committees the purposes and planned 
procedures of the Studies were described. Both these associations 
voted to endorse the Studies and serve as sponsors. 
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Preliminary schedules were developed and the first trial interviews 
were held with superintendents and school board members in New 
England states other than Massachusetts in order to avoid interfer- 
ence with the Massachusetts sample, at that time unselected. ‘These 
preliminary interviews revealed a number of problems to which the 
interviewers would be exposed if the interviews were held in the 
superintendent’s office. ‘They also led to the conclusion that some 
of our a priori notions regarding interviewing methods, derived from 
the literature and previous research activities, were inapplicable in 
this particular research situation.! 

The following period was devoted to the analysis and resolution 
of a number of research design problems and to the development of 
the instruments and schedules to be used in the superintendency and 
school board interviews. A second series of trial interviews was un- 
dertaken which simulated the conditions under which the interviews 
were actually held. They resulted in numerous changes in the final 
schedule, especially in question wording and the sequence in which 
the questions were asked. 

All the interviewers took part in these trial interviews not only to 
familiarize themselves with the development and content of the 
schedules, but also to develop a “feel” for the particular kind of 
situation in which the study interviews would be held. Discussions 
of the experiences and problems encountered in both the school 
board and superintendent interviews resulted in a set of procedures 
for interviewer behavior which will be described later. 

The Population and Sampling Procedure. Consideration was at 
first given to using all the school superintendents in New England 
as the population. ‘This idea was discarded when we discovered that 
there was considerable variability among the several states in the 
legal provisions for the positions of school superintendent and school 
board member. In Connecticut, for example, the chief local school 
official in towns with a population less than 3500 is appointed by the 
State Department of Education, whereas in Massachusetts, the su- 
perintendent is always appointed by the local school board. It was 
felt advisable to control such “state variables” since they might con- 
found the substantive conclusions of the research. Since the number 
of superintendency positions in Massachusetts was considerably larger 
than in any other New England state, it was decided to specify all 
Massachusetts school superintendencies as the population. At one 
point consideration was given to the possibility of interviewing all 
217 superintendents in Massachusetts.. A later decision to conduct 
lengthy interviews precluded this more expansive and more expensive 
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plan. But in view of the relatively small size of the population of 
superintendents in Massachusetts, and in order to secure an adequate 
number of cases for purposes of analysis, the sample size was set at 
half the total number of superintendencies. 

To obtain the sample the following procedure was used. A list of 
all superintendency positions was obtained from the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education.2 These 217 superintendencies were 
categorized on the basis of four geographical areas* in order to elimi- 
nate any geographical bias in selecting the sample. The problem 
then was to obtain a 50 percent random sample within each geo- 
graphical area. ‘Three stratification criteria were used in drawing 
subsamples from each of the geographical areas: 


1. Whether it was a union or nonunion superintendency (a union 
superintendency is one in which the superintendent is in charge of 
two or more school systems).+* 

2. The population of the community or communities for which 
the superintendent administered the local public education program.® 

3. ‘The extent to which the community or communities gave finan- 
cial support to the public schools relative to their ability to pay for 
it. ‘To measure this, a ratio was computed for each school system 
or set of school systems which was the average school expenditure 
per child divided by the per capita assessed valuation of the total 
school area.§ 


The superintendencies in each geographic area were then paired 
according to their similarity with respect to these three criteria. 
Since there were 7 superintendencies which could not be paired by 
this process, 105 pairs, or 210 superintendencies, were left in the 
population. A coin was flipped to select the superintendency from 
each pair to be included in the sample. The resulting 105 superin- 
tendencies constitute the sample of the School Executive Studies. 

We were able to interview 102 of the superintendents in the sam- 
ple. The 3 superintendents with whom interviews could not be ar- 
ranged were replaced by their “duplicates” in the matched sample, 
bringing the total number of superintendent interviews to 105. 

Table 6—A shows the extent to which the study sample is repre- 
sentative of the population of all superintendencies in Massachusetts . 
on the criteria of geographical location and the number of school 
systems for which the superintendent was responsible, that is, whether 
it was a union or nonunion superintendency. The last column of 
the table shows that at least 45 percent of the superintendencies in 
each geographical area were included in the sample and that 48 per- 
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cent of all the superintendencies in the Commonwealth fell within 
the total sample. ‘The totals of columns 1 and 2 show that the sam- 
ple includes 49 percent of all the nonunion and 46 percent of the 
union superintendencies, respectively. With the exception of the 
union superintendencies in geographical area II (a sample of 5 from 
a population of 13 cases), each of the geographical area union and 
nonunion subsamples includes approximately half of the superin- 
tendencies. 


TABLE 6—-A. THE REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE SAMPLE ON THE CRITERIA 
OF GEOGRAPHICAL AREA AND WHETHER THE SUPERINTENDENCY IS A UNION 
OR NONUNION TYPE 


Percentage of the Population of Superintendencies 
Included in the Study Sample 


Geographical (1) (2) (3) 
Area Nonunion (JN) Union (N) Total (N) 
I 50% (24) 50% (22) 50% (46) 
II 50 (20) 34 (13) 45 (33) 
Ill 49 (80) dg 215) 48 (95) 
IV 50 (30) 46 (13) 48 (43) 
Total 49 (154) 46 (63) 48 (217) 


To test the representativeness of the sample on a variable not used 
as a stratification criterion, the salaries’ of administrators in the sam- 
ple were compared to those in the matched sample.® The results are 
summarized in Table 6-B. 


TABLE 6-B. THE PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AT 
DIFFERENT SALARY LEVELS IN THE STUDY SAMPLE AND 
THE MATCHED SAMPLE 


Study Sample Matched Sample 


Salary Level, $ (N =, 105) (N = 105) 
Under 6,000 29.5% 28.5% 
6,000-7,499 40.0 42.0 
7,500-8,999 2159 20.0 
9,000 and over 8.6 9.5 
100.0% 100.0% 


x? = 0.02; 1 > p> 0.99 


Median Salary 


Study Sample $6,486 
Matched Sample $6,511 


The degree of equivalence between the two matched samples is 
quite remarkable when we consider that a chi-square of 0.02 with 
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three degrees of freedom will be exceeded by chance 99 percent of 
the time. Also, the difference between the two medians is only $25, 
a result which further strengthens the contention that our sample is 
representative of the population. 

The research design required individual interviews with the school 
board members associated with each of the superintendents who fell 
in the sample. ‘This was complicated in the union superintendencies 
by the fact that each superintendent was associated with more than 
one board. In these cases, one town from the union was selected at 
random (using different sets of random numbers depending upon 
the number of communities in the superintendency union), and an 
attempt was made to interview all the members of its school board. 
Since the number of members on different school boards ranges from 
3 to 10, the 105 superintendencies provided samples of 105 super- 
intendents, 105 school boards, and 517 school board members.  In- 
terviews were completed with 98 percent or 508 of the 517 school 
board members. At least six attempts were made to arrange inter- 
views with the 9 school board members in the sample whom we were 
unable to interview. 

The subject population to which the findings may be generalized, 
within the limits of sampling error, is therefore nearly all (97 per- 
cent) of the superintendents in Massachusetts during 1952-1953 and 
their school board members. ‘There is no statistical basis to claim 
that the findings apply to any other respondent population. 

Two consequences of this sampling procedure deserve mention. 
First, despite the heavy sampling ratio, the total number of cases 
(105) is relatively small. ‘This places restrictions on the number of 
controls that can be used in the analysis of qualitative data. Second, 
although it is realized that in sampling from a finite universe the 
standard error formulas need to be modified, this was not done in 
our study for two reasons. The first is that the correction that should 
be applied is available for only a few statistical measures, such as the 
mean, and the second is that even though the corrections are not 
made, the errors in generalization will always be on the conservative 
side. “That is, we will be less likely to reject the null hypothesis 
when it is in fact true. With this in mind we can have more con- 
fidence in our findings than that implied by the stated probability 
level. ‘This is another reason, in addition to the logic of incorpo- 
rating direction in the stated hypothesis, why we did not hesitate to 
use one-tailed tests of significance whenever they were appropriate. 
A third reason is that it may be of interest to consider the generaliz- 
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ability of many of the relationships for which statistical tests have 
been made to some infinite population. 

The Superintendency Interview.® In designing the superintendency 
interviews four special considerations had to be taken into account. 
First, the interviews had to provide data for a series of specific re- 
search problems. In addition to the role analysis problems consid- 
ered in this volume, the School Executive Studies dealt with a num- 
ber of other questions such as differential levels of aspiration, and 
job and career satisfaction. Other objectives were to examine the 
utility of a model for the analysis of social power, and to explore 
the problem of social sensitivity. Such a multipurpose inquiry de- 
manded a great deal of attention to the length and continuity of the 
interviews. 

Second, since school superintendents are extremely busy and fre- 
quently overworked, it was necessary to give special consideration to 
the problem of obtaining their cooperation in order to complete in- 
terviews of any length. 

Third, some of the data we required concerned delicate matters, 
such as, the superintendent’s evaluation of his school board members, 
his perceptions of their motivations in seeking election, his power 
referents in decision-making, and his behavior when exposed to con- 
flicting expectations. ‘This consideration had implications for our 
decisions about the place of the interview, the structuring of the re- 
spondent’s perception of the interviewer, and for the choice of inter- 
viewing techniques to maximize rapport in the interview situation. 

Fourth, in view of the decision to conduct relatively long inter- 
views it was necessary to make arrangements to deal with potential 
fatigue problems. 

Two aspects of the interviews with the superintendents that are 
somewhat unusual in sociological investigations are a direct conse- 
quence of these considerations. First, the interviews averaged eight 
hours in length, with a range of from seven to ten hours.1° Not 
only did the data requirements necessitate an interview of such length, 
but it was felt that to obtain certain types of information, a relatively 
long “build up” period was necessary. ‘The trial interviews suggested 
that one or two hours would ordinarily not be enough to develop the 
kind of rapport we felt was needed to encourage uninhibited discus- 
sion of topics such as power referents or their behavior when exposed 
to contradictory expectations. To uncover such material requires a 
high degree of rapport between interviewer and respondent, and one 
of the elements in its achievement is time. Questions dealing with 
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power referents and conflicting expectations were not raised until 
the fifth and sixth hours of the interview. 

The second unique aspect of the interview was its location. In- 
stead of interviewing the superintendents in their home communities, 
they were invited to the research staff offices. This was done for a 
number of reasons. First, the trial interviews revealed that it was 
impossible to secure adequate rapport and continuity when the in- 
terviews were held in the superintendent’s office.t4 Second, inter- 
viewing the superintendents in the staff offices provided a more anony- 
mous environment. Third, by holding the interviews in their own 
offices, the interviewers had much greater control over the interview- 
ing situation. When the trial interviews were conducted in a super- 
intendent’s office the interviewer had to accommodate himself con- 
tinually to a variety of interruptions which did not enhance rapport. 
Because of the distance, field headquarters, under comparable con- 
ditions, were established in the western parts of the state for the 
convenience of superintendents in those areas. 

The interviews were carried out over a nine-month period. Ap- 
pointments were made by telephone, at which time the superintend- 
ent was invited to spend a complete day at Harvard to participate in 
the study. We told him that it was sponsored by two important New 
England educational associations and financed by a major foundation, 
and laid great stress on the anonymous and confidential nature of 
the interview. It was also explained that the research was similar to 
studies which have been made of industrial executives, who are ap- 
parently important status referents for many superintendents. We 
appealed to his professional values by pointing out that the research 
findings could exert an impact on training programs in educational 
administration. 

Each superintendent was interviewed individually by a senior staff 
member. ‘The superintendent usually arrived at our offices at or 
before nine o’clock in the morning and left around five in the after- 
noon, although some of them did not leave until much later. Before 
beginning the interview the points which had been made in our 
earlier telephone conversation were reviewed. Special emphasis was 
given to the anonymous nature of the interview and the importance 
the research might have for his profession. We encouraged the su- 
perintendents to ask any questions they had about the studies, and 
did not begin the “formal” interview until we judged that they had 
been answered to their satisfaction. 


The first part of the interview was concerned with personal and 
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vocational background information.!2 ‘The interviewer secured a 
detailed job history, and the superintendent was asked a series of 
questions about his motivation for entering the field of education 
and the superintendency, his training, how he secured his positions, 
how he allocated his time, and about such additional matters as the 
major problems confronting his school system. ‘The second part of 
the interview was concerned primarily with a detailed examination 
of his definition of the superintendent and school board member 
roles and with his perception of his and the board’s behavior. The 
third part dealt with the following topics: the superintendent’s level 
of aspiration, his job and career satisfaction, his self-evaluation, and 
the actual and ideal division of labor with his school board. During 
this period, he was asked to complete instruments designed to tap 
dimensions such as the degree to which he worried and the degree 
of freedom of action he felt in his relations with the board. 

These early parts of the interviews normally consumed a period 
of three hours. During the afternoon session the interview turned 
to more confidential data. The fourth part of the interview dealt 
with the superintendent’s evaluation of his individual school board 
members and their performance as a board. Several questions con- 
cerning his perceptions of the type of community in which he worked 
were also asked. The fifth part centered on a detailed consideration 
of the superintendent’s influence and power referents who exerted an 
impact on his decisions. The sixth part was concerned with an ex- 
amination of his exposure to incongruent expectations or role con- 
flicts. ‘The final part dealt with his social sensitivity. Each superin- 
tendent was asked to predict the responses of his school board mem- 
bers to questions about their evaluation of him and to predict their 
responses to items from the role definition instruments. 

To minimize respondent fatigue and to maintain interest, a change 
of pace was used to provide variety and breathing spells for the re- 
spondent. Within the limits of the data requirements and time re- 
strictions an attempt was made to introduce the maximum amount 
of procedural variety into the interview. Numerous techniques were 
used, including self-administered questionnaires, interviewer-adminis- 
tered schedules, and closed and open-ended questions. It was found 
that interest was more easily maintained and fatigue apparently de- 
creased by changing from one type of questioning to another within 
relatively short periods of time. In a series of trial interviews greater 
reliance had been placed on self-administered questionnaires; even 
though these interviews were shorter than those emphasizing open- 
ended questions, evidence of greater fatigue was apparent. 
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An important problem that was faced was whether the interview 
situation should be structured so that the superintendent would view 
the interviewer as a learner or sophisticate in the problems of public 
education. We attempted to follow a middle path between these 
extremes. Each respondent was at the top of the hierarchy of the 
educational system in his community, whereas the interviewers were 
sociologists who. had affiliations with the Department of Social Rela- 
tions and the Graduate School of Education at Harvard University. 

How an interviewer is perceived depends in large part on the in- 
herent possibilities of the situation as well as the expectations of the 
interviewee. If, of necessity, the interviewer is defined as a complete 
outsider (for example, the anthropologist in a foreign culture) there 
is scarcely any alternative except to occupy the position of the learner. 
In such a situation the respondent can be highly selective about what 
he ‘“‘teaches” the investigator. In the trial interviews it readily be- 
came apparent that the respondents perceived the interviewers as 
representatives of the Graduate School of Education and in conse- 
quence as having some degree of sophistication in educational ad- 
ministration. ‘This was felt to be desirable because in these same 
interviews it was found that superintendents were unwilling to “open 
up” to an “outsider” on such matters as role referents, problems with 
school board members, the pressures faced, and the power system of 
the community. 

Four things were done that tended to result in the superintendent's 
perception of the interviewer as that of the sophisticate. (1) Al- 
though the data were to be treated primarily in a sociological and 
social psychological framework, the substantive material in much of 
the interview was heavily educationally oriented. ‘The “jargon” of 
educators was used in the schedule material, and many topics that 
are controversial among superintendents were mentioned. (2) The 
interviewer introduced himself to the superintendent in his first con- 
tact (usually a telephone call) as a member of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education and used this same identification in 
the actual preliminaries of the interviewing situation. (3) It was em- 
phasized that the project had been endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee of two highly respected educational associations in New Eng- 
land.43 (4) Finally, the interviewer attempted to avoid involvement 
in discussions of technical educational problems. 

On the other hand, in explaining the purposes of the study, the 
interviewer assumed the learner position. ‘The interviewer told the 
superintendent that he and the other research staff members had gone 
through most of the textbooks in educational administration and 
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found them of slight help in understanding what the staff felt to be 
a crucial problem for the administrator, namely, how to work with 
and through people. The phrase “human relations” apparently was 
as attractive to superintendents as it is to business executives. It was 
explained that his help was needed to determine the problems that 
the men “on the firing line’ actually face, not what the textbook 
writers talk about. ‘This, apparently, hit a communicative chord. 
In general, this procedure seemed to be a highly satisfactory resolu- 
tion of the problem of the interviewer’s identity in this lengthy in- 
terview situation.1!4 

The superintendency occupation, itself, has several features that 
tended to maximize rapport and minimize fatigue in this interview 
situation. A superintendent finds it difficult to talk over his prob- 
lems with people in his own community; as a consequence he seems 
to derive great cathartic value from being able to talk with a “‘col- 
league interviewer.” ‘These men are important individuals in their 
communities. It would seem to be a reasonable hypothesis that one 
may share confidences with equals but not subordinates. The isola- 
tion of the top man in formal organizations has frequently been 
commented upon by students of industrial sociology. In the case of 
the school superintendent this isolation applies not only to his rela- 
tions with his staff but also frequently to his relationships within the 
community. Nearly everyone in the community is involved in the 
school system in one way or another and therefore can possibly affect 
his job and career. Most of his time is spent in his own community, 
where he must watch his step, but he can “let his hair down” when 
he leaves his community and when he talks to professional colleagues 
who “understand these things.” ‘These phenomena, plus the fact that 
great effort had been expended to make them comfortable and feel 
important, may explain why after eight hours of interviewing, which 
were actually physically tiring, it very frequently occurred that these 
men thanked the interviewer for a very enjoyable and profitable day. 
In addition, by obtaining appointments for him with other faculty 
members in the School of Education, and promising to inform him 
of the research findings, an attempt was made to reciprocate for the 
service he rendered. 


The schedules were designed so that the interviewer could directly 
code many of the superintendent’s replies. When the respondent was 
completing instruments himself, the interviewer used the time to 
document remarks offered spontaneously during the preceding stage 
of the interview, to clarify ambiguous responses for the coders, and 
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to review previously completed self-administered instruments. Probes 
were extensively used, especially in the later phases of the interview. 
In the portion of the interview concerned with social power referents, 
the initial questions were indirect and quite general but later were 
gradually narrowed down until finally questions were asked about 
relationships with specific individuals. At another point a “reverse 
funnel” technique was used to obtain the role conflict data? In 
general, the interviewing method was eclectic; the procedures used 
depended upon the nature and the presumed difficulty of securing 
adequate responses. 

The School Board Member Interviews. In contrast to the inter- 
views with the superintendents, those with the school board members 
were held in their home communities. They were also much shorter, 
ranging from one and a half to six hours and averaging two hours. 

At the close of each superintendency interview permission was re- 
quested to contact his board members. If we had not asked his per- 
mission we would have been open to the charge of having told the 
superintendent only half the story regarding our procedures. Fur- 
thermore, since the interviewing program was to cover a period of 
nine months we felt this procedure would maintain good public re- 
lations with other educators, some of whom would be included in 
the sample. Every superintendent agreed to the request, and in only 
three cases did we have to convince them to give this permission. 
The justification presented to the superintendent for the school board 
interviews was that without them we would have information from 
only one side of the superintendent-school board relationship. We 
assured him again of the confidential treatment to be given all inter- 
view materials. 

The first contact with each board member was by means of a per- 
sonal letter from the Dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. ‘The letter described the general purposes of the Studies and 
said that within a week a member of the research staff would contact 
him by telephone to arrange an appointment. As reported earlier, 
98 percent of the 517 board members agreed to be, and were, inter- 
viewed. | 

In the telephone conversation, the respondent was told that the 
interview would require about two hours. He was asked to suggest 
a place where a confidential interview could be held. ‘They were 
conducted in the homes of respondents, in restaurants, in automo- 
biles, in offices, factories, hospitals, schools, hotels, and places of busi- 
ness. ‘The lag between the superintendent’s and his school board 
members’ interviews averaged two weeks. 
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The content of the school board member interview to a large ex- 
tent paralleled the superintendent’s since the research design required 
that a number of the same instruments be administered to both sam- 
ples. In general, however, the school board interviews were not only 
shorter, but much more structured than the superintendents’. 

Processing of the Data and Scaling Procedures. Each completed 
superintendency schedule was edited within a day of the interview. 
The time lag between the school board interviews and the schedule 
editing averaged about a week. 

A large amount of data was either precoded or required only a 
simple transformation to code. Procedures were set up whereby a 
10 percent check was made on all coding. Coding was not. acceptable 
unless it met the standard of 99 percent accuracy. In a few cases 
where new coders were being broken in and the initial 10 percent 
check revealed an accuracy several points below 99 percent, the ma- 
terial was completely recoded. After the codes for the open-ended 
questions were developed, a series of practice coding sessions were 
held until there was unanimity among the coders on the meaning of 
the categories. All of the coding of the open-ended questions was 
done twice, once by an interviewer who was familiar with the ma- 
terial though not with the particular schedule. 


Both the superintendent and school board member schedules in- 
cluded a number of instruments on the basis of which attempts were 
made to develop scales. For the problems investigated we were able 
to use only one set of scales which had been previously standardized: 
a set of scales developed by Levinson.1¢ All five of these were in- 
cluded in the superintendent schedule, but only one, “Political-Eco- 
nomic Conservatism,’ was included in the school board member 
schedule. In the case of other variables it was necessary to devise 
sets of items and test them for scalability. 

In choosing a method of scaling three considerations had to be 
taken into account. First, there were many variables we wished to 
measure, and since it was obvious that the interview schedule would 
be quite long, it was necessary to choose a method which could rely 
on a relatively small number of items; second, in this research it was 
not practicable to develop scales in advance; and third, the superin- 
tendency sample was relatively small. These conditions suggested 
the choice of Guttman scaling or scalogram analysis as a measure- 
ment procedure.!7 

A Guttman scale is “cumulative”: anyone who answers the most 
“difficult” question positively should answer all less “difficult” ques- 
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tions positively. It was felt to be meaningful to apply a cumulative 
scaling model to a number of the variables in the research. 

There are two features of our use of the Guttman technique which 
will be described. The first concerns the use of contrived items in 
the H technique,!® and the second concerns the samples on which 
the scales were derived. 

Previous work suggested that when attempting to scale ten or 
twelve items measuring a more broadly defined variable than those 
on which the technique seems most successful,!® it is usually possible 
to find only four or five items which together meet the minimum 
standards of acceptability.2° With such variables too much error de- 
velops from items having similar marginals. But to use only a few 
of the original items is to run the risk of capitalizing on chance. In 
order to avoid this problem the H technique of scalogram analysis 
was employed. Instead of trying to put all the original items, many 
of which would have similar marginals, into a scale individually, this 
method combines the original items into a smaller number of “con- 
trived items.” ‘The effect is to increase the reproducibility of the 
scale and the reliability of the cutting points while reducing the 
number of rank groups. 

Many of the scales which we derived in this way are based on only 
three contrived items (usually on nine original items). One of Gutt- 
man’s original requirements for scalability was that the scale have a 
reproducibility of ninety.?2!_ However, this figure was based on the 
assumption that the scale would have about ten items. When there 
are only three items in the scale it is possible to obtain a reproduci- 
bility as high as ninety by chance, and it was consequently necessary 
to set a higher standard for the reproducibility of these scales. For 
the three-item scales this figure was arbitrarily set at ninety-five.?? 
Since the probability distribution of the coefficient of reproducibility 
has not been worked out, it is impossible to say whether the obtained 
coefficients are significantly greater than those expected by chance. 

The second special point is concerned with the samples on which 
the scales were derived. For variables on which measures of both 
superintendents and school board members were needed, an attempt 
was made to derive the scales for the combined samples, since mean- 
ingful comparisons between the samples would not be possible un- 
less the scales were based on the same items and cutting points. 
Since the school board sample was nearly five times as large as the 
superintendent’s, these scales would be based primarily on school 
board data. It frequently happened that there was so much differ- 
ence between the two samples on their mean rank on the scales (for 
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example, on the Ideal Division of Labor and Educational Progressiv- 
ism scales) that the smaller superintendent’s sample has a very skewed 
distribution of scale scores. Such skewed distributions may be of 
little value in relating to other variables, but they are still useful in 
providing a comparison between the samples. When it was necessary 
to relate one of these skewed scales to some other variable within the 
separate samples a new scale for each sample was derived. Although 
this means that the variable has a different definition in each sample, 
the fact that it was possible to derive a scale on the combined sam- 
ples gives us some confidence in judging that this difference is mini- 
mal. In each sample the items tended to have the same rank on their 
marginals, but the marginals for one sample were all much higher 
than those for the other. It would seem to be a fair interpretation 
that in such cases the scales for the two samples are measuring the 
same variable but at different places on the continuum.?3 


Notes and References for Chapter Six 


1See Neal Gross and Ward S. Mason, “Some Methodological Problems of 
Eight-Hour Interviews,” American Journal of Sociology, LIX (1953), pp. 197-204, 
and see also Chapter Fifteen. 


*The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Annual Report of the Depariment of 
Education, Part II (Public Document No. 2, Boston, 1951). 


’‘The four areas were defined as follows: Western Massachusetts (Berkshire, 
Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden Counties); Central Massachusetts (Worcester 
County); Northeastern Massachusetts (Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk 
Counties); and Southeastern Massachusetts (Bristol, Plymouth, Barnstable, Dukes 
and Nantucket Counties). 


“Information was obtained from the Massachusetts State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


5'These data were secured from United States Bureau of the Census, United 
States Census of Population: 1950, Vol. I, “Number of Inhabitants,” Chapter 21: 
Massachusetts (Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951). 


*Data on expenditures per pupil were obtained from The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, op. cit., data on the equalized valuations of towns and cities were 
obtained from Massachusetts Teachers Federation, Equalized Valuations of Towns 
and Cities, 1951-52 Series, No. J5, mimeographed. Data on the population of com- 
munities from U. S. Bureau of the Census, op. cit. 


* Massachusetts Teachers Federation, Salaries, Travel Allowances, and Years of 
Experience of School Superintendents, 1951-1952 Series, No. J44, mimeographed. 


*The usual procedure in determining whether any differences between two 
distributions may be attributed to chance is the chi-square technique, but since 
chi-square assumes independence of the two distributions it was not appropriate 
to compare the sample with the total population. Our comparison, therefore, 
was between the sample and the remainder of the population. 

*Some of the materials considered in this section were reported in Gross and 
Mason, op. cit. 
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10 These interviews were of much longer duration than those employed in most 
sociological investigations. ‘Their length and “one-shot” nature also differentiate 
them from most interviewing procedures reported in the behavioral science litera- 
ture. See the following for studies involving interviews of relatively long dura- 
tion: Margaret Mead, The Mountain Arapesh: The Record of Unabelin with 
Rorschach Analysis, “Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History,” Vol. XLI, Part III, New York, 1949; Henry A. Murray, Explorations in 
Personality (New York: Oxford University Press, 1938); Henry A. Murray, Assess- 
ment of Men (New York: Rinehart and Company, 1948); M. Brewster Smith, 
Jerome Bruner, and Robert White, Opinion and Personality (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1956). ' 

11 For the rationale behind the choice of the place of the interview in another 
research situation see John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, Second 
Edition (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp. 23-25. 

1 Although this review of the sequence in which particular problem areas were 
examined covers the entire interview, it is not practicable to present the interview 
schedules in this book because the superintendency schedules were fifty-seven pages 
and the school board member schedules twenty-five pages in length. It should 
also be noted that this volume is concerned with findings based on only certain 
parts of the schedules. Appendices A and B contain the instruments and scales 
used in the analysis of problems treated in this book. 

See William K. Sewell, “Field Techniques in Social Psychological Study in 
a Rural Community,” American Sociological Review, XIV (1949), pp. 718-719, for 
a discussion of the “sponsorship” problem. 

* On the other hand it was found advisable to take the learner position when 
interviewing school board members. Many school board members are uneasy and 
“anxious to please” if they feel they are talking to a professional educator, whereas 
they are glad to propound their own ideas in the presence of a learner. 

* To be discussed in detail in Chapter Fifteen. 

*®'The three scales for which results are reported here, the F, E and PEC scales, 
are short forms developed by Levinson based on scales persented in ‘T. W. Adorno, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authori- 
tarian Personality, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950). 

7 See Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement and Prediction (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1950). 

* Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., “A Technique for Improving Cumulative Scales,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952), pp. 273-291. 

See Stouffer, et al., Measurement and Prediction. 

»® Ward S. Mason, “A Method of Scaling Cultural Orientations” (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1953). 

* See Louis Guttman, “The Basis for Scalogram Analysis,” in Stouffer, et al., op. 
Cina pee lie 

*The actual and chance reproducibilities for each scale are presented in Ap- 
pendix B. For the method of computing this figure see Matilda W. Riley, John 
W. Riley, Jr., and Jackson Toby, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1954), pp. 317-320. 

*'The scales used and the items on which they are based are presented in 
Appendix B. 
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Macroscopic Role Consensus Analysis: 


Objectives and Methodology 


Only some of the data which were obtained by the methods de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter will serve as the basis for the studies 
which comprise the remainder of this volume. ‘The expectations 
which superintendents and school board members expressed for their 
own and the other position serve as the starting point for our con- 
sideration of consensus on role definition, and in a later chapter, con- 
formity to role expectations. ‘The expectations superintendents per- 
ceived as held for them serve as the starting point for our analysis 
of role conflicts. In each of these problem areas the idea of con- 
sensus on expectations is either explicit or implicit; it is explicitly 
the focus of two of the major sections of the volume, those concerned 
with “macroscopic” and “microscopic” consensus, and is implicit in 
both the conformity analysis and the analysis of role conflict. 

We have maintained that the phenomenon of role consensus re- 
quires both theoretical and empirical examination, and deserves ex- 
ploitation as a variable in propositions concerned with cultural organ- 
ization, the functioning of social systems and individual social be- 
havior. In this first empirical section of the volume the focus is on 
role consensus in a macroscopic framework. It is necessary to make 
clear what we mean by macroscopic role analysis and to distinguish it 
from microscopic role analysis, the central problem of the second 
empirical section. In this chapter we will also describe the major 
problems of the macroscopic consensus analysis, present the specifica- 
tions of the object positions to be examined, and describe the methods 
used to measure this kind of consensus. 

Macroscopic versus Microscopic Analyses. In discussing our pro- 
posed conceptual scheme we stressed the importance of a clear specifi- 
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cation of the object and subject populations to be investigated. Un- 
less there is clarity on the questions, “Consensus on what?” and 
“Consensus among whom?” research procedures and findings in studies 
of role consensus will be characterized by ambiguity. The specifica- 
tions of the object population of our inquiries will be presented later 
in this chapter. Since the distinction between macroscopic and micro- 
scopic analyses is based on different categorizations of the subject 
population, or the role definers, it is approprite to specify now the 
subject population to be used. 

For the role analyses presented in this volume, the subject popula- 
tion will consist of occupants of the positions to be investigated. We 
were interested in examining the degree of consensus on the expecta- 
tions for the behavior and attributes of incumbents of the school 
superintendent and school board member positions held by individ- 
uals who actually occupy these positions. Our data for this purpose 
consist of the evaluative standards applied to these positions by a 
stratified random sample of nearly half the superintendents in Massa- 
chusetts (N= 105) and their school board members (N = 508). 
The same data will be used to investigate two sets of problems which 
we shall designate as macroscopic and microscopic role consensus 
analyses. 


The microscopic problems, which will be examined in Chapters Ten 
through Thirteen, are concerned with the variable of role consensus 
as it relates to the functioning of small social systems comparable to 
those analyzed by students of small group research. ‘The subjects of 
these microscopic analyses will be either members of small groups com- 
posed of a superintendent and his school board or just the members 
of a single school board. ‘That is, the analysis will be centered on 
consensus among members of a small group who are responsible for 
the functioning of one school system. Although there are other possi- 
bilities, the microscopic analyses will be restricted to a consideration 
of consensus within a school board and consensus between school 
board members and their superintendent. 

In the analysis of macroscopic consensus the focus of interest is on 
the role definitions of the 105 superintendents, of the 508 school board 
members, or on the consensus between these two samples on their role 
definitions. In this case the role definers are the total samples of su- 
perintendents and school board members. Consensus analyses con- 
cerned with all the superintendents or all the school board members 
in our samples, or analyses concerned with consensus between these 
two samples is macroscopic consensus, whereas consensus among mem- 
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bers of a school board in a particular community, or between a 
school board and its superintendent is microscopic consensus. Al- 
though the identical data will be used in both the macroscopic and 
microscopic analyses, they will be used in different ways. 

It is perhaps worth emphasizing that these analyses of consensus will 
be limited to a restricted set of problems. Consensus may be mean- 
ingfully investigated among and between position incumbents in 
aggregates or social systems ranging in magnitude from a dyad to an 
entire society. Obviously, the two kinds of consensus, within and 
between positions at both the microscopic and macroscopic levels of 
analysis, are only four examples of many possibilities that might be 
examined. For the particular problems in cultural organization and 
small group analysis which will be examined in this and the next 
sections of this book, these four kinds of consensus were considered 
to be of most relevance. 

Macroscopic Analysis Objectives. Our primary objectives will be 
to describe and investigate degrees of consensus among superintend- 
ents, among school board members, and consensus between these two 
sets of role definers on the expectations they hold for incumbents of 
their positions. Each respondent was asked to express expectations 
for the behavior and attributes of occupants of the superintendent and 
school board member positions. In view of our earlier examination 
of the postulate of role consensus, our basic working hypotheses are 
that there will be different amounts of consensus on different expec- 
tations within both samples, and between the two samples. 

We will try to account for different expectations of the incumbents 
of two positions. Superintendents and school board members occupy 
different positions in the social structures of the school systems in 
which they participate, and we will not only predict that there will be 
differences between the two samples, but we shall also test a series of 
hypotheses concerning what those differences will be. 

In addition, an attempt will be made to predict differences in the 
expectations held by incumbents of the same position. Incumbents of 
the same position may be differentiated according to a number of 
criteria, some of which, we will argue, ought to have some effect on 
the expectations they hold. One has been selected for an exploratory 
analysis: the size of the system in which the positions occur. 

We will also examine different degrees of consensus on different role 
segments. Expectations for position incumbents can be segmented 
according to the substance of the expectation, and we will ask whether 
or not there are different degrees of consensus on the different seg- 
ments, and, if there are, try to explain these differences. 
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And finally, a general objective of the entire macroscopic analysis 
is to investigate the utility of a method of studying the expectations 
held by a specified population of role definers. As Newcomb has sug- 
gested, ‘““More adequate operational definitions of role are needed; 
our present poverty in this respect is paralleled by the paucity of 
systematic role research.” ! 

Specifications of the Position. In Part 1 of this book we discussed 
positions and roles in fairly general terms. This was done in order 
to demonstrate the relevance of the proposed conceptual scheme and 
the theoretical and operational complexities considered for problems 
with which the several social sciences are concerned. In distinguish- 
ing between role analyses at the macroscopic and microscopic level we 
presented the specifications for the role definers, or the subject popula- 
tion, which will be used in our empirical analyses. It is relevant now 
to introduce the relational and situational specifications of the posi- 
tion, or of the object population, on which our role consensus analyses 
will be based. 

It was our initial objective to study the “total position” of the 
school superintendent in the sense that we were interested in examin- 
ing all of its positional sectors, that is, its relationships to all relevant 
counter positions. This was an overly ambitious undertaking which 
could be only approximated in the research. In addition, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize that for each positional sector treated, only a rela- 
tively small number of expectations could be studied. 

Although some consideration will be given to expectations for in- 
cumbents of the school board member position, the central focus of 
our analysis is on certain sectors of the superintendency position. The 
expectations to be examined deal with a superintendent’s relationships 
to his superordinates, the school board, his subordinates on the school 
staff, community members in general (some of whom occupy specific 
positions), and professional educators, such as other superintendents. 
It can be said, therefore, that we have used the “position-centric 
model’ described in Chapter Four.? 

To determine their role definitions, we asked the superintendents 
and school board members to respond to a series of expectation state- 
ments preceded in most instances by the question: “As a superintend- 
ent (school board member), what obligation do you feel you have (a 
superintendent has) to do or not to do, the following ... ?”3 A\l- 
though there is little situational specificity in this question, given the 
information that all of our respondents were informed that the study 
dealt with superintendents and school board members in Massachu- 
setts, and that they were all themselves occupants of positions in Mas- 
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sachusetts, it may be inferred that the situation for which respondents 
answered the expectations items was Massachusetts. We say, in con- 
sequence, the object of study situationally specified is the superintend- 
ency position in Massachusetts. An exception to this specification is 
the one required for the role attributes instrument (Appendix Table 
A-2), in which respondents were asked to answer questions according 
to the requirements of their own communities. For this instrument 
the object of study is the superintendency position in particular com- 
munities. 


In considering the specifications of the object population, it is 
pertinent to make certain observations about the kind of system of 
social relationships in which the positions of school superintendent 
and school board member are involved. ‘These observations are also 
relevant in another way. Since in our inquiry the incumbents of 
these positions will be used as the role definers, the kind of social 
system in which they function and their relationships within it may 
have a direct bearing on the extent to which superintendents and 
their superordinates agree on their role definitions. 

There are five observations concerning the kind of relationship net- 
work in which these positions occur which will be discussed. ‘The 
first is that the superintendency and school board member positions 
are embedded in a set of relationships like those that Barnard has 
termed formal organizations. As the formal executive administrator 
and policy makers of local public school systems the superintendent 
and school board members are involved in “. ..a system of con- 
sciously coordinated activities or forces of two or more persons.” # 
This implies that a school system viewed as a formal organization has 
what Barnard has termed an “organizational purpose” or objective(s) 
which it is attempting to accomplish. ‘The goal of a public school 
system may be said to be “to educate” children to participate effec- 
tively as members of their society. | 

From Barnard’s analysis and those of other students of formal or- 
ganization® we may also say that a school system is a formal organiza- 
tion in that it must deal with “economic” problems, those concerned 
with the efficient and effective allocation of its material and human 
resources, and with adaptation problems. For example, it must cope 
with problems deriving from the “informal organization” that invari- 
ably arises within it and that may be a crucial element in the achieve- 
ment of its formal organizational purpose. 

A second related observation is that the positions of school board 
member and superintendent are locations in a form of organization 
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that has most of the characteristics of the type of organization to 
which Weber has applied the term, bureaucracy.6 ‘The regular ac- 
tivities of a bureaucracy, according to Weber, “are distributed in a 
fixed way as official duties.” In addition to being a social structure 
characterized by a definite division of labor and having its officials sub- 
ject to social constraints, a bureaucracy is a social structure governed 
by a system of abstract rules. It contains a definite social hierarchy of 
positions. Its members are subjected “. . . to authority only with 
respect to their impersonal official obligations ... ,” and selection 
procedures are established on the basis of technical qualifications. 
Jobs are obtained through appointment, not election. Personnel is 
promoted on the basis of accomplishment or length of service." Bu- 
reaucracy is an organizational model that appears to be relevant in 
describing major aspects of the social system of which the positions of 
school board member and school superintendent are a part. 

A third point that deserves emphasis is that these positions are 
established by state law. By legal definition the school board is the 
formal policy-making organ of a public school system and the super- 
intendent is its executive officer. ‘The board is superordinate to 
the superintendent. It hires and fires the superintendent, not vice 
versa. ‘These two positions are located at the top of the formal social 
hierarchy of a school system. ‘Through the deliberations and actions 
of their incumbents, decisions are reached that clearly affect the or- 
ganizational purpose and the manipulation of its human and ma- 
terial resources. ‘The authority and responsibility to make major 
policy, allocative, and coordinative decisions for the school systems are 
vested in these positions.® 

Fourth, a school system, like any formal organization, must adapt 
itself to its external environment. Homans would term its adaptation 
to the environment its “external system.’’® In Parsons’ formulation 
an organization must come to terms with systems in its external situa- 
tion since its “output” normally is a function of the “input” from the 
external system.1!° 

Public education in the United States is a function of state govern- 
ments, but the control of public education is largely in the hands of 
the local community. Although there are exceptions,!! the general 
practice is that school boards are elected by residents of the local 
community and public education is supported in large part by local 
property taxes. In Massachusetts, all school boards are elected and 
the greatest share of the expenditures for public education is paid 
by the local community. ‘The importance of its “external’’ relations 
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for its existence and functioning must, in consequence, not be 
minimized. 

The final point that deserves consideration is that school systems, 
‘like most other governmental bureaucracies and in contrast to most 
“private” ones, have as their official policy makers representatives of 
the external system with which they must deal. School boards in 
Massachusetts are comprised of elected representatives of the com- 
munity which pays for and “buys,” in a sense, the “output” of the 
schools. In the typical corporation in American society the board 
of directors represents stockholders of the corporation, not customers. 
In this sense, school board members represent the larger system, the 
community, of which the school system is a subsystem. ‘The contrast 
between this structural setting of the position of school board member 
and that of the superintendency position will later be used as a basis 
for making certain predictions regarding differences on role defini- 
tions between the incumbents of these two positions. 

Methodology. ‘To investigate empirically the problem of role con- 
sensus it is necessary, first, to specify the object and subject populations 
to be treated in the analysis, second, to obtain data on the expecta- 
tions held for incumbents of the specified position(s) by the selected 
population of role definers, and third, to obtain measures of the de- 
gree of consensus on their role definitions. 

In our earlier descriptions of the object and subject populations we 
attempted to meet the first requirement. ‘The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to describe our procedures in meeting the other two. 

In Chapter Five it was suggested that there are at least two pro- 
cedures that can be used to secure data for the analysis of consensus 
on role definitions.12_ The first is to focus on the degree of agreement 
among role definers on which one, or which range of alternatives, 
among a set of available alternatives the incumbent of a position 
should adopt in a particular situation. ‘The second is to focus on 
their consensus on a single evaluative standard that might be applied 
to him. In this research the second alternative was chosen. ‘The 
reason for this decision was operational. It allowed first, for the in- 
vestigation of consensus on a greater number of role segments. Sec- 
ond, for the investigation of conformity to expectations, the problem 
area examined in Chapter Fourteen, the same instruments could be 
used to obtain data on a wide range of role behaviors as well as on be- 
havioral expectations. 

In using this methodological approach we followed the general 
procedure of asking each respondent whether and to what extent he felt 
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a superintendent (or school board member, where appropriate) was 
obligated to do (or be like) what was specified in the particular expec- 
tation item. The available response categories for each item in the 
role definition instruments with this design were: 


A. Absolutely must 

B. Preferably should 

C. May or may not 

D. Preferably should not 
FE. Absolutely must not 


Five of the six instruments of which greatest use is made in this 
analysis are of this kind. Their general content will be briefly de- 
scribed here, and the actual items and the form in which they were 
presented may be seen in Appendix A. For the school board mem- 
bers all responses were elicited verbally, the respondent having a 
card with the response categories before him, while the interviewer 
read off the expectation items. ‘The superintendents in some cases 
gave verbal responses, and in others wrote them. The different treat- 
ment of the two samples was due to the different interview situations 
which have been described in Chapter Four. ‘This difference does 
not seem great enough to invalidate comparisons of the responses of 
the two samples. 

The first four of the five role definition instruments to be presented 
contain items which are potential obligations for superintendents, and 
the fifth contains items which are potential obligations for school 
board members. ‘The instruments are: 


1. Superintendent’s Performances Instrument (Appendix ‘Table 
A-1) contains 37 items, each of which describes a behavior in which 
the superintendent may or may not be expected to engage as the ad- 
ministrator of the public schools. ‘They were designed to cover a sam- 
ple of the major types of activities in which a superintendent engages 
when carrying out his job. Some of the items tend to be general 
statements about a superintendent’s behavior (for example, “Make 
recommendations for the appointment, promotion, or dismissal of 
subordinates on the basis of merit alone.”), whereas others are much 
more specific (for example, “Speak to all major civic groups at least 
once a year.”). They all deal, however, with things a superintendent 
may do as a superintendent. 

2. Superintendent's Attributes Instrument (Appendix Table A—2) 
contains 54 items, each of which is a quality or characteristic. ‘These 
range from items which deal with marital status, age, and religion 
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through others which deal with educational qualifications, to some 
which are descriptive of general personality characteristics or inter- 
personal skills. ‘The presentation of these items was different from 
that of the others, in that school board members were asked how they 
would feel about a person they were about to hire as superintendent 
having these characteristics, whereas superintendents were asked to 
respond according to how they would feel about recommending a 
person for their superintendency position, assuming they had moved 
to another position themselves, who had these characteristics. Al- 
though they were asked as expectations for position prerequisites there 
seems to be little reason to doubt that obligations for applicants 
should apply with equal validity to incumbents. At least we feel 
it is justifiable to make this inference and to compare these attribu- 
tive obligations with the behavioral obligations of the other instru- 
ments. 

3. Superintendent’s Participations Instrument (Appendix ‘Table 
A-3) contains 1] items, each of which specifies some type of participa- 
tion in community groups or activities, such as, ‘““Take an active part 
in local politics.’’ Most of these items are probably peripheral to the 
superintendent’s function of administering the public schools, but they 
are nearly all concerned with his relationships to other systems in the 
environment in which a public school system functions. ‘The question 
to which they are directed is essentially, ““To what extent should a 
school superintendent be expected to relate to specified groups in the 
community?” 

4. Superintendent’s Friendships Instrument (Appendix Table A-4) 
contains 15 items, each of which describes an individual highly visible 
in the community, such as, “a religious leader,” ‘“‘a leader of a veter- 
ans’ organization,” or “a leader of the local taxpayers’ association.” 
Like the participations items, these are probably peripheral to the 
superintendent’s major function, and like them again, of possible 
relevance to his functioning as the administrator of the public schools. 
The question to which they are directed is ““To what extent should a 
superintendent’s intimate friendships be influenced by his public posi- 
tion?” 

5. School Board Performances Instrument (Appendix Table A-5) 
contains 20 items, each of which describes a behavior in which the 
school board may or may not be expected to engage. Like the items 
of the Superintendent’s Performances Instrument, they were designed 
to cover a sample of the major kinds of activities in which school 
boards engage in order to carry out their jobs. The items of this 
obligations instrument may also be considered to be “superintendent’s 
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rights’’ just as the items from the Superintendent’s Performances 
Instrument may be viewed as school board members’ rights. 

A sixth set of items of which considerable use will be made in this 
analysis is the Division of Labor Instrument (Appendix Table A-6). 
It contains 13 items which were of a different design from that of the 
other role definition instruments. Each of its items describes a general 
function which must be carried out in the school system and pre- 
sents four alternatives for which the respondents could express a 
preference. The alternatives, although slightly different for different 
items (according to their content), may be paraphrased as: 


1. Should be entirely the responsibility of the School Board. 
2. Should be largely the responsibility of the School Board. 
3. Should be largely the responsibility of the Superintendent. 
4. Should be entirely the responsibility of the Superintendent. 


Respondents were asked to answer according to what they felt the 
division of labor should be ideally. ‘The responses to these items are 
considered to be expectations in the role consensus analysis in the 
same sense as the items used in the “obligations” type instruments. 
They apply, however, directly to the relationship between the posi- 
tions rather than to only one of the positions. 


These six instruments and the separate items of which they are 
comprised form the major part of the data on which the following 
consensus analysis is based. For some purposes we will be concerned 
with an examination of responses to the items grouped as they are in 
the instruments. For others we will be concerned with an examina- 
tion of responses to the items grouped in ways which will be described 
in detail when they are first presented. Other variables and classifica- 
tions are used, and these will also be described when they first arise 
in the analysis. Since these six role definition instruments will be 
used extensively, it is suggested that the reader turn to Appendix A 
and examine the items used, their form of presentation, and the 
response distributions of the superintendent and school board sam- 
ples. 


Basic to our analysis of macroscopic consensus is the distinction 
between intraposition consensus, that is, consensus among all the 
superintendents or among all the school board members, and _ inter- 
position consensus, or consensus between the two samples of role de- 
finers. Since these two kinds of macroscopic consensus pose quite dif- 
ferent operational problems, we will discuss their measures separately, 
considering intraposition consensus first. 
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In terms of the operational procedures which were used to obtain 
role definitions from the respondents, the intraposition measurement 
problem reduces itself to the following question: Given a series of 
distributions, each of which is comprised of the set of responses of a 
sample to a single expectation item with five response categories 
ranging from “absolutely must” to “absolutely must not,’’ how can 
scores be obtained which will rank the items on a continuum of con- 
sensus? 
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Figure 7-1. Hypothetical examples of percentage frequency distributions of re- 
sponses to two expectation items. 


It is clear that if all the responses for an item fall in one category, 
there is perfect consensus. This recognition does not take us very 
far toward a measure of consensus, however, since in our data there is 
only one item for which the responses come near this extreme. Most 
of the items used do not even approach this degree of consensus. 
Two hypothetical examples of distributions of responses suggest one 
problem with which it is necessary to deal. It could be argued that 
Examples 1 and 2 of Figure 7-1 both show some consensus, but what 
criteria can be used to decide which shows more? ‘There is a larger 
modal category in Example | than in 2; that is, there are more people 
who agree on a single response for Example 1. But Example 1 has 
responses which are distributed over the entire possible range, whereas 
Example 2 has responses in only two categories which are, in addition, 
adjacent. Common sense criteria when applied to these examples 
seem to lead only to a greater indecision as which shows the most and 
which the least consensus. ‘The examples suggest that in the measure- 
ment of consensus at least two elements need to be considered: cen- 
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tral tendencies and variability of the distribution. ‘To take only one 
of these into account would be to ignore important information. 
Another complicating factor is that there are two types of distribu- 
tions which might indicate a complete lack of consensus among the 
respondents. ‘These two types are illustrated in Figure 7-2. In Exam- 
ple 3 there is no consensus because each response occurs with equal 
frequency. In Example 4 the lack of consensus for the total sample 
would appear to stem from the existence of two completely contra- 
dictory evaluative standards applied to the same behavior. ‘These are, 
of course, extreme cases of lack of consensus and they suggest the need 
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Figure 7-2. Hypothetical examples of percentage frequency distributions of re- 
sponses to two expectation items. 


for caution in interpreting whatever statistical measure is used to 
represent response variability. 

Given this setting of the problem, how can a consensus score be 
obtained which will take account of both the height and the range of 
the distribution? If only a classification into a few ordered categories 
were desired, some scheme like taking the minimum number of re- 
sponse categories required to include 90 percent of the cases might be 
used. However, for our purposes a continuous series of scores with 
which to rank the items was needed. ‘This required some sort of score 
involving deviations about a point of central tendency, and this in 
turn required assumptions with respect to the distance between the 
response categories. Several possibilities suggested themselves. When 
each response category is given a numerical weight, ranging from 1, 
for the “absolutely must” category, to 5, for the “absolutely must not” 
category, some kind of average deviation or average squared deviation 
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might be used, based on the mean, the mode, or the median. Several 
of these scoring methods were examined on a sample of items and 
found to give very similar results.13 It was decided to use the variance 
of the distribution as the measure of intrasample consensus.14 
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Figure 7-3. Examples of percentage frequency distributions of school board mem- 
ber responses to five expectation items. 
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Two consensus scores were calculated for each item of the role 
definition instruments, one for each sample. The variance score ob- 
tained for each sample on each item is given in Appendix Tables A-1 
through A-6. The distributions of these scores for the six role defini- 
tion instruments are presented and discussed in Chapter Eight. Some 
examples of response distributions for particular items and the vari- 
ance scores obtained for them will be presented here in order to 
illustrate the problems of interpreting this measure of intraposition 
consensus. . 

In Figure 7-3 are presented percentage histograms of the responses 
of school board members to five items selected from the role definition 
instruments with variance scores ranging from 0.018 (high consensus) 
to 1.896 (low consensus). Although there is high consensus on the 
attribute expectation item, whether or not a superintendent should 
be a “smoker,” the response distribution reveals that this consensus 
is on the C (“may or may not’) category. ‘There is almost perfect 
agreement among school board members that whether or not a super- 
intendent smokes is quite irrelevant to his role or is at least a condi- 
tional matter. On the item with the next highest consensus, “play up 
to influential local citizens,’ there is apparently fair agreement that 
superintendents should not do this, but some disagreement exists 
about whether this is a preferential proscription (‘preferably should 
not’) or a mandatory proscription (“absolutely must not’). Items 
a, b, and c of Figure 7-3 reveal even more striking disagreement 
among school board members; in all three there is a sizable number 
of respondents whose answers reflect a positive and a sizable number 
whose responses indicate a negative evaluation of the activities in ques- 
tion. 


This is an appropriate place to comment on the disagreement which 
is represented by the variance scores of a great many of the expecta- 
tion items, namely, a disagreement on intensity rather than on direc- 
tion. Item d of Figure 7-3 may serve as an illustration. The disagree- 
ment among the responses to this item might appear to be negligible 
insofar as both response categories reveal a negative evaluation of the 
action in question. Almost all school board members say that a 
superintendent should not play up to influential local citizens, but 
some feel he “preferably should not” while others feel he “absolutely 
must not.” Should this be interpreted as only a slight difference? 
Consider the following cases that suggest the importance of such a 
difference. Suppose it is accepted by some group that one “preferably 
should not” dress conspicuously in public places. To change this 
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expectation to “absolutely must not” seems to be a quite drastic re- 
striction of freedom. And on the other side, suppose it is commonly 
accepted that one “absolutely must not’? break windows of public 
buildings. To change this expectation to “‘preferably should not’ is 
at least as drastic an extension of license. In these instances we would 
argue that the difference is clearly of great importance. There would 
seem to be no reason why it should not be of equal importance in the 
case of expectations held for school superintendents. ‘The “absolute” 
categories imply inescapable negative sanctions, while the “preferable” 
categories imply possibilities of their evasion. 

In addition, when a subordinate and superordinate are the role 
definers, a “preferable” rather than an “absolute” standard may be 
interpreted as “‘an escape clause” in role definition. ‘This interpreta- 
tion is suggested by the following comment of one superintendent, 
typical of those made by a number of them in discussing the expecta- 
tions their board members hold. 


They expect you to act like a professional educator when they have no 
personal interest in the matter. But if one of their friends wants a job 
or a contract then they kind of forget about professional standards. ‘They 
don’t see why an exception shouldn’t be made. After all some of them 
give a lot of time to school business and feel they ought to get some re- 
turn for their efforts. 


Particular expectations may reflect other positions a role definer 
occupies. ‘The other positions a school board member occupies may 
affect expectations he holds for his superintendent. If he is “to take 
care of a friend” in school matters he cannot hold immutable expecta- 
tions for his superintendent. “Loopholes” which derive from multi- 
ple position occupancy of role definers suggest a major source of strain 
for incumbents of positions who must resolve the dilemma implied by 
the simultaneous requirements of maintaining “professional” stand- 
ards and “keeping the boss happy.” In our consideration of the super- 
intendent’s exposure to incompatible expectations in Chapter Sixteen 
we shall examine this problem in greater detail. 


The basic problem for the measurement of interposition consensus 
was to find a technique by means of which to determine whether a 
comparison of the responses of the 105 superintendents and those of 
the 508 school board members indicated agreement or disagreement 
on each of the items contained in the six role definition instruments. 

Two statistical techniques for testing the significance of the differ- 
ence between two distributions are the “t test’’ for the difference be- 
tween means and chi-square, for testing the difference between distri- 
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butions of frequencies in qualitative categories. We used the ¢ test 
when we were concerned with the substance as well as the presence of 
disagreement between the two samples. When we wished only to 
distinguish between items on which there was and was not a significant 
difference between the distributions of the superintendents’ and the 
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Figure 7-4. Examples of percentage frequency distributions of school board mem- 
ber and superintendent responses to five expectation items. 
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school board members’ responses, we used chi-square. The 5-percent 
level was accepted as indicating a lack of consensus between the two 
samples. This will allow us to say whether the differences between 
the two distributions for a single expectation item are chance differ- 
ences or not. 

Here we would like to present examples of items on which there is 
disagreement according to the chi-square criterion, and items on which 
there is not disagreement, in order to discuss some of the complexities 
that arise in the interpretation of this measure. The same items 
which were used to illustrate the measure of intraposition consensus 
will be used. In Figure 7-4 are presented the superimposed per- 
centage histograms of superintendent and school board member 
responses to these five items. 

On three of the items in Figure 7-4 the chi-square between the two 
distributions is significant, and on two it is not. Of the two items on 
which there is not a significant chi-square, on one there is high con- 
sensus within both samples (item e) and on another, relatively low 
consensus within both samples, (item c). Item c is a good illustration 
of the kind of item which will require us to speak of “no disagree- 
ment” rather than agreement. Although there is no significant dif- 
ference between the two distributions, it could hardly be said that 
there is agreement between superintendents and school board mem- 
bers on whether or not a superintendent should compromise with 
local pressure groups. ‘There is simply little consensus within either 
sample and no significant difference between the distributions of re- 
sponses which reveal this lack of consensus. On the other hand, it 
can be said that there is agreement between the two samples on the 
appropriate expectation for the “smoker” item. Both samples agree 
that a superintendent “may or may not” be a smoker. 

Item d, on which the chi-square is significant at the .05 level and on 
which there is approximately average (for our data) consensus within 
both samples, exemplifies another kind of disagreement between the 
two samples. ‘There appears to be a greater tendency for superintend- 
ents to respond permissively (“may or may not”) and for school board 
members to respond in the “preferably should not” category, whereas 
in both samples there is a generally negative evaluation of “playing up 
to influential local citizens.” ‘The difference between the samples in 
this instance seems to be one of degree rather than kind, or intensity 
rather than direction. We would argue for the importance of this 
difference on the same reasoning we used in interpreting the signifi- 
cance of the difference between the “preferable” and “absolute” re- 
sponses for the intrasample analyses. 
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Items a and b show quite different discrepancies between the two 
distributions. On item b there seems to be a shift to the negative end 
of the response categories by the superintendent sample. It is impos- 
sible to describe this discrepancy between the two samples as one sim- 
ply of intensity or simply of direction. ‘There is a greater propor- 
tion of school board members who respond permissively, but also a 
greater proportion of superintendents who say “absolutely must not.” 
The difference may be best described as one in which there are two 
distinct groups of school board members, one of which evaluates it 
negatively (“preferably should not’). In contrast to this, the superin- 
tendents’ responses are distributed nearly equally over four of the five 
response categories. It is difficult to describe the discrepancy between 
the two distributions on this item without describing the entire dis- 
tributions, rather than just those parts which do not overlap. 

The difference revealed on item a of Figure 7-4 is one which can 
be described as a difference primarily in direction. A much greater 
proportion of superintendents evaluate the action of this item posi- 
tively, and a greater proportion of school board members evaluate it 
negatively. Although the concentration of superintendents who re- 
spond positively is in the absolute category, and of school board 
members who respond negatively in the preferable category, the dis- 
crepancy is primarily one of direction rather than of intensity. 
It is interesting to note also that superintendents can be said to feel 
more strongly about this item than do school board members. 

From another vantage point these response distributions are illustra- 
tions of the heterogeneous patterns that emerge when the role defini- 
tions of a subject population are examined empirically. They suggest 
that caution needs to be exercised in the interpretation of proposi- 
tions which assert or imply that there are unimodal evaluative stand- 
ards for position incumbents when incomplete or no empirical evi- 
dence is presented. 


Two final methodological points need to be discussed before pro- 
ceeding with the analysis of macroscopic role definition. First, how 
were the expectation items obtained? They were devised and selected 
after an examination of the hortative, periodical, and textbook litera- 
ture in the field of educational administration, after informal discus- 
sions with faculty members in the field of education administration in 
the universities and after our participation in conferences, both formal 
and informal, with school administrators and school board members. 
As a consequence of the pretests, the first set of role definition instru- 
ments were refined considerably. 
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This raises the second and final methodological point: the “sam- 
pling of items” problem. ‘Throughout the macroscopic analyses we 
shall be concerned with two primary foci of attention. For some 
problems we shall compare groups of people on given sets of role 
expectations, whereas for others we shall compare different role expec- 
tation items. So long as we are concerned with the first of these foci, 
the analysis is straightforward. We will be dealing with two stratified 
random samples which have been drawn according to conventional 
procedures, and we can make tests of significance in order to generalize 
from our samples to the populations from which they were drawn— 
the superintendents and school board members of Massachusetts. 

At other times, however, we shall focus attention on items rather 
than on people. We have argued earlier that the holistic conception 
of role should be abandoned in favor of a “‘role segments” conception. 
Within the context of our present interest in macroscopic consensus 
one of the problems is to determine whether there is more consensus 
on some segments of a role than on others. ‘To generalize our find- 
ings from the analysis of this problem to a larger population of expec- 
tation items would imply that the items used were a random sample 
from a larger universe of expectations. This would be, of course, very 


difficult to demonstrate even if no known bias entered into the selec- - 


tion of the items and they appeared to be representative of specified 
“functions” of the position. This is the case because, as Louis Gutt- 
man says in his discussion of the problem of sampling items, 


Questions are constructed by the research worker. He selects a par- 
ticular wording of the question, a particular aspect of the content to 
emphasize, etc., etc. It is not as if there were available a list of all pos- 
sible questions and their variations from which those used in the study 
were drawn at random.16 


If we ask, for example, whether superintendents have more consen- 
sus on their performances or on their attributes, it is necessary to con- 
sider the possibility that the performance items were worded ambigu- 
ously, whereas the attributes items were very clear, or one segment 
might contain more items that turn out to be clichés within the pro- 
fession. Any or all of the items might have been phrased differently 
which could change the degree of consensus on any item as well as 
its relative position among a group of items. Therefore, when we 
compare groups of items we cannot generalize beyond our own expec- 
tation items. 

Some of the problems which we have set ourselves are ones for 
which there are few precedents in sociological research, and conse- 
quently the methods we have adopted may strike some readers as 
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arbitrary. Our intention is to explore certain problem areas which 
seem of first importance to the development of role theory. We have 
used whatever tools were at hand and, in cases where they were lack- 
ing, invented some of our own. Wherever it seemed reasonable we 
have attempted to present our analyses deductively, but where this did 
not appear to be a profitable procedure we did not avoid induction. 
The analyses which are presented have little similarity to “crucial 
experiments,” based as they are on data gathered in diverse interview 
situations (although they were as uniform as possible) and on sched- 
ules designed to elicit as much information as possible about as many 
different facets of role definition and role behavior in as little time as 
possible. They should, however, provide some foundation for further 
research in the same general problem areas, and as well, some insights 
into the complexities of social relations in social systems. 
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4@The variance has a number of advantages: (1) The variance employs squared 
deviations, and it was felt to be desirable to magnify extreme deviations, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the check list included variations in intensity. Differ- 
ences between adjacent categories such as “absolutely must” and “preferably 
should” measure differences in the degree to which the role obligation is felt to be 
obligatory, whereas differences between nonadjacent categories appear to measure 
far more important conflicts of viewpoint. (2) The variance could be computed 
N(ZX*) — (2X)? 

N? 

the variances without actually finding the deviation scores and the sums required 
by the formula could be accumulated rather easily on I.B.M. equipment. (3) The 
variance is a statistic which lends itself easily to a variety of statistical computa- 
tions and manipulations. For example, the difference in the amount of consen- 
sus on a given item for the superintendent and school board samples could be 
quickly determined by the F test or variance ratio, which simply utilizes the ratio 
of our two consensus scores. (4) The variance lends itself equally well to the 
measurement of macro- and microconsensus. ‘This was not true of measures utiliz- 
ing deviations about the mode, for example, for the mode is not very meaningful 
for very small samples. 


relatively easily. By using the formula it was possible to compute 


% The variance scores for the Division of Labor items, which have four response 
categories, were adjusted to make them comparable with items in the other instru- 
ments, all of which had five response categories. 


16 Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement and Prediction (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950), p. 286. 
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The Analysis 


of Interposition Consensus 


The major focus of interest in this chapter is the agreement and 
disagreement between two sets of role definers, incumbents of the 
superintendency position and incumbents of the school board member 
position. First, we shall investigate the proportion of items in each 
of the role definition instruments for which there are statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the response distributions of these two sets 
of role definers. These data will then be used to test a series of hy- 
potheses which are concerned with the explanation of disagreement on 
role definition between incumbents of the administrator and policy- 
maker positions in the formal organization of the school system. 

The percentage of items in each of the role definition instruments 
on which there is disagreement between the superintendent and school 
board member samples according to the chi-square criterion is pre- 
sented in ‘Table 8-A. On over one third (37 percent) of the expecta- 


TABLE 8—A. PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS YIELDING SIGNIFICANT CHI-SQUARES FOR 
THE COMPARISON OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AND SCHOOL BOARD SAMPLES ON 
INDIVIDUAL ROLE DEFINITION ITEMS 


Percentage of Items for Which the 
Chi-Square Was Significant: 


At Less Between ‘Total Less 


Instrument N than .01 .01 and .05 than .05 
Division of Labor 13 100% 0% 100% 
Superintendent Performances ay) 59 11 70 
Superintendent Attributes 54 54 9 63 
School Board Performances 20 60 0 60 
Superintendent Participations 11 Zi 18 45 
Superintendent Friendships £5 13 13 26 
All Instruments 150 54 9 63 
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tions items there is no significant difference. ‘This suggests some strain 
toward consistency between the two samples. However, the fact that 
on 63 percent of the expectation items there is a significant difference 
between the two distributions (significant at least at the .05 level) 
indicates that there is a marked tendency toward disagreement be- 
tween the two samples of position incumbents. 

In view of the complexities, noted in Chapter Seven, that arise in 
the interpretation of disagreements between the samples according to the 
chi-square criterion, these findings require a more detailed examina- 
tion. In appraising them it is relevant to ask to what extent the dif- 
ferences found between the superintendent sample and the school 
board sample reflect differences in role definition on items on which 
there is relatively high agreement within one or both of the samples. 
Similarly, we may question the extent to which the “strain toward 
consistency” (suggested by the fact that on 37 percent of the items 
there were no significant differences between the samples) occurs 
because there is high agreement within either or both of the samples. 
To answer these questions, the role definition items were classified 
according to the degree of consensus within each of the two samples. 
The cutting point selected was the median variance score (.395) of the 
distribution of variance scores obtained for all items in both samples. 
In ‘Table 8—B, the role definition items have been categorized accord- 
ing to whether there is high or low consensus within each of the two 
samples, as well as according to whether or not there is agreement 
between the two samples. 


TABLE 8-B. CLASSIFICATION OF ALL (150) ROLE DEFINITION ITEMS ACCORD- 

ING TO CONSENSUS WITHIN EACH OF THE SAMPLES AND ACCORDING TO 

WHETHER OR NOT THERE IS A SIGNIFICANT DEGREE OF DISAGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE TWO SAMPLES 


Disagreement High (#) or Low (ZL) Consensus within Each Sample 
between the 

Two Samples Hs Hsp Hs Lsp Ls Hsp Lg Lsp Total 

Nonsignificant 32 9 2 16 59 

Significant 26 20 3 42 91 

Total 58 29 5 58 150 


On sixteen of the items on which the chi-square between the two 
distributions is insignificant there is low consensus within both sam- 
ples, suggesting that for these items, the findings can more reasonably 
be interpreted as indicating “lack of disagreement” rather than “agree- 
ment,’ and to some extent suggesting that the “strain toward con- 
sistency” interpretation is in error. Reference to Example c¢ of Fig- 
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ure 7-4 (p. 110) will perhaps clarify this interpretation. For neither 
sample can it be said that there is agreement on whether or not a 
superintendent should “occasionally compromise with local pressure 
groups.” To say that the insignificant chi-square obtained for this 
item represents agreement between the two samples would ignore the 
relatively low consensus within both samples. We consequently in- 
terpret the findings for this item as representing “lack of disagree- 
ment.” 

On another 32 items in Table 8—-B on which the chi-square between 
the two distributions is insignificant, there is high consensus within 
both samples. It is perhaps only with respect to these items, compris- 
ing only 21 percent of the role definition items used in this analysis, 
that it would be reasonable to suggest that there is a “strain toward 
consistency” in the role definitions of the two samples. There are 87 
items on which the superintendent’s sample has relatively high con- 
sensus (columns | and 2), but of these, there are 46 on which there 
is a significant difference between the two samples. Similarly, of the 
63 items on which school board members agree among themselves 
(columns | and 3), there are 29 on which they disagree with superin- 
tendents. The distribution of items in this table makes salient the 
suggestion that there are important differences in the way the two 
samples define their roles. It is consequently relevant to determine 
whether these disagreements on role definition represent differences in 
the zntensity (or mandatoriness) with which the expectations are held, 
or differences in the direction of the expectations, that is, whether they 
are positive or negative. 

It will be recalled that the respondents were given a choice between 
“absolutely must’ and “preferably should’ or between “absolutely 
must not” and “preferably should not,” or the neutral category, “may 
or may not,’ for each expectation item. Do the findings which have 
been presented represent disagreements between the superintendent 
and school board member samples on the direction of the evaluative 
standards applied to position incumbents, or do they represent dif- 
ferences only with respect to whether the expectations are mandatory 
or preferential? 

To investigate this problem at least two approaches were possible,} 
one of which was to combine the “absolutely” and “preferably” cate- 
gories at each end of the check list and split the neutral category, 
“may or may not,” between the two. This approach assumes that 
there are only two directions to the expectation, positive and nega- 
tive. We chose a second approach, which was to leave the neutral 
category separate. In effect we took the position that there were 
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three directions to an expectation: positive, negative, and neutral. 
From one point of view the response “may or may not” is not an 
expectation but a lack of an expectation. On the other hand it can 
be thought of as a midpoint between the positive and negative poles. 
Both approaches appear reasonable but each requires that in in- 
terpreting findings, one must constantly bear in mind the procedure 
used. In the accompanying analysis we have computed chi-squares 
for “direction only” by leaving the “may or may not” response cate- 
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Figure 8-1. “Full” and “direction only” percentage frequency distributions of school 
board member and superintendent responses to the item, “refuse to recommend the 
dismissal of a teacher the public wants dismissed if he feels that the public com- 
plaint is invalid.” 


gory separate.2 This means that a significant chi-square on direction 
may represent a difference between a positive or negative evaluation 
of the behavior or attribute, or a difference between its positive-neu- 
tral or a negative-neutral evaluation. An inspection of the response 
distributions in Appendix Tables A-1] through A-6 will reveal that 
the latter differences have a considerably greater frequency than the 
former. 

Figure 8-1 illustrates for one item the procedure employed. In 
this case although the original “full distribution” chi-square was 
significant at the one percent level the recomputed chi-square when 
the effect of intensity is removed was not significant at the 5 percent 
level. 

A comparison of the chi-squares obtained for the “full distribu- 
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tions” with those computed for “direction only” is found in ‘Table 
8—C. Whereas 63 percent of all the expectation items show significant 


TABLE 8-—C. PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS YIELDING SIGNIFICANT CHI-SQUARES FOR 

THE COMPARISON OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AND SCHOOL BOARD SAMPLES ON 

INDIVIDUAL ROLE DEFINITION ITEMS, BY ‘“‘FULL DISTRIBUTION’ AND BY 
‘“DIRECTION ONLY” 


Percentage of Items for Difference 
Which the Chi-Square between the 
Was Significant at Percentages 
Less than .05, for: for “Full 
Distribution” 
Full Distri- Direction and “Direction 


Instrument N bution, % Only, % Only,” % 
Superintendent Performances 37 70 49 ya! 
Superintendent Attributes 54 63 46 17 
Superintendent Participations 11 45 36 9 
Superintendent Friendships 15 36 36 0 
School Board Performances 20 60 35 25 
Division of Labor* is 100 85 15 
All Instruments 150 63 46 17 


* For this instrument the “Direction Only” chi-square was computed by com- 
bining category 1 with 2, and 3 with 4 (in Appendix Table A-6). 


differences in the original analysis, 46 percent do so after the “abso- 
lutely” and “preferably” categories have been combined, a drop of 
17 percent. ‘This shows that to some extent differences between the 
two samples represent differences in intensity or mandatoriness but it 
also demonstrates that a majority of the differences are of a perhaps 
more “serious” nature. 

In the last column of Table 8—C it will be seen that there are rela- 
tively fewer significant relationships lost by eliminating intensity from 
the Participations and Friendships Instruments than for other groups 
of role definition items. The responses to these items for both sam- 
ples were most frequently permissive, which means that few responses 
tend to be in the extreme categories. Consequently for these items 
combining 4 with B and FE with D has little effect. Eliminating in- 
tensity has less effect on highly permissive items and considerably 
more on preferential and mandatory items. 

From this part of the interposition macroscopic consensus analysis 
the following conclusions may be drawn: 


1. For 37 percent of the items, using the chi-square criterion, no 
differences were found between the distributions of superintendents’ 
and school board members’ responses. 
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2. On a large proportion of items (63 percent), however, there was 
a significant difference between the distributions of their responses. 

3. On some of the items the difference demonstrated may be con- 
sidered to be due to different degrees of intensity with which the posi- 
tion incumbents express their expectations, that is, the disagreement 
is on whether the expectation is mandatory or preferred. 

4. On other items the demonstrated differences may be considered 
to be due to different directions of expectations, that is, the disagree- 
ment is on whether the expectation is positive, neutral, or negative. 


These preliminary analyses have been concerned with the extent to 
which there is disagreement between two samples of role definers. 
In the following section, hypotheses which in part account for this 
disagreement will be presented and tested. The hypotheses will be 
concerned with the explanation of differences in the substance of the 
the expectations held by incumbents of the positions of superintend- 
ent and school board member. Having shown that there are different 
degrees of consensus among samples of position incumbents, our ob- 
jective now is to present and empirically test explanations of why 
this disagreement on role definition occurs. 

_ We have chosen to base our theoretical formulations of the prob- 
lems to be considered on assumptions about formal organizations from 
which hypotheses may be derived concerning disagreements in role 
definition between incumbents of a superordinate and a subordinate 
position. While this may place a theoretical restriction on the gener- 
alizability of our findings, it will serve the purpose of illustrating the 
utility of the role concepts presented in Chapter Four for analyses in 
different problem areas, in this case, problems of formal organizations. 

The data by means of which we will test the hypotheses were ob- 
tained from respondents who were incumbents of positions in school 
systems, which, we have argued, can be viewed as formal organizations. 
The available data can consequently provide relatively clear tests of 
theoretical reasoning and hypotheses concerned with formal organiza- 
tions. It may be that some of the hypotheses derived are capable of 
generalization to incumbents of any position in any social system, but 
since we do not have the data by means of which to test it, we have 
not made this generalization. Furthermore, in the case of certain 
hypotheses it would have been possible to derive them on the basis of 
other (and perhaps simpler) assumptions, for example, with respect 
to psychological processes. Since there are, however, other hypotheses 
which are perhaps specific to formal organizations, placing this re- 
striction on the theoretical and empirical analysis allows us to adopt 
and test a consistent theoretical framework for the explanation of con- 
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ditions leading to disagreements on role definition in both the inter- 
and intraposition macroscopic consensus analyses. 

In Chapter Seven we made five observations regarding the system 
of social relationships in which the positions of superintendent and 
school board member are involved. ‘These were, briefly, that a school 
system is a formal organization, that it has many of the characteristics 
of a bureaucracy, that the school board is superordinate to the super- 
intendent, that school systems must deal with their external environ- 
ment, and that the school board represents the external system with 
which the school system must deal. Given social systems with these 
characteristics, what can be inferred about differences in the expecta- 
tions held by incumbents of the superintendent and school board 
member positions? 

We shall argue that in formal organizations like public school sys- 
tems there are inherent forces which tend to create disagreements 
between policy makers and their administrators. Each of the hy- 
potheses which will be presented and tested is based on certain defini- 
tions and assumptions. It is relevant to make these definitions and a 
number of these assumptions explicit at the outset. 


1. A formal organization is defined as a social system with “a 
primacy of orientation to the attainment of a specific goal.” 3 

2. ‘To achieve this goal, formal provisions must be made to break it 
down into specific tasks whose achievement is delegated to incumbents 
of formally established positions. 

3. ‘The achievement of the goal of the organization is contingent 
on the achievement of tasks by position incumbents. 

4. ‘The general function of a position incumbent who has authority 
over incumbents of other positions is to see that the particular set of 
tasks for which his subordinates are responsible is accomplished and 
that they contribute to the achievement of the “higher” order task (s) 
for which he is himself responsible. 

5. In order to achieve the task(s) for which his position has been 
formally created, the incumbent of any position must make decisions 
or choices among possible alternative courses of action. 

6. Any decision of an incumbent of a position in a formal organiza- 
tion will have an effect not only on the achievement of the task(s) of 
that position, but also on the achievement of “higher” and “lower” 
order tasks for which incumbents of other positions are held account- 
able, and ultimately, on the achievement of the goal of the organiza- 
tion. 

7. From the viewpoint of the incumbent of a particular position, 
his primacy of orientation is not to the organizational goal but to the 
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achievement of the task(s) for which his position has been created 
and for which he is held accountable. 

8. In order to carry out the task(s) of a position, an incumbent will 
feel that it is necessary to have as complete control as possible over 
the factors and conditions impinging on decisions for which he will 
be held accountable. 

9. An overriding assumption which it is necessary to make in order 
to deduce hypotheses from these eight propositions is that incumbents 
of positions in formal organizations are motivated to achieve the tasks 
for which they are held accountable. 


Definition of Superordinate-Subordinate Responsibilities in the Di- 
viston of Labor. What implications can be drawn from this series of 
definitions and certain of these assumptions about how superordinates 
and subordinates will define their respective responsibilities in rela- 
tionships involving the tasks for which they are each held accountable? 

If the decisions of a position incumbent have an effect on the attain- 
ment of the formal task(s) of his position and the formal task(s) of his 
superordinate (Proposition 6) and if the superordinate and subordi- 
nate both feel it necessary to have as complete control as possible over 
decisions affecting their respective tasks (Proposition 8), and if both 
are motivated to achieve their formal tasks (Proposition 9), then it 
follows that: 


Hypothesis 8-1: In specifying the division of responsibility between 
a subordinate and superordinate, incumbents of each of these posi- 
tions will assign more responsibility to their own position than in- 
cumbents of the other position will assign to it. 


The following characteristics of school systems relevant to the 
propositions from which this hypothesis has been deduced, make it 
possible for us to test it for the superordinate and subordinate posi- 
tions of school board member and superintendent. First, the formal 
organizational goal of the public schools is to provide public educa- 
tion for children so that they may participate effectively as members 
of society. Second, by law the tasks of the school board are to estab- 
lish the policies under which the school system will be administered 
and to see that the type of educational program desired by the com- 
munity, of which the board members are the elected representatives, 
is provided in the schools. ‘Third, the tasks of the superintendent 
are to administer and supervise the physical and human resources 
involved in the internal functioning of the school system as the chief 
administrative officer of the board. And fourth, decisions affecting 
the accomplishment of their respective tasks must be made concerning 
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the hiring, firing, and promotion of personnel, the fiscal support to be 
requested of the community, textbook selection, and so on. 

The responses of superintendents and school board members to 
the Division of Labor Instrument comprise the data with which Hy- 
pothesis 8-1 can be tested. ‘The hypothesis would lead to the predic- 
tion that for each item in this instrument the superintendent’s sam- 
ple will have a higher mean response than the school board member 
sample since the four response categories are numbered from one 
through four, beginning with “this is entirely the responsibility of 
the school committee” (scored 1) and ending with “this is entirely the 
responsibility of the superintendent” (scored 4). 


TABLE 8—D. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RESPONSES OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS TO THE DIVISION OF LABOR ITEMS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
ability | According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Item * Nsp | Xszp | Ns Xs DAG. Re sthan 8-1 
a. When a new teacher is to be hired: 504°) 2:98 }:104,1-3.71 1.0.73 1 13.2.) 94008 + 
b. If a new building is needed: 476 41°2.61 (1029 1-3:00)0 | Ol39)|0 9 5.70 O01 + 
c. When a new textbook is needed: 506.753.3110 103)..03.85; |-0. S40 6.9.8 1 sees + 
d. On the budget: 506 | 2.90 | 1047/7 3.20 | 0.31 |> 6.012008 + 
e. On instructional policy: 507. }.2.91 | 1044°:3.101) 0.19 | 3.6:) au + 
f. On public relations: 501952283 |p 103) 32030) 0307.68) a 00n + 
g. How are teachers’ grievances handled? 504 | 3.49 | 103 | 3.89 | 0.40 | 14.3 | .001 + 
h. Who handles relationships with com- 
munity groups that wish to use pupils 
for their own purposes? 500 | 2.49 | 104 | 3.30 | 0.81 | 10.0 | .001 + 
i. When a community organization wishes 
to use school property, the request: 504 | 2.35 | 104 | 2.95 | 0.60} 9.0} -.001 + 


7. Who is responsible for and supervises 
the maintenance necessary to keep the 
school plant in good operating condi- 


tion? 497 | 2.94 | 104 | 3.44 |0.50] 7.0} .001 + 
k. Whao is responsible for the child attend- 
ance regulations? 506°} 3.38:| 104 |'3:71 | 0.33), 4.6 | 200T + 


1. Who makes recommendations for in- 

creases in salaries of school system em- 

ployees? 503 | 3.02 | 104 | 3.62} 0.60] 8.5] .001 + 
m. Who initiates policy matters? 507 | 2.69 | 104 | 3.06 | 0.37 | 5.6; .001 + 


Proportion of the items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to 
Hypothesis 8-1 = 13/13 = 1.00, which is significant at the 0.01 level. t 


* The response categories, which differ for each item, are presented in Notes for Appendix Table A-6. 

| The test of whether the number of correct predictions differs significantly from what would be expected 
by chance used throughout the volume was a sign test, using the table of binomial coefficients. 

Table 8-D reports the mean scores for both the superintendents and 
school board members on each of the items in the Division of Labor 
Instrument. The evidence provides strong support for the hypothesis 
as applied to superintendents and school board members. The differ- 
ences between the school board and superintendent means are con- 
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sistently in the direction predicted on the basis of the hypothesis. 
The proportion of items correctly predicted (1.00 or 13/13) is sta- 
tistically significant at the .01 level by the sign test. Furthermore, 
the difference between the means of the responses of superintendents 
and school board members for every item is statistically significant at 
the .001 level. 

Implied in this hypothesis is a single dimension of “dominance in 
the assignment of responsibility” between two positions, and when it is 
tested with thirteen individual items, the hypothesis receives support. 
By deriving a Guttman scale on the basis of the combined sample of 
superintendents and school board members (see Appendix ‘Table B—3a) 
it is possible to demonstrate whether or not the difference between su- 
perintendents and school board members predicted for individual items 
is also obtained with a summary measure. In Table 8—E are presented 
the frequency of scale scores of board members and superintendents 
on the Ideal Division of Labor Instrument. The difference between 


TABLE 8-£. FREQUENCIES OF SCALE SCORES OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ON THE IDEAL DIVISION OF LABOR SCALE* 


Frequency 
School Board Members Superintendents 
Scale Score (N = 467) (Ne—2103) 
) 62 61 
% 143 oy) 
1 186 5 
0 76 0 
Mean Scale Score 1.41 2.54 


Critical Ratio = 12.02 
Probability less than .001 


* This scale is described in Appendix Table B—3a. 


the mean scale scores of school board members and superintendents is 
1.13 which, for a range of only 4, is sizable and statistically significant 
at the .001 level. Since this second test is based on the same data 
(although differently treated), it does not provide additional evidence 
for Hypothesis 8-1, although it does substantiate the conclusion that 
superintendents and school board members differ on the dimension 
of “dominance in the assignment of responsibility” between their posi- 
tions. 

Required Degrees of Technical Competence and the Division of 
Responsibilities. ‘The reasoning underlying Hypothesis 8-1 led to 
the conclusion that either a superordinate or subordinate will assign 
greater responsibility to himself than the other will assign to him. 
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It allowed us to predict that there would be differences in the re-: 
sponses of superintendents and school board members to the Division 
of Labor Instrument. If two additional assumptions are made, an- 
other hypothesis may be developed which is concerned with the divi- 
sion of responsibility between subordinates and superordinates, but 
which takes into account the fact that different degrees of technical 
competence are required for different tasks. 

The starting point for deriving this hypothesis consists of the two 
following assumptions: The decisions made by incumbents of super- 
ordinate and subordinate positions have an effect on the achievement 
of each other’s task(s) (Proposition 6), and incumbents of both posi- 
tions are motivated to achieve their formal tasks (Proposition 9). 
The two additional assumptions required for this hypothesis are first, 
that the incumbents of both the superordinate and subordinate posi- 
tions are aware that for the achievement of different tasks, different 
degrees of technical competence are required, and second, that incum- 
bents of both positions recognize that although the superordinate has 
greater authority, he does not need the technical competence required 
for the achievement of the formally prescribed tasks of his subordi- 
nates. Given these two additional assumptions, the hypothesis fol- 
lows that: 


Hy pothesis 8-2: Incumbents of both superordinate and subordinate 
positions will assign relatively greater responsibility to the subordi- 
nate for actions requiring greater technical competence than for ac- 
tions requiring less technical competence. 


To test this hypothesis the items from the Division of Labor Instru- 
ment were categorized according to an assessment of the degree of 
technical competence they required. Some of the items may be 
thought of as purely technical, such as decisions about new textbooks, 
instructional policy, and the administration of child attendance regu- 
lations. Others require a lesser degree of technical competence, for 
example, the initiation of policies, responsibility for new buildings, 
and general responsibility for the budget. Another group of items 
seems to require still less technical competence (that is, these items do 
not necessarily require technical competence, although this does not 
imply that there are no established techniques for dealing with them); 
public relations is one such item, and “relations with community 
groups who wish to use pupils for their own purposes” is another. 
The items are arranged in Table 8—-F into the three groups of “Most 
Technical,” “Less Technical,” and “Least Technical.” 

With this classification, the prediction based on Hypothesis 8-2 is 
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that each of the items classified as ‘““Most Technical” will obtain from 
both the superintendent and the school board member samples a mean 
score larger (closer to the superintendent’s end of the response cate- 
gory continuum) than each of the remaining items; “Least Technical” 
items will obtain mean scores smaller than all other items.# 

There will be two tests of this hypothesis (one for each sample) for 
each category of items. There are six “Most Technical” items, each 
one of which will be compared with the remaining seven items in the 
instrument, making 42 comparisons in all for each sample. Whether 
or not the proportion of these comparisons which is predicted cor- 
rectly is significant will be the operational test; for the “Less ‘Techni- 
cal” items there are 36 comparisons to be made, and for the “Least 


99 ¢¢ 


TABLE 8-F. PROPORTION OF COMPARISONS OF ‘‘MOST,”’ “‘LESS,’? AND ‘“LEAST 

TECHNICAL” ITEMS FROM THE DIVISION OF LABOR INSTRUMENT FOR WHICH 

HYPOTHESIS 8-2 LED TO THE CORRECT PREDICTIONS IN. THE SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBER AND SUPERINTENDENT SAMPLES 


School Board Member 


Sample Superintendent Sample 
Probability Probability 
Category of Items Proportion Lessthan Proportion — Less than 


Most Technical (Items 

ance 2; jand k of 

Table 8-D) 39/42 = .93 01 31 /A2.—=3.88 01 
Less Technical (Items 

b, d, 1, and m of Table 


8-D) 31736) =).00 01 28/36 = "278 01 
Least Technical (Items 

f, h, and i of Table 

8-D) 28/50; 295 01 237 30ceae U1. 01 


Technical,’ 30 comparisons. In Table 8—F is presented for each sam- 
ple and each category of items the proportion of comparisons for 
which the hypothesis led to the correct prediction. These findings 
provide significant support for the hypothesis, in the case of each set 
of comparisons at least at the .01 level. 

It is perhaps worth commenting on the fact that we have tested the 
second hypothesis with six separate (but not independent) tests. It 
was felt to be necessary to make separate tests for the two samples be- 
cause of the possibility that the means of one sample would tend to 
confirm the hypothesis whereas those of the other did not. The same 
can be said of the categories of items, even though the sign tests for 
each category are not independent of one another; it would have been 
possible to confirm the hypothesis for the “Most Technical” items, 
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within a sample, when neither of the other two categories received 
confirmation, because only one of the two sets of comparisons is com- 
mon to any two of the tests for the separate categories. Given con- 
firmation on two categories, however, the third will be necessarily con- 
firmed. As it happened, with our data it made little difference, since 
all of the sign tests are significant. 

Obligations to Incumbents of Counter Positions. In carrying out 
their tasks position incumbents in formal organizations must deal with 
incumbents, not of all, but of only certain counter-positions. “These 
counter positions may be involved in the formal organization or not, 
as for example, customers with whom a salesman must deal directly 
who are not in the formal organization in which the salesman is em- 
ployed. Since incumbents of different positions in formal organiza- 
tions are held accountable for different tasks (Proposition 2) this 
assumption leads to the conclusion that they will deal directly with 
incumbents of different counter positions. 

Under these conditions, the following reasoning leads to an hy- 
pothesis which is concerned with different degrees of expressed obliga- 
tion to incumbents of different counter positions. If incumbents of 
two positions deal directly with incumbents of different counter posi- 
tions, and it is also assumed that in order to carry out their tasks posi- 
tion incumbents must maintain positive relationships with those with 
whom they deal directly, then, because the primacy of orientation of 
position incumbents is to the achievement of their own tasks (Proposi- 
tion 7) and they are motivated to achieve these tasks (Proposition 9), 
the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 8-3: In specifying the obligations of an incumbent of 
any position (A) in a formal organization to the incumbents of a 
counter position (B), incumbents of positions in the organization 
who deal directly with incumbents of this counter position (B) will 
specify a greater degree of obligation of A to B than will incumbents 
of positions who do not deal directly with incumbents of this counter 
position. 


It was pointed out earlier that one of the tasks of the school board 
is to see that the type of education desired by the community is pro- 
vided in the school system. ‘The achievement of this task requires 
that school board members, as their elected representatives, must deal 
directly with community members. Community member then, may 
be thought of as a counter position with the incumbents of which 
school board members must deal directly in carrying out their formally 
prescribed tasks. ‘The primary tasks of the superintendent are to ad- 
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minister and supervise the physical and human resources involved 
in the znternal functioning of the school system, so that he need not 
deal directly with community members, even though, in carrying out 
subsidiary functions, such as public relations, he may. 

School superintendents must, however, deal directly with the school 
staff in carrying out their prescribed tasks. Furthermore, since the 
superintendent intervenes in the line of authority between the teach- 
ers and the school board, it can be said that the board need not deal 
directly with incumbents of the counter position of teacher. ‘These 
are two counter positions which can be used in a test of this “obliga- 
tions to different counter positions” hypothesis. School board mem- 
bers are required to deal directly with community members, whereas 
superintendents are not; superintendents are required to deal directly 
with teachers, whereas school board members are not. 

A third counter position which may be used in a test of Hypothesis 
8—3 is that of “professional educator’’ outside the local school system. 
In order to carry out their administrative tasks effectively, superin- 
tendents must have certain technical skills which are ordinarily ac- 
quired through formal training in institutions of higher education, 
through experience in other administrative positions, and through 
association with other superintendents in associations of professional 
educators. Furthermore, in order to maintain their skills at the 
highest possible level, superintendents must continually associate with 
their fellow professionals. We will say, consequently, that in order 
to carry out effectively their formally prescribed tasks, superintend- 
ents must deal directly with incumbents of the counter position of 
“other professional educator.” Since school board members are not 
required to perform technical administrative tasks, they need not 
deal directly with incumbents of this counter position. 

In order to test the hypothesis, items from the Superintendents 
and School Board Members Performances Instruments were used 
which could be interpreted as dealing with “obligations” to incum- 
bents of the three counter positions of “Community Member,” 
“Teacher,” and ‘Professional Educator.” ‘These items are presented 
under their appropriate categorization in Table 8-G. The predic- 
tions are that superintendents’ responses, on the average, will reflect 
a greater felt obligation to teachers and other professional educators, 
than do school board members’ responses, and that school board 
members’ responses will reflect a greater felt obligation to local com- 
munity members than do superintendents’ responses. 

Whether or not a particular response to an item reflects more or 
less felt obligation to the incumbent of the counter position to which 
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the item refers depends on the phrasing of the item. It will conse- 
quently be helpful to illustrate the prediction to which the hypothesis 
leads for one item from each group. Item ] in Table 8-G is (should 
the superintendent) “Favor local firms in awarding school contracts, 
even though this may increase public expenses somewhat.” ‘To select 
“absolutely must” from the response categories for this item implies 
the strongest felt obligation to “members of the local community,” 
and consequently, on the basis of our hypothesis we would predict 
that the school board sample would obtain a lower mean response 
(that is, closer to the “absolutely must” end of the continuum) than 
would the superintendents’ sample. ‘The superintendents’ sample 
should obtain a lower mean on item 7, “Write articles for pro- 
fessional journals,” since the response “‘absolutely must” implies the 
strongest degree of felt obligation to “professional educators.” Simi- 
larly, the superintendents’ sample should obtain a lower mean on 
item 11, “Refuse to recommend the dismissal of a teacher the public 
wants dismissed, if he feels that the public complaint is invalid,” 
since an “absolutely must” response to this item implies the strongest 
degree of felt obligation to “teachers.” 

A sign test was used as the test of the hypothesis, and the results 
are presented in Table 8-G. ‘The results of this test support the 
hypothesis; the direction of the difference between the means of the 
superintendents and the school board members samples was predicted 
correctly for 13 of the 16 items, and this proportion (.81) is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 

Task Orientations to Different External Systems. ‘The assumptions 
and definitions from which the hypotheses we have so far examined 
were derived, have been restricted to aspects of the znternal function- 
ing of formal organizations. By introducing the ideas that (1) for- 
mal organizations are subsystems within larger systems (for example, 
a school system is a subsystem within the community) and (2) that 
position incumbents in one formal organization are also members of 
other social systems, we may proceed with the development of an 
hypothesis leading to the prediction of additional differences in role 
definition between the incumbents of two. positions in a formal or- 
ganization. 

If it is assumed that members of two different social systems ex- 
ternal to a formal organization interpret its organizational goal dif- 
ferently, and that in order to carry out their assigned tasks incum- 
bents of different positions in a formal organization identify with 
members of, or are themselves members of, these two external systems, 
and since the tasks of incumbents of each position in a formal or- 
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TABLE 8-G. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RESPONSES OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS TO ITEMS DESCRIBING OBLIGATIONS TO 

INCUMBENTS OF THE COUNTER POSITIONS OF ‘‘GOMMUNITY MEMBER,” ‘‘PRO- 
FESSIONAL EDUCATOR,” AND ‘‘TEACHER”’ 


Direction 


Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- | rectly (—) 
Item and Response Category Reflecting ability | According to 
Greatest Obligation to Incumbents of 4 Less Hypothesis 
Counter Position * Nssp | Xsp | Ns | Xs D |C.R.| than 8-3 


Community Member Counter Position 
1. Favor local firms in the awarding of 

school contracts even though this may 

increase school expenses somewhat. (A) | 494 | 3.59 | 105 | 3.66 | .07 | 0.7 | not sig. + 
2. Give consideration to local values or 

feelings regarding race, religion, na- 

tional origin, in filling vacant teaching 

positions. (A) 507 (3.1451 1057) 3:33) 19 (et.4" not sig. + 
3. Fight continuously against any local 

attacks on educational principles or 


methods which he knows are sound. (EZ) | 507 | 1.60 | 105 | 1.23 | .32 | 4.7 .001 + 
4. Occasionally compromise with local 
pressure groups. (A) B05 13.08717105: 4.5.00 |) 22521) 2.07) 830! = 


5. Take a definite stand against any un- 
reasonable demands which may come 
from local taxpayers. (£) HO Te e2,025 RLOSN IRIE S One OGn m9. .001 + 
6. A committee not afraid to take stands 
regarding education in advance of com- 
munity thinking. (£) 90601 .1.54717 105 9[ 11,63 1.09) 51.3 4 not sig. = 
Professional Educator Counter Position 
7. Write articles for professional journals 
which will be of benefit to others in the 


profession. (A) SO Je |b2-sOnimlOSme2 235s O Se met motisip. + 
8. Read most of the professional jour- 
nals. (A) SO Jee. O/aletOSs ii -Oln le OGM | miele iDotsic. + 


9. Work on committees sponsored by the 
state department of education and pro- 
fessional organizations. (A) BO) || 922385 |) TNMs | ey eked E763) -001 + 
10. Cooperate willingly with researchers 
who are attempting to advance knowl- 
edge in his field. (A) 507) 1-68) | 1055)1.699) 01" | 0.2" mot sig. = 
Teacher Counter Position 
11. Refuse to recommend the dismissal of 
a teacher the public wants dismissed if 
he feels that the public complaint is 


invalid. (A) 505. 1 1.98 || 105 |.1.61) | .37 | 3.4.1) 001 = 
12. Consult with staff members about fill- 
ing vacant teaching positions. (A) 5070) 2.54 tet05: }.1.99) 19.35) (64.7 .001 + 


13. Defend his teachers from attack when 
they try to present the pros and cons of 
various controversial social and politi- 


cal issues. (A) SO5e12.035| 51059 01-447 598 O57 .001 =f 
14. Help his teachers to get higher sala- 

ries. (A) 506 | 2.36 | 105 | 1.60] .76 |11.3 | .001 = 
15. Make curriculum changes without con- 

sulting the teaching staff. (£) 506) 173.978 |81050t4: 3791 40m 55.08 8.001 “1 


16. Help the school committee resist de- 
mands by teachers for higher salaries. 
(E) 5026 Si1 18) °105913.89 12.7401) 6.3" F700 4: 


Proportion of the items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to 
Hypothesis 8-3 = 13/16 = 0.81, which is significant at the .05 level. 


* The response categories and their numerical equivalents used in computing means were: 
A = Absolutely must = 1 D = Preferably should not = 4 
B = Preferably should = 2 E = Absolutely must not = 5 
C = May or may not = 3 
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ganization contribute to the organizational goal (Proposition 2) and 
the primacy of orientation of position incumbents is to the achieve- 
ment of their own tasks (Proposition 7), and since position incum- 
bents are motivated to achieve their assigned tasks (Proposition 9), 
then the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 8-4: Incumbents of different positions in a formal or- 
ganization who identify with members or are themselves members of 
different external systems which interpret the organizational goal 
differently will express expectations for incumbents of any position 
within the formal organization which are influenced by their differ- 
ent identification or membership. 


As with the preceding hypotheses, this is a statement of a quite 
general relationship. In order to test it, it is necessary to identify, 
in addition to the positions in the formal organization, the external 
systems to which the formal organization is related. The school 
system is part of the community, which may be thought of as a sys- 
tem not only external to the school system, but one which includes 
it. The community has a number of functions or goals in addition 
to the goal of the school system. In a sense, the organizational goal 
of the school system, when viewed in the context of the community, 
becomes a “task”? whose achievement contributes to a broader com- 
munity “goal.” We might reasonably conclude that community 
members would define the goal of the school system as subsidiary to 
the broader “community goal.” In reaching decisions about financial 
matters, for example, we would infer that community members 
would consider the relattve importance of education among the 
many services for which they are taxed. Since school board members 
are elected representatives of the community and because of the na- 
ture of their formally prescribed tasks, we would also infer that 
school board members are more likely than superintendents to iden- 
tify with community members in reaching decisions. 

Another system which is external to the school system is one which 
was mentioned in the discussion of the preceding hypothesis: asso- 
ciation(s) of professional educators. It seems reasonable to infer that 
associations of professional educators would define the organizational 
goal of a school system differently from community members, if for 
no other reason than that they are comprised of professional educa- 
tors whose vocation is education. In financial matters, it could be 
inferred that professional educators would give less consideration to 
other goals of a community than community members themselves. 
Education is of primary importance to professional educators, rather 
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than of relative importance among the various functions of a com- 
munity. Superintendents are not only more likely than school board 
members to identify with professional educators but are very likely 
to be members of their associations. 

Having identified elements by means of which Hypothesis 8-4 can 
be tested, we must establish a specific prediction on the basis of 
them. Superintendents are more likely to identify with professional 
educators who define the organizational goal of school systems with- 
out primary reference to other community objectives, whereas school 
board members are more likely to identify with community members, 
who define the organizational goal of the school system as subsidiary 
to more general community goals. The prediction which is based 
on this reasoning and which will serve as a test of Hypothesis 8—4, 
is that superintendents will express expectations which reflect a 
greater willingness to appropriate money for education than those 
expressed by school board members. 

To test this prediction, four items may be interpreted as measuring 
the degree of willingness to appropriate money for education. Since 
there are only four items appropriate for this test, a sign test could 
not be used. Even four correct predictions cannot be considered 
significantly different from what would be expected by chance. Con- 
sequently we will consider that we have four separate tests of the 
hypothesis. When the mean of the superintendents’ responses is com- 
pared with the mean of the school board members’ responses, it 
should be larger or closer to the “absolutely must not” response cate- 
gory (£) in the case of items 1 and 3, and smaller or closer to the 
“absolutely must’’ response category (A) for items 2 and 4. ‘The 


TABLE 8-H. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RESPONSES OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS TO ITEMS REFLECTING DEGREES OF 
““WILLINGNESS TO APPROPRIATE MONEY’ 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
Item and Response Category Reflecting ability | According to 
Greatest ‘‘Willingness to Appropriate die Less Hypothesis 
Money” Nssp | Xsp | Ns | Xs | D |C.R.| than 8-4 
1. In drawing up the budget, cost factors 
are given greater consideration than 
educational needs. (£) 505 | 4.04 | 105 | 4.19} .15 | 1.6 .052 + 
2. Help his teachers to get higher sala- 
ries. (A) 506 | 2.36 | 105 | 1.60 | .76 |11.3 | .001 + 
3. Help the school committee resist de- 
mands by teachers for higher salaries. (EZ) | 502 | 3.11 | 105 | 3.85 | .74 | 8.3 | .001 + 


4. Take a definite stand against any un- 
reasonable demands which may come 
from local taxpayers. (A) 50720219105) 11.36) 665 293 .001 a 
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results of this analysis are presented in Table 8-H. On each of 
the four items the mean of the superintendents’ responses reflects a 
greater willingness to appropriate money for education than does the 
mean of the school board responses. ‘The difference between the two 
sample means is statistically significant on the last three items at the 
.001 level. ‘The first, since the level of significance is so close to the 
.05 level (.052), will be interpreted, with the last Nee, as evidence 
in support of the hypothesis. 

Differences in the Definition of the Line of Authority. It is pos- 
sible to deduce from the original propositions that there will be 
differences between superordinates and subordinates in their defini- 
tion of the line of authority among incumbents of their own positions 
and positions adjacent to them in the hierarchy of the formal organi- 
zation in which they occur. By definition, a formal organization 
contains a hierarchy of authority, and therefore, except for incum- 
bents of the position at its apex, every position incumbent is directly 
responsible to incumbents of a superordinate position. The general 
function of any superordinate is to see that the tasks for which his 
subordinates are responsible are accomplished and that they contrib- 
ute to the higher order task(s) for which he is himself responsible 
(Proposition 4). 

If a position incumbent’s primary orientation is to the achievement 
of his own task(s) (Proposition 7), and he feels it is necessary to have 
as complete control as possible over the factors and conditions im- 
pinging on decisions for which he is held accountable (Proposition 
8), and it is assumed that communication between a position incum- 
bent’s subordinates and superordinates, or a by-pass of his position, 
will detract from this control, and he is motivated to achieve his 
tasks (Proposition 9), then the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 8-5: In defining the line of authority in a formal or- 
ganization, position incumbents will be less likely to accept or more 
likely to reject a by-pass of their own position than are position in- 
cumbents, whether subordinates or superordinates, who participate 
in the by-pass. 


This hypothesis leads to the predictions that superintendents will 
be less likely than school board members to accept (or more likely 
to reject) by-passes in the line of authority involving communication 
between the school board and the superintendent’s subordinates 
(teachers and other school staff), and that school board members will 
be less likely to accept than superintendents by-passes which involve 
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communication between the superintendent and the school board’s 
superordinates (the community members). 

In order to test this hypothesis nine items were used, each of which 
is considered to be measuring the degree of approval (or acceptance) 
of a by-pass of either the superintendent or the school board. Al- 
though some of these nine are clearly descriptive of by-passes, that 
is, Communication between nonadjacent positions, others are only 
implicative of such communication, and for the inclusion of these 
it is necessary to present an explanation. 

The first four items of Table 8-I are used to evaluate superintend- 
ents’ and school board members’ feelings about by-passes of superin- 
tendents. The first two would seem quite clearly descriptive of by- 
passes of the superintendent. ‘The four response categories of the 
first item (from the Division of Labor Instrument) extend from 
“Teachers always bring their grievances directly to the school com- 
mittee members,” to “Teachers always bring their grievances to the 
school committee through the superintendent.” ‘The first response 
category describes a by-pass of the superintendent, and the fourth 
describes an adherence to the line of authority. The prediction on 
this item is that superintendents will obtain a mean response closer 
to the fourth response category than will school board members. The 
prediction for the second item is that superintendents will obtain a 
higher mean response, that is, closer to the “absolutely must not,” 
category. It is felt that little defense is needed of these two items. 

The third item (should the school board) “Appoint only teachers 
nominated by the superintendent?” does require defense, since it is 
only implicative of a possible by-pass. Parenthetically, the responses 
of both samples are somewhat peculiar since this is a legally pre- 
scribed obligation of school board members; it is against the law for 
them to do anything else. Only 53 out of 105 superintendents said 
“absolutely must,” to this item, and only 113 out of 508 school board 
members gave this response. There were 112 school board members 
who said either “preferably should not” or “absolutely must not.” 
This suggests that legal prescriptions do not always completely de- 
fine obligations with which position incumbents are faced. How is 
this item implicative of a by-pass of the superintendent? If the school 
board appoints a teacher whom the superintendent has not nominated 
this detracts from the control he has over the characteristics or quali- 
ties of his staff. Furthermore, in appointing someone whom the 
superintendent has not nominated, the school board is communicat- 
ing with a teacher (in a sense) against his advice. Although they 
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may not be actually by-passing the superintendent, they are by-pass- 
ing his advice and one of his legally prescribed functions. ‘This item 
is used with the understanding that it does not describe the same 
kind of by-pass as the others but one for which the same arguments 
would hold. 

The fourth item of the ‘superintendents’ by-pass” items, is (should 
the superintendent) “Accept full responsibility for the decisions of 
his subordinates?” We think this question may be interpreted as 
asking whether or not the superintendent himself should do some- 
thing which could result in a by-pass of himself. The item does not 
describe a by-pass but a situation or action which could lead to a 
by-pass. If the superintendent does not accept full responsibility for 
the decisions of his subordinates (presumably responsibility to the 
board), he is in a sense stepping outside the line of authority and 
allowing his subordinates to assume this responsibility directly. While 
the action described in the item is not a by-pass, it seems to imply 
a possible by-pass and is therefore considered appropriate in a test 
of the hypothesis. 

The last five items in Table 8-I deal with by-passes of the school 
board. The first of these (item 5), if paraphrased to read “Should 
the board intervene between the community and the superintendent,” 
can be interpreted as a by-pass item, since a negative response (“pref- 
erably should not” or “absolutely must not’’) implies that the board 
would, like the superintendent in item 4, step outside the line of 
authority and allow for the possibility of a by-pass. 

Item 6 (should the superintendent) “Keep his office open at all 
times to all community members?” implies a by-pass (rather than 
describes one), because if the superintendent does this, he allows the 
community members direct access to him rather than access only 
through the board. Both items 7 and 8 are “public relations” func- 
tions which are descriptive of by-passes of the board by the super- 
intendent since he would be communicating with the community 
directly rather than through the board. Whether or not this is with 
the board’s approval is irrelevant, just as it would be irrelevant to 
the interpretation of item 2 whether or not the superintendent ap- 
proved of the board’s giving orders directly to his subordinates. 
They are both by-passes because they describe communication be- 
tween nonadjacent positions, not because someone does or does not 
approve. 

Item 9 describes communication between the superintendent and 
a special category of community members and is considered a by-pass 
even though it might be strange under some circumstances to expect 
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the superintendent actually to urge people to run for the board by 
asking the board to do it for him. It is a by-pass, for which, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis, we would predict that school board members 
will obtain a higher mean (that is, closer to the “absolutely must not” 
category) than will superintendents. 

The test of the predictions for these nine items is a sign test, the 
results of which are presented in Table 8-I. The probability of 


TABLE 8-1. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RESPONSES OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS TO “‘LINE OF AUTHORITY” ITEMS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
Item and Response Category Reflecting ability | According to 
Greatest Willingness to By-pass the ‘eS Less Hypothesis 
Line of Authority Nsp | Xsp | Ns | Xs D |GR.| than totaly, 
By-pass of Superintendent 
1. How are teachers’ grievances handled? 
(School board dominance) * 504 | 3.49 | 103 | 3.89 | .40 |14.3 .001 + 
2. Give directions directly to the superin- 
tendent’s subordinates. (A) HOT acon eLOOm 4: COmle oS 4an eae .001 4 
3. Appoint only teachers nominated by the 
superintendent. (EF) OO 7M e2 4 7eLOO eee 1a 961325 .001 + 
4. Accept full responsibility for the deci- 
sions of his subordinates. (£) 907.1 2.04:7° 105: | 1T.881.".16.1° 1-6" (not sig; ot 
By-pass of Schoo] Board 
5. Protect the superintendent from com- 
munity pressures. (£) OVA SMTA aay ORO: | eh I BAS) 01 + 
6. Keep his office open to all community 
members at all times. (A) S06 11:80.) 1052) 1.70. )-.10 (1.0 | not sig. + 
7. Establish regular channels of communi- 
cation with local newspapers. (A) SOGH E2088 STOSN MESON 49 57.5 .001 ai 
8. Speak to all major civic groups at least 
once a year. (A) DOGS 2 39) ) 105-1223 7, | 020.301 not sig. + 
9. Urge people whom he respects to run 
for the school committee. (A) SORLCS.05 0h 1059) 9710851 0.70) not sigt + 


Proportion of the items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to 
Hypothesis 8-5 = 9/9 = 1.00, which is significant at the 0.01 level. 


* The response categories for this item, from the Division of Labor Instrument, are given in Appendix A-6. 
The “‘school board dominance”’ response category is scored 1, and the “‘superintendent dominance” category 
scored 4. 


predicting all nine items correctly by chance is less than .01, and the 
evidence can therefore be said to support the hypothesis. 

Although only one test of this hypothesis has been made, it should 
perhaps be remarked that it has been tested for the incumbents of 
two positions, for which by-passes are considerably different in kind. 
In general, it can be said that both samples disapprove of by-passes 
of superintendents, superintendents more strongly than school board 
members. Of the by-pass of two school board items (5 and 9) both 
samples disapprove, school board members more strongly than su- 
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perintendents, whereas on the remaining three (6, 7, and 8) both 
samples approve of the by-passes, superintendents more strongly than 
school board members. Despite this variability in the kinds of by- 
pass (or implied by-pass) and in the general feelings of the respond- 
ents (as revealed by the means of both samples), the difference be- 
tween the two samples is consistently as predicted on the basis of the 
general hypothesis. 

The Direct Relevance of Expectations to the Role Definers’ Rela- 
tionship. The preceding hypotheses were developed in order to ex- 
plain differences in role definition of incumbents of positions in for- 
mal organizations. Another macroscopic problem which was explored 
was differential agreement on role segments. ‘That is, on what 
grounds might it be argued that the two samples would tend to have 
greater agreement on certain sets of expectation items than on 
others. In searching for possible explanations of some of these dif- 
ferences which are differences between sets of ztems, we decided to 
proceed inductively. A number of classifications of the items were 
made, but any subclassification within instruments had to depend 
on so few items that we felt little confidence could be placed in any 
conclusions which were suggested. However, one classification of 
the items of the Superintendent Performances Instrument taken to- 
gether with the differences among the instruments themselves, sug- 
gested a hypothesis similar to one Speier had developed earlier from 
an examination of data reported in The American Soldier.5 Speier’s 
hypothesis is that “. . . the difference between opinions on the same 
subject matter expressed by groups high or low in power, privilege, 
or prestige will increase as the subject matter is more closely and 
directly related to the status characteristics and relations of the 
TOU Diec 

This hypothesis may be rephrased to deal with consensus on ex- 
pectations rather than differences of opinion and examined with our 
data: ‘The more direct the relevance of an expectation to the relation- 
ship of incumbents of superordinate-subordinate positions, the less 
consensus there will be on the expectation between incumbents of 
those positions, or, the relationship relevance of an expectation is 
inversely related to consensus between incumbents of positions in a 
subordinate-superordinate relationship. 

Table 8-A (page 116) orders the role definition instruments ac- 
cording to the proportion of items on which there is disagreement 
between the two samples. The Division of Labor Instrument, on 
which 100 percent of the item chi-squares are significant, is the one 
instrument which is comprised exclusively of items directly concerned 
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with the relationship between the superintendent and the school 
board; this instrument is concerned with an integral aspect of their 
relationship—the division of responsibilities between them. At the 
other extreme is the Friendships Instrument, on which only 26 per- 
cent of the items are significant. With the exception of “school 
board member” the items of this instrument have virtually nothing 
to do with the superintendent-school board relationship. The items 
of the Participations Instrument, which has the next fewest signifi- 
cant chi-squares (45 percent) may be considered peripheral to the 
relationship but not so peripheral as the Friendships Instrument, 
because participation in community affairs has definite “public rela- 
tions” implications for the school system and therefore more impli- 
cations than a superintendent’s friendships for the relationship be- 
tween the school system’s administrator and his board of directors. 
The Attributes and the two Performances Instruments which fall be- 
tween these extremes on the percentage of significant chi-squares, are 
clearly much more relevant to the superintendent-school board rela- 
tionship than either the Participations or Friendships Instruments, 
and because they are only in part directly concerned with that rela- 
tionship, not so relevant as the Division of Labor Instrument. This 
ordering of the role definition instruments on the dimension of the 
degree of relevance to the superintendent-school board relationship 
supports the hypothesis that the more directly concerned expecta- 
tions are with relationship between the incumbents of two positions, 
the less agreement there will be between them. 

This same hypothesis can be examined with a subcategorization 
of items from the Superintendent Performances Instrument. Thirty- 
one of the thirty-seven items from this instrument may be categorized 
according to who is the recipient of the behavior specified by the 
item. ‘The categories are the School Board, the Staff, the Commu- 
nity, and the Profession. In Table 8-J are presented the percentages 
of items in each of these categories on which there is a significant 
chi-square between the superintendent and school board member 
distributions. 

There is least agreement on items for which the school board and 
the staff are the recipients (100 percent in both cases). We may make 
a direct comparison between the school board as the recipient of the su- 
perintendent’s behavior and the Division of Labor Instrument: In both 
of these the relationship between the superintendent and the school 
board is of direct concern. The staff, which would include all under 
the aegis of the superintendent and school board, is also a categoriza- 
tion of direct concern to this relationship; the school board is the 
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legal employer of all school staff, and the superintendent is their 
administrator. What the superintendent does in relation to the 
staff is of direct importance to the board, and therefore, of direct 
relevance to the relationship between the board and the superintend- 
ent. At the other extreme, the “profession” (that is, the superin- 


TABLE 8—J. PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT PERFORM- 
ANCES INSTRUMENT YIELDING SIGNIFICANT CHI-SQUARES FOR THE COMPARISON 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AND SCHOOL BOARD SAMPLES ON INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 
CATEGORIZED ACCORDING TO WHO IS THE ‘‘RECIPIENT OF THE BEHAVIOR”’ 


Percentage of Items for 
Which the Chi-Square 
Was Significant at 


Recipient of the Behavior N Less than .05 
1. School Committee (Items 1, 3, 16, 19, 
25, and 35 of Appendix Table A-1.) 6 100% 
Zuotai(Ltems 5. 8.1004 20 wand sou 
of Appendix Table A-1.) i 100 


3. Community (Items 4, 6, 11, 12, 15, 17, 
22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 31, and 33 of Appen- 


dix Table A-1.) 13 eh 
4. Profession (Items 7, 9, 21, 34, and 37 of 
Appendix Table A-1.) 5 20 


tendent’s professional associates) is the category on which there are 
fewest significant chi-squares, or most agreement. ‘The “profession” 
is not directly involved in the school system and is related, like the 
individuals specified by the items from the Friendships Instrument, 
solely to the superintendent. ‘The category of the “community” as 
recipient has 77 percent of its items significant and may be considered 
more relevant to the relationship between the superintendent and 
school board than the ‘“‘profession” because the community is directly 
concerned in the functioning of the particular school system, but less 
relevant than either the staff or the school board. 

These analyses suggest that there tends to be less agreement be- 
tween incumbents of two positions on items which are of direct 
relevance to their relationship than there is on items which are only 
indirectly relevant. It must be noted, however, that these analyses 
are open to a number of possibly valid criticisms. In the analysis 
based on the Superintendent Performances Instrument there are rela- 
tively few items in each of the “recipient of the behavior” categories. 
In the analysis involving all the role definition instruments the Divi- 
sion of Labor Instrument is not formally comparable to the others. 
And in this analysis, too, it can be shown that the relationship 
depends in part on the frequency with which the neutral category 
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is used as a response category. ‘That is, the finding is inconclusive 
insofar as positive or negative responses tend to prevail over neutral 
ones in proportion to relevance. 

These limitations clearly indicate that our findings must be viewed 
as suggestive. Since this hypothesis is, however, one that appears to 
be contrary to “common sense” and certain important theoretical 
notions, it is suggested that it be subjected to rigorous theoretical 
and empirical analysis. 

Summary. In this chapter some exploratory steps have been made 
in the analysis of macroscopic role consensus between incumbents of 
two positions. The general objectives were to examine consensus 
between samples of incumbents of the positions of superintendent 
and school board member and to test certain hypotheses concerning 
differences in role definition of incumbents of different positions in 
formal organizations. 

On a sizable proportion (37 percent) of the role definition items 
used in this analysis there were no significant differences between the 
distributions of expectation responses of school board members and 
superintendents. On the majority of items (63 percent) there were 
significant differences between the two samples. On 46 percent, the 
differences could be attributed to differences in the “direction” with 
which incumbents of the two positions expressed their expectations. 
On still another group of items the differences between the two sam- 
ples could be attributed to the “intensity” with which the expecta- 
tions were held when the “direction” was eliminated. 

In approaching the question of why there is disagreement on role 
definition between incumbents of two positions in a formal organi- 
zation, a series of propositions describing characteristics of formal 
organizations were presented, on the basis of which five hypotheses 
were derived. ‘The first of these led to the prediction that school 
board members and superintendents, in defining the division of re- 
sponsibilities between their two positions, would each assign greater 
responsibility than the other to his own position. ‘This hypothesis 
was supported. Another hypothesis concerned with the division of 
responsibilities which received significant support led to the predic- 
tion that superintendents and school board members would assign 
more responsibility to the superintendent’s position for actions re- 
quiring greater technical competence, and less for actions sae 
less technical competence. 

A third hypothesis which was based on these propositions led to 
the prediction that, because of their different tasks, superintendents 
and school board members would express expectations which re- 
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flected a greater degree of felt obligation to incumbents of different 
counter positions. ‘This prediction was confirmed for the counter 
position of “community member” to whom school board members 
felt more obligated than superintendents, for the counter position 
of “teacher” to whom superintendents felt more obligated than school 
board members, and for “professional educator,” to whom superin- 
tendents also felt more obligated than school board members. 

Similar reasoning led to a fourth hypothesis on -the basis of which 
the prediction was made that superintendents would be more willing 
to appropriate money for education than are school board members. 
This hypothesis was also supported by the data. 

A fifth hypothesis based on these formal propositions was that in- 
cumbents of two positions adjacent in the hierarchy of a formal or- 
ganization would express different expectations about “by-passes’’ in 
the line of authority. This led to the prediction that school board 
members would be more likely than superintendents to accept by- 
passes of the superintendent, and superintendents more likely than 
school board members to accept by-passes of the school board. ‘This 
prediction also received support from the data for by-passes of both 
kinds, even though certain “by-pass of superintendent” items used 
in the test of the hypothesis dealt with what may be considered to 
be “public relations” activities of the superintendent. 

A final analysis attempted to account for some of the variability 
in the degree of consensus between the incumbents of the two posi- 
tions on different role segments. An hypothesis was suggested con- 
cerning consensus and different degrees of direct relevance of the 
segments to the relationship between incumbents of superordinate 
and subordinate positions. 

These hypotheses and analyses have all been concerned with ex- 
pectations of incumbents of two different positions. A set of prob- 
lems which will be explored in the next chapter is implicit in the 
fact of variability in role definition among the incumbents of the 
same position. The general working hypothesis on the basis of which 
the analyses of both between position macroscopic consensus and 
within position macroscopic consensus was predicated is of the vari- 
ability in the expectations of position incumbents. Having explored 
between position consensus, our next task is to demonstrate, examine, 
and in part account for variability in the expectations expressed by 
incumbents of the same position. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Eight 


1'This discussion does not apply to the items in the Division of Labor Instrument. 
These have a four part check list which ranges, in general terms, from superintend- 
ent dominance to school board dominance. For these items intensity was elimi- 
nated by combining category 1 with 2, and 3 with 4. (See Notes for Appendix 
Table A-6). 

“It should be pointed out that when the chi-squares were computed for the “full 
distributions” it was sometimes necessary to combine categories because of the small 
expected frequencies for some of the cells. They are “full distributions” in the 
sense that maximum use was made of the data. Furthermore, in some of the 
“direction only” computations category C (“may or may not”) was combined with 
AB or with DE for the same reason. 

$Talcott Parsons, “Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of 
Organizations-I” Administrative Science Quarterly, I (1956), p. 64. 

*The prediction for the “Less Technical” items is that they will obtain a mean 
score larger than the “Least Technical” and a mean score smaller than the “Most 
Technical” items. 

5 Samuel A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, I and II (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949). f 

*Hans Speier, ““The American Soldier and the Sociology of Military Organiza- 
tion,” in Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Editors), Continuities in 
Social Research (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1950), p. 124. 


The Analysis 


of Intraposition Consensus 


The extent of variability in the role: definitions of incumbents of 
the same position is a phenomenon that has received slight theoreti- 
cal or empirical treatment in the social sciences. ‘The purpose of this 
chapter is to explore this area. Using the method to measure macro- 
scopic intraposition consensus described in Chapter Seven, we shall 
first present the frequency distributions of the intraposition con- 
sensus scores on each of the role definition instruments for the two 
sets of role definers of this study, the 105 superintendents and the 
508 school board members. ‘These data will then be used in the 
examination of a number of intraposition consensus problems. 

Preliminary Observations. “The percentage frequency distributions 
of the intraposition consensus scores (variance scores, high consensus 
equals low variance) on the six role definition instruments for both the 
superintendent and school board member samples are presented in 
Figure 9-1. ‘The seventh distribution includes the variance scores of 
all items from all six instruments for each of the samples. : 

Several preliminary observations may be made regarding these 
distributions. First, they provide support for the basic working hy- 
pothesis that there are different amounts of consensus on different 
expectation items within each sample of role definers. For each role 
segment and for all role segments combined there is clear indication 
of variability in the degrees of consensus on different expectation 
items among each of the two sets of role definers. Second, there is a 
greater dispersion of variance scores for both samples on the Super- 
intendent and School Board Member Performances Instruments (b 
and c) than there is on the Attributes, Participations, and Friend- 
ships Instruments (d, e, and f). ‘Third, it may be observed that — 
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whereas the distributions of the two sets of variance scores tend to 
parallel each other closely for five of the six role definition instru- 
ments, on the Division of Labor Instrument there is a marked dif- 
ference between them. A comparison of these two distributions 
(Figure 9-1, a) indicates that for items of the Division of Labor role 
segment there is in general less consensus among school board mem- 
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Figure 9-1. Smoothed percentage frequency distributions of the variance scores of 
the school board and superintendent samples on the items of six role definition in- 
struments. 
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bers than among superintendents. Fourth, although there are no 
items on which there is perfect consensus among superintendents or 
school board members (that is, items with a variance score of zero) 
neither are there any items on which there is a complete absence of 
agreement.! 

The objectives of the remainder of this chapter are to present and 
test hypotheses which will account for the different expectations of 
incumbents of the same position. 

Differences between the Samples on Intraposition Consensus. ‘The 
first analysis to be undertaken with the intraposition consensus data 
is directed to the question: Among which of the two sets of role 
definers, the 105 superintendents or the 508 school board members, 
will there be greater consensus on their role definitions? 

If we make two assumptions, a general hypothesis may be derived 
which would embrace this specific question. ‘The first concerns the 
socialization process or type of training required for incumbents of 
different positions in formal organizations of the same type. In 
hospitals, both nurses and internes must undergo long and highly 
similar training programs before they can occupy their respective 
positions. For the incumbents of certain other positions in the hos- 
pital, for example, a member of the board of trustees or an elevator 
operator, there is usually no formal or systematic training required. 
In other groups of formal organizations with the same primary or- 
ganizational goals, for example, business firms or school systems, dif- 
ferences in the socialization prerequisites for becoming an incumbent 
of different positions are also found. ‘This is the basis for the first 
assumption: Incumbents of some positions in formal organizations 
of the same type undergo a more homogeneous process of socializa- 
tion prior to position incumbency than do incumbents of other posi- 
tions. ‘The second assumption is that the greater the homogeneity 
in the training required of incumbents for occupancy of a particular 
position, the more similar will be the standards on which they evalu- 
ate the incumbents of their own or related positions in the organiza- 
tion. 

From these two assumptions it follows that: 


Hypothesis 9-1: In specifying the expectations applicable to an 
incumbent of any position in formal organizations of the same type, 
incumbents of one position in these organizations who have had a 
more homogeneous preparation for occupancy of their position than 
incumbents of another position, will have greater consensus than 
incumbents of the other position. — 
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In order to test this hypothesis with our data it is necessary to 
establish that incumbents of one of the positions of superintendent 
or school board member have had a more similar preparation for 
their position incumbency than have incumbents of the other posi- 
tion. School board members, as elected representatives of the com- 
munity, undergo no formal preparation before they become incum- 
bents of the school board member position. Superintendents, on the 
other hand, undergo highly similar training programs before they 
can assume their occupational position. 

For our two samples, the hypothesis can be tested with the predic- 
tion that there will be more consensus on role definition among su- 
perintendents than among school board members. Operationally we 
would predict for each item of the six instruments used in this analy- 
sis that the superintendency sample will obtain a smaller variance 
score (higher consensus) than will the school board sample. The 
results of this operational test are presented in Table 9-A. 


TABLE 9—A. THE PROPORTION OF ITEMS FROM SIX ROLE DEFINITION INSTRU- 
MENTS FOR WHICH THE SUPERINTENDENT SAMPLE HAS A SMALLER VARIANCE 
SCORE THAN THE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER SAMPLE 


Proportion of Items 
Predicted Correctly 
According to Probability 


Instrument N Hypothesis 9-1 Less than 
Superintendent Friendships 15 1.00 01 
School Board Performances 20 85 01 
Division of Labor 13 85 05 
Superintendent Participations 11 O2 05 
Superintendent Performances ah of 01 
Superintendent Attributes 54 .67 05 
All Instruments 150 Mee 05 


For each instrument and for all items the proportion predicted 
correctly is significantly greater than would be expected by chance 
(at least at the .05 level). We may say that the evidence supports 
the hypothesis. : 

The Covariation of the Intraposition Consensus Scores. The sec- 
ond problem we will examine is whether or not there is a relation- 
ship between the intraposition consensus scores that the two samples 
obtain on the same expectation items. Although it has been demon- 
strated that the superintendents tend to have higher consensus in 
general than do the school board members, it remains problematic 
whether or not expectation items on which there is a high degree of 
consensus among superintendents are the same items on which there 
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is a high degree of consensus among school board members. An 
answer to this question can be obtained by correlating the variance 
scores for the same items obtained by the two samples. 

The correlations are presented in Table 9-B. The correlations 


TABLE 9-B. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE VARIANCE SCORES OBTAINED BY 
ITEMS OF SIX ROLE DEFINITION INSTRUMENTS IN THE SCHOOL BOARD AND 
SUPERINTENDENT SAMPLES 


Probability 

Instrument N r Less than* 
Superintendent Performances 37 82 01 
Superintendent Attributes 54 gi 01 
Superintendent Participations 11 85 01 
Superintendent Friendships 15 85 01 
School Board Performances 20 si 01 
Division of Labor 1G) .63 .02 
All Instruments 150 78 01 


* Using a two-tailed test. 


range from .85 to .63. ‘The correlation of these scores for all 150 
expectations items in the six role definition instruments is .78. 

One possible explanation of this finding is that the incumbents 
of each of these positions participate in other “special” social systems. 
School board members belong to school board associations and super- 
intendents to superintendents’ associations, both of which have as 
one of their purposes the development of common codes of behavior 
for their members, or, in the terms of our analysis, the establishment 
of role definitions for their members. Since a primary concern of 
both school board members and superintendents is the functioning 
of the public schools, we would infer that both superintendent and 
school board associations are concerned with the same basic problems. 
Since the problems considered in their two associations are essentially 
the same, to the extent that the associations function effectively or 
influence their members, superintendents and school board members 
will tend to reach consensus on the same aspects of role definition. 
There is no implication in this reasoning that superintendents and 
school board members will agree with one another, since their asso- 
clations may very well reach different solutions to the same problem. 

The positive correlations actually obtained may be interpreted as 
indicating that within the two sets of role definers the role segments 
are consensually structured in highly similar ways. This finding, just 
as the reasoning with which we have tried to explain it, tells us 
nothing about whether there is agreement between the samples on 
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the substance of their responses, which is the interposition consensus 
question treated earlier. For any given item both samples may have 
high consensus scores, but in one sample there may be consensus 
that a superintendent “absolutely must’ engage in a behavior, and 
in the other, consensus that he “absolutely must not.” 

Different Degrees of Consensus on Role Segments. In discussing 
the postulate of role consensus in Chapter Three it was suggested 
that among the questions raised by abandoning it are those con- 
cerned with different degrees of consensus on different segments of 
a role within a particular population of role definers. ‘The next sec- 
tion of this chapter will be concerned with a comparison of the 
intraposition consensus scores obtained for both the superintendents 
and school board members on their performances. In this section 
the role segments of attributes and performances will be compared. 

We shall use the intraposition consensus scores on the Superin- 
tendent Attributes and the Superintendent Performances Instruments 
to test an hypothesis concerning different degrees of consensus on 
expectations prerequisite to the occupancy of a position and those 
applicable to a position incumbent after he occupies it, or postreq- 
uisite expectations. ‘The question is whether there is greater con- 
sensus on prerequisite or on postrequisite expectations for the in- 
cumbent of the chief administrative position in a formal organization 
among incumbents of that position, and among the incumbents of 
the position superordinate to it, the policy-makers of the formal or- 
ganization. 

Our reasoning leads us to expect greater consensus among both 
sets of role definers on prerequisite expectations. It is based on the 
following assumptions. 


(1) The evaluative standards that a set of role definers apply to 
an incumbent of a position (X) of which they are incumbents or to 
which they are superordinate will be influenced by the unique set 
of factors in the situation surrounding their positions. 

(2) The task(s) of position (X) are common in all situations in 
which the position occurs but the behaviors employed to carry out 
the task(s) will be variable because of the unique set of factors in 
each situation. 

(3) In choosing an individual to occupy a vacated position (X), 
the prerequisite expectations are more frequently tied to the task(s) 
of the position than to specific behaviors that the occupant might 
be expected to perform as a consequence of the unique set of factors 
surrounding the situation in which it occurs. 
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Given these assumptions the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 9-2: Among incumbents of a position X or among 
incumbents of its superordinate position there will be greater con- 
sensus on prerequisite expectations for attributes necessary to accom- 
plish the task(s) of the position X than on postrequisite expectations 
for behaviors by means of which the task(s) of the position X are 
carried out. 


With our data this hypothesis leads to the prediction that there 
will be greater consensus on expectations for the items in the Super- 
intendent Attributes Instrument than for those in the Superintend- 
ent Performances Instrument, since the former were asked as prereq- 
uisite and the latter as postrequisite expectations. 

The difference between the distributions of variance scores for the 
Superintendent Performances and the Superintendent Attributes In- 
struments suggests that in general there is more consensus within 
both samples on expectations for attributes than on expectations for 
performances. (Compare 0 and d of Figure 9-1.) To test the hy- 
pothesis, the items from both instruments were divided into those 
with “high” and those with “low” consensus on the basis of a cutting 
point which is the median variance (.395) of the distribution of 
variance scores for all expectation items for both samples. ‘The 
findings are reported in Table 9-C. 


TABLE 9—C. PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT PERFORM- 

ANCES AND ATTRIBUTES INSTRUMENTS FALLING IN “SHIGH’? AND “SLOW” 

CONSENSUS CATEGORIES FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT AND SCHOOL BOARD 
SAMPLES 


Superintendent Sample 
Consensus Category, % 


Instrument High Low N 
Attributes 70 30 54 x? = 7.93 
Performances 41 59 aM (Probability 


less than .01) 
School Board Sample 
Consensus Category, % 


Instrument High Low N 
Attributes 59 41 54 x? = 12.63 
Performances 22. 78 37. (Probability 


less than .001) 


For the superintendent sample, 70 percent of the expectations for 
Superintendent Attributes fall into the high consensus category as 
compared to 41 percent of their expectations for Superintendent 
Performances. For the school board sample similar results are ob- 
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tained. Fifty-nine percent of the Attributes items in contrast to only 
22 percent of the Performance items are in the high consensus cate- 
gory. In both instances these differences are statistically significant 
at the 1 percent level. 

Therefore, support may be claimed for the hypothesis. For both 
sets of role definers there was greater consensus on prerequisite than 
on postrequisite expectations. 

Superintendent and School Board Performances. An _ hypothesis 
which will lead to a prediction of whether there is more intraposi- 
tion consensus on expectations for superintendents’ performances 
than on those for school board performances can be derived from 
two postulates concerning different degrees of formal codification of 
expectations for incumbents of different positions. ‘These postulates 
are: 

(1) There are different degrees of formal codification of the obli- 
gations of incumbents of different positions in formal organizations. 

(2) The greater the codification of the obligations of incumbents 
of one position in a formal organization, the more similar the stand- 
ards which the incumbents of any position in the organization will 
apply to incumbents of that position. 

Given these two postulates, the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 9-3: In specifying the obligations of incumbents of two 
positions in a formal organization, there will be greater consensus 
among incumbents of any one position in the organization on the 
obligations of incumbents of the position for which there has been 
the greater degree of codification. 


Since the state law of Massachusetts contains an extensive state- 
ment of the obligations of a school board (we would say that school 
board obligations are to this extent formally codified) and is prac- 
tically silent on those of a superintendent,? the hypothesis leads to 
the prediction that there will be greater consensus among both sets 
of role definers on the obligations of school board members than 
there is on the obligations of superintendents. 

In Table 9-D are presented the proportions of items of the Super- 
intendent Performances Instrument and of the School Board Per- 
formances Instrument for which there is high and low consensus in 
each sample. Although for both samples there is a greater propor- 
tion of school board than of superintendent performances items in 
the high consensus category, the differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant at the 5-percent level. ‘Therefore we cannot claim support 
for the hypothesis. 
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In the preceding two analyses the problems investigated were con- 
cerned with different degrees of consensus within each of the samples 
of role definers on different role segments. Our concern in the fol- 
lowing analyses is with the problem of why there are differences in 
the content of role definitions among incumbents of the same posi- 
tion. Whereas in the interposition consensus analysis of Chapter 


TABLE 9—D. PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT PERFORM- 

ANCES AND SCHOOL BOARD PERFORMANCES INSTRUMENTS FALLING IN ““HIGH”’ 

AND ‘“‘LOW’? CONSENSUS CATEGORIES FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT AND SCHOOL 
BOARD SAMPLES 


Superintendent Sample 
Consensus Category, % 


Instrument High Low N 
Superintendent Performances 41 59 37 x? = .11 
School Board Performances 45 55 20 (Probability 
greater 
than .05) 
School Board Sample 
Consensus Category, % 
Instrument High Low N 
Superintendent Performances Iige 78 37 x? = 2.17 
School Board Performances 40 60 20 (Probability 
greater 
than .05) 


Eight, several hypotheses were presented which accounted for some 
of the differences in the expectations held by incumbents of two 
different positions, superintendent and school board member, in this 
section of the intraposition analysis hypotheses will be presented and 
tested which account for some of the differences in the expectations 
held by different incumbents of the same position, for both the su- 
perintendent and school board member positions. 

From among the numerous factors of theoretical relevance to the 
explanation of differences in role definition among incumbents of 
the same position, one has been selected for exploration. ‘This is the 
size of the formal organization in which the positions occupied by 
the role definers are involved. The hypotheses to be examined are 
based in part on the propositions with respect to formal organizations 
presented in Chapter Eight (pp. 122-123), and in addition, on one or 
more of the accompanying set of assumptions: 


! 


Assumption I. For formal organizations of the same type, the 
larger the organization, the greater the financial rewards it can offer 
its technical and executive personnel. 
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Assumption 2. ‘The greater the financial rewards a formal organi- 
zation of a given type can offer, the more competent the technical 
and executive personnel it will attract and have. 

Assumption 3. ‘The more competent the incumbent(s) of a techni- 
cal or executive position in one organization as compared to the in- 
cumbent(s) of the same position in other organizations of the same 
type, the greater confidence an incumbent of that position will have 
in himself, and the more incumbents of other positions will have 
confidence in and give support to him. 

Assumption 4. The larger the formal organization, the larger the 
number of different positions within it, the larger the number of 
personnel to fill these positions, and therefore, the more complex 
and extended the line of authority and the more complex the prob- 
lems of administration and coordination. 

Definition of Superordinate-Subordinate Responsibilities in the Di- 
vision of Labor. What consequences can be derived from this set 
of assumptions and the propositions of Chapter Eight with respect 
to differences in the definition of the responsibilities of subordinates 
and superordinates by incumbents of these positions in large and 
small formal organizations? 

If the general function of a position incumbent who has authority 
over incumbents of other positions is to see that the particular set 
of tasks for which his subordinates are responsible are accomplished 
and that they contribute to the achievement of the “higher” order 
tasks for which he is himself responsible (Proposition 4, Chapter 
Fight), and if larger organizations tend to have more competent 
executive personnel (Assumption 2 of this chapter), and if position 
incumbents have greater confidence in themselves and their subordi- 
nates if they are more competent (Assumption 3), the hypothesis fol- 
lows that: 


Hypothesis 9-4: In specifying the division of responsibility between 
an executive subordinate and his superordinate, incumbents of either 
position in large formal organizations will assign more responsibility 
to the subordinate than will incumbents of the same position in small 
formal organizations. 


This hypothesis leads to the predictions that superintendents from 
larger school systems will assign greater responsibility to their own 
positions in the division of responsibilities with the school board 
than will superintendents from smaller systems, and similarly, that 
school board members from larger systems will assign greater respon- 
sibility to superintendents than will school board members from 
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smaller systems. In the case of both superintendents and school 
board members, the prediction is that those from larger systems will 
obtain a higher mean response to each of the division of labor items 
(that is, a mean response which reflects the assignment of greater 
responsibility to the superintendent) than will those from smaller 
systems. 

As a measure of the size of the formal organizations the “net aver- 
age membership” (NAM) of pupils enrolled in the school systems 
was used. ‘The school systems were dichotomized into “large” and 
“small,” using the median NAM as the cutting point.® 

The tests of Hypothesis 9-4 are presented in Table 9-E. 

For the superintendent sample, on eleven of the thirteen Division 
of Labor items, the difference between those from large and those 
from small systems is in the predicted direction, and this proportion 
(11/13 or .85) is significant at the .05 level. For the school board 
member sample the direction of the differences was predicted cor- 
rectly for nine of the thirteen items, but this proportion (9/13 or 
.69) is not significant at the .05 level, for which 10/13 of the items 
would have had to be predicted correctly. 

Support may be claimed for the hypothesis on the basis of the data 
obtained from incumbents of the subordinate position with which 
it was tested (superintendents) but not on the basis of the data ob- 
tained from incumbents of the superordinate position (school board 
members). 

Obligations to Incumbents of Positions within Formal Organiza- 
tions of Different Size. ‘Iwo of the assumptions regarding differ- 
ences between large and small formal organizations lead to a very 
general hypothesis with respect to different degrees of expressed ob- 
ligation to incumbents of positions within formal organizations, which 
can be tested with our data. 

If larger organizations tend to have more competent technical and 
executive personnel (Assumption 2 of this chapter) and if position 
incumbents give more support to more competent personnel (As- 
sumption 3), then the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 9-5: For incumbents of a specified technical or executive 
position in formal organizations of the same type, occupants of any 
position X in larger formal organizations will express expectations 
which reflect a greater degree of support for incumbents of the speci- 
fied technical or executive position than will occupants of the same 
position X in smaller formal organizations. 


In order to test this hypothesis, items were used from the Superin- 
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TABLE 9—-E. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RESPONSES OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS FROM “LARGE”? AND ‘SMALL’? SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND BETWEEN THE 
MEAN RESPONSES OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS FROM “SLARGE’’ AND “‘SMALL”’ 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS TO THE ITEMS OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR INSTRUMENT 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
ability | According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Item * NIMIRALO ENS? Xs D |C.R.| than 9-4 

Superintendent Sample 
a. When a new teacher is to be hired. 4191 13.73 1.963.173.70 1.03. | 0:1) | not sig. + 
6. If a new building is needed. “ih |) eytlS) || Coirh |] P2@%0) I) 2G}. |) 2a .05 + 
c. When a new textbook is needed. 4151. 3.90718 6221°5.82. 008 | 170+) notsis. ar 
d. On the budget. Se .37 tee OSaeo. ile te 2 Ome? de tee OL + 
e. On instructional policy. Al 3.051) Oo tsst3 | 08 41. 0:7 4) novsig: =_ 
f. On public relations. 4161 S5.20) e102 3.06) est 2a | ml. 2anmot sig: mia 
g. How are teachers’ grievances handled? 4113.93) |) O20193.877| 9.06" (71.0) not sig. + 
h. Who handles relationships with com- 

munity groups that wish to use pupils 

for their own purposes? 415 133.29.10 OS) |3:30)) «01 3 O41 I norsig. _ 
it. When a community organization wishes 

to use school property, the request. SIR S.O2 tee OS 102290 Niele yi ol et DOL SIC, + 
j. Who is responsible for and supervises the 

maintenance necessary to keep the school 

plant in good operating condition? 41 | 3.51 637)'S:40) |} 511 410.95) notsig. + 
k. Who is responsible for the child attend- 

tendance regulations? 4181 3../O05+}. 3.067 s.0Gn iL, ca HOt SIP. + 
1. Who makes recommendations for in- 

creases in salaries of school system em- 

ployees? 417.173.6068.) 632 103.598) 6-09) |.0.8 oi not sig. + 
m. Who initiates policy matters? 41D 6301.9.) OS 1ee.902 | iol Sallis | DOt Sig. + 


Proportion of the items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to 
Hypothesis 9-4 = 11/13 = .85, which is significant at the .05 level. 


School Board Sample 


a. When a new teacher is to be hired. 254) | 3.02 | 250,1°2.94'| -08 | 1.2 | not sig. ae 
b. If a new building is needed. 244 | 2.75 | 232 | 2.46] .29 | 4.5 .001 + 
c. When a new textbook is needed. 257 | 3.28 | 249 | 3.33 |-.05. | 0.8 4 not sig. —_ 
d. On the budget. 2570) 12.00) 249% | 2.84, We LOR e515 ot .00! + 
e. On instructional policy. 258 | 2.93 | 249 | 2.90 | .03 | 0.8 | not sig. + 
f. On public relations. 256 | 2.86 | 245 | 2.80] .06 | 1.1 | not sig. + 
g. How are teachers’ grievances handled? | 256 | 3.50 | 248 | 3.48 | .02 | 0.3 | not sig. + 
h. Who handles relationships with com- 

munity groups that wish to use pupils 

for their own purposes? 256 | 2.27 | 244 12.73 | .46 | 3.5 .001 = 
?, When a community organization wishes 

to use school property, the request. ZO 24il 2476 2.20 |e. Loe deh .05 + 
Jj. Who is responsible for and supervises the 

maintenance necessary to keep the school 

plant in good operating condition? 249 | 3.09 | 248 | 2.79 | .30 | 4.0 | .001 + 
k. Who is responsible for the child attend- 

ance regulations? 258 | 3.42 | 248 | 3.34] .08 | 1.1 | not sig. + 
Il. Who makes recommendations for in- 

creases in salaries of school system em- 

ployees? 254 | 2.98 | 249 | 3.07 | .09 | 1.2 | not sig. - 
m. Who initiates policy matters? 257} .2,68 19250; | 2.70 | .02 {70.34 not sig. — 


Proportion of the items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to 
Hypothesis 9-4 = 9/13 = .69, which is not significant at the .05 level. 


* The response categories, which differ for each item, are presented in Notes for Appendix Table A-6, 
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tendent and School Board Performances Instruments which can be 
interpreted to be measuring the extent to which expectations reflect 
support for incumbents of “technical” positions within the school sys- 
tems. It follows from this hypothesis that the expectations expressed 
by superintendents from large school systems will reflect a greater 
degree of support for teachers, who are incumbents of a “technical” 
position within their school systems, than do the expectations ex- 
pressed by superintendents from small systems. ‘The same prediction 
can be made for school board members from large and small systems. 


TABLE 9-—F. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RESPONSES OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS FROM “SLARGE”? AND ‘“‘SMALL”? SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND BETWEEN THE 

MEAN RESPONSES OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS FROM ‘‘SLARGE”’ AND ““SMALL”’ 

SYSTEMS TO ITEMS DESCRIBING OBLIGATIONS TO INCUMBENTS OF POSITIONS 
“WITHIN THE SYSTEM” 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
Item and Response Category Reflecting ability | According to 
Greatest Obligation to Incumbents of Less Hypothesis 
Positions “within the System” Ni| Xt | Ns | Xs | D | CR.) then 9-5 
Superintendent Sample 
1. Refuse to recommend the dismissal of 
a teacher the public wants dismissed if 
he feels that the public complaint is 
invalid. (A) 42 |1.60} 63 | 1.62 | 0.02 | 0.1 | not sig. + 
2. Consult with staff members about fill- 
ing vacant teaching positions. (A) 42 |1.88 |} 63 | 2.06 |0.18 | 1.4 | not sig. + 
3. Defend his teachers from attack when 
they try to present the pros and cons of 
various controversial social and politi- 
cal issues. (A) 42 |1.38} 63 | 1.48]0.10} 0.6 | not sig. + 
4. Help his teachers to get higher sala- 
ries. (A) 42 11.55! 63 | 1.63 | 0.08 | 0.7 | not sig. a 
5. Make curriculum changes without con- 
sulting the teaching staff. (£) 42 |4.48] 63 | 4.30 ]0.18] 1.3 | not sig. + 


6. Favor local firms in the awarding of 

school contracts even though this may 

increase school expenses somewhat. (EZ) | 42 | 3.67] 63 | 3.65 | 0.02 | 0.1 | not sig. + 
7. Give consideration to local values or 

feelings regarding race, religion, na- 

tional origin, in filling vacant teaching 

positions. (£) 42°| 3.52.) 63°)'3.21 | 0.31 | 1.2 [not sig: + 
8. Fight continuously against any local 

attacks on educational principles or 


methods which he knows are sound. (A) AQUN ESL 27 G31 1.56 O26) Powe 01 + 
9. Occasionally compromise with local 
pressure groups. (£) 42 | 3.31 63 | 3.30 | 0.01 | 0.1 | not sig. + 


10. Take a definite stand against any un- 

reasonable demands that may come 

from local taxpayers. (A) 42 | 1.31] 63 | 1.40] 0.09 | 0.7 | not sig. os 
11. A committee not afraid to take stands 

regarding education in advance of 

community thinking. (A) 42 |1.62| 63 | 1.63 | 0.01 | 0.1 | not sig. + 


Proportion of items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to Hy- 
pothesis 9-5 = 11/11 = 1.00, which is significant at the .001 level. 


- 
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TABLE 9-F (continued) 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
Item and Response Category Reflecting ability | According to 
Greatest Obligation to Incumbents of Less Hypothesis 
Positions ‘‘within the System”’ Ns. Car NSy| Xs D | CG.R.| than seo 
School Board Sample 
1. Refuse to recommend the dismissal of 
a teacher the public wants dismissed if 
he feels that the public complaint is 
invalid. (A) 256°} 1:91 | 5249") 2.05 | 021457 1.5) | not sig. + 
2. Consult with staff members about fill- 
ing vacant teaching positions. (A) 2D UM eL LON ZOO RT E2-4 9a 0; SO iSO .001 + 
3. Defend his teachers from attack when 
they try to present the pros and cons of 
various controversial social and politi- 
cal issues. (A) ZOOM el OO MEe Ss Galea tla Orton |ie2.0 .05 + 
4. Help his teachers to get higher sala- 
ries. (A) 2090; 1.2.29 200,112.45 \|-0.14-| 5 2.2 .05 + 
5. Make curriculum changes without con- 
sulting the teaching staff. (£) ZOO RS 99M 2008S 990ih004 5 O:On imotsic. + 


6. Favor local firms in the awarding of 

school contracts even though this may 

increase school expenses somewhat. (£) | 247 | 3.68 | 247 | 3.50 | 0.18 | 1.8 .05 + 
7. Give consideration to local values or 

feelings regarding race, religion, na- 

tional origin, in filling vacant teaching 

positions. (£) 2014 o.22: 16 290 41000;|,001 7) [ft .05\ ey Oe, ats 
8. Fight continuously against any local 

attacks on educational principles or 


methods which he knows are sound. (A) | 257 | 1.50 | 250 | 1.69 | 0.19 | 2.9 01 a 
9. Occasionally compromise with local 
pressure groups. (£) 257 | 3.57 | 248 | 3.60 | 0.03 | 0.4 | not sig. — 


10. Take a definite stand against any un- 

reasonable demands that may come 

from local taxpayers. (A) 207 FL Ole | 200.402.1409) 0123.) 22.7 01 i 
11. A committee not afraid to take stands 

regarding education in advance of 

community thinking. (A) 257 | 1.53 | 249 | 1.56 | 0.03 | 0.6 | not sig. + 


Proportion of items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to Hy- 
pothesis 9-5 = 10/11 = .91, which is significant at the .01 level. 


These predictions can be tested with five of six items which were used 
to test the prediction with respect to “Teachers” based on Hypothesis 
8—3. Since the sixth item of this set opposes the interests of teachers 
and the school board, both of which are positions within the system, 
it is not an appropriate item for a test of this hypothesis. 

All six items which were used to test the “community member’ pre- 
diction based on Hypothesis 8-3 may be used in a test of Hypothesis 
9-5. Responses to these items may be interpreted as indicative, either 
by implication or directly, of the degree of support superintendents 
and school board members offer incumbents of technical and execu- 
tive positions within the school system. ‘The prediction in the case 
of each of the seven items is that the expectations expressed by super- 
intendents from larger systems will reflect a greater degree of support 
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for incumbents of these positions with the system than do the expec- 
tations expressed by superintendents from smaller systems. ‘That 1s, 
the former will express expectations more protective of themselves or 
their subordinates when “demands” are made by groups external to 
the organization. A similar prediction is made for school board mem- 
bers from large and small school systems. 

There are consequently eleven items for which predictions based 
on Hypothesis 9-5 can be tested. The tests for the two samples of 
role definers are presented in Table 9-F. 

For the superintendents’ sample, the direction of the difference be- 
tween the means of those from large and those from small school sys- 
tems was predicted correctly for all eleven items. “This proportion 
(1.00) is significant at the .001 level, and provides support for the 
hypothesis. For the school board member sample the direction of the 
difference between the means of those from large and small systems 
was predicted correctly for ten of the eleven items, and this propor- 
tion (.91) is significant at the .01 level. ‘The hypothesis can conse- 
quently be said to have received support from predictions about the 
responses of both superintendents and school board members from 
large and small school systems. 

The Definition of the Line of Authority in Formal Organizations of 
Different Size. In Hypothesis 8—5 it was stated that incumbents of 
positions who are by-passed are less likely to accept the by-pass than 
are position incumbents who participate in the by-pass. ‘This hy- 
pothesis received confirmation when it was tested with items dealing 
with by-passes of both superintendents and school board members, 
some of which could be said to be generally approved, and some of 
which could be said to be generally disapproved. Implicit in this 
hypothesis was the idea that in formal organizations there is an estab- 
lished line of authority, which, for certain tasks of particular position 
incumbents, may include by-passes or communications between nonad- 
Jacent positions. It is generally agreed, for example, among superin- 
tendents and school board members, that a superintendent should 
“Keep his office open to all community members at all times,” accord- 
ing to the mean responses obtained in both samples. (See Appendix 
‘Table A-I, item 6.) 

If it is assumed that the established line of authority in formal 
organizations may require certain by-passes by incumbents of par- 
ticular positions in order for them to carry out their tasks, and that 
the larger the formal organization the more complex and extended the 
line of authority (Assumption 4), and additionally assumed that a 
deviation from the established line of authority (whether a by-pass or 
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a non-by-pass is established) will interfere with a position incumbent’s 
carrying out his task, and that the more complex and extended the 
line of authority in a formal organization the greater the interfer- 
ence with the task(s) of any position incumbent a deviation from the 
established line of authority will be, then the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 9-6: In defining the line of authority in a formal organ- 
ization, incumbents of any position X in large formal organizations 
will be less likely to accept or more likely to reject a deviation from 
the established line of authority, whether a by-pass or a non-by-pass 
is established, than will incumbents of the same position X in small 
formal organizations. 


If we assume that the means obtained by the two samples are a fair 
index of the established line of authority, that is, of what is “generally 
agreed” by our respondents, then we may use all nine of the “by-pass” 
items used in the test of Hypothesis 8-5 to test Hypothesis 9-6. A 
mean which is larger than 3.00 (may or may not) reflects a generally 
negative evaluation of the item, and a mean smaller than 3.00 reflects 
a generally positive evaluation of the item according to the weights 
given the five response categories. ‘The specific prediction for each 
of the items used in this test will be that large system superintendents 
and school board members will obtain smaller means on items whose 
general means are less than 3.00 and larger means on items whose gen- 
eral means are greater than 3.00. Since the means of both samples 
and of both subgroups (large and small) are consistently on one side 
or the other of 3.00, there is no operational difficulty in deciding 
whether a negative or positive evaluation of the item defines the estab- 
lished line of authority. 

Before presenting our tests of this hypothesis we should comment 
on one further difference between large and small systems which is 
relevant to the predictions for the “by-pass of school board” items. 
Three of these items, which are positively evaluated (items 6, 7, and 
8), describe “public relations” activities of the superintendent. We 
think it is reasonable to assume that in the larger systems an estab- 
lished ‘“‘public relations program” is necessary in order to have effec- 
tive public relations. Smaller systems can perhaps operate effectively 
with fewer formally established procedures because it is possible for 
them to maximize the intimacy of small communities. The general 
hypothesis concerning deviations from the established line of authority 
would lead to the prediction on these items that larger systems will 
evaluate them more positively than small systems, since they are in 
general positively evaluated. The public relations reasoning leads to 
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the same prediction: Incumbents of positions in large systems are 
more likely to favor public relations activities. 
In Table 9-G are presented the data for a test of the general hypoth- 


TABLE 9-—G. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RESPONSES OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS FROM “LARGE” AND ‘“‘SMALL’? SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND BETWEEN THE 

MEAN RESPONSES OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS FROM ‘“‘LARGE”’ AND ‘‘SMALL”’ 
SYSTEMS TO ITEMS DESCRIBING AN “SESTABLISHED LINE OF AUTHORITY” 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Item and the ‘‘Established Line Prob- | rectly (—) 
of Authority” as a Positive (+) ability | According to 
or Negative (—) Evaluation of Me. ee Less Hypothesis 
the Item Whi) 205 |) WI || AES D >| C:R than 9-6 
Superintendent Sample 
1. How are teachers’ grievances handled? 
(Superintendent dominance.) * 41 | 3.93:|\ 62°) 3.87 |.06\1" 1.07 | nocsig: + 
2. Give directions directly to the superin- 
tendent’s subordinates. (—) 42 | 4.86 | 63 | 4.87 | .01 | 0.1 | not sig. - 
3. Appoint only teachers nominated by the 
superintendent. (+) 42%) A240 GS5E DO 19 At Seo + 
4. Accept full responsibility for the deci- 
sions of his subordinates. (+) 42 | 1.64 635 2.03M eS 9 | e2.0 .05 + 
5. Protect the superintendent from com- 
munity pressures. (+) Ae 2012 ee OSme1 928) 0620 Miele om tO rst - 
6. Keep his office open to all community 
members at all times. (+) 42 | 1.62 63 | 1.76 | .14 | 0.8 | not sig. + 
7. Establish regular channels of communi- 
cation with local newspapers. (+) 42,1 1.50) 635) 1.69 | 3155) 91 Sa oeares + 
8. Speak to all major civic groups at least 
once a year. (+) 42 | 2.33 | 63 | 2.40 | .07 | 0.6 | not sig. + 
9. Urge people whom he respects to run 
for the school committee. (—) 42 | 3.60 63 | 3.56 | .04 | 0.2 | not sig. + 


Proportion of the items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to 
Hypothesis 9-6 = 7/9 = .78, which is not significant at the .05 level. 


School Board Sample 
1. How are teachers’ grievances handled? 


(Superintendent dominance.) * 256 | 3.50 | 248 | 3.48 | .02 | 0.3 | not sig. + 
2. Give directions directly to the superin- 

tendent’s subordinates. (—) 258 | 4.58 | 249 | 4.46 | .12 | 1.8 .05 + 
3. Appoint only teachers nominated by the 

superintendent. (+) 258 | 2.26 | 249 | 2.69 | .43 | 4.1 .001 + 
4. Accept full responsibility for the deci- 

sions of his subordinates. (+) 25 7a lO On eZ OO Fhe. lanes 1.9 .05 + 
5. Protect the superintendent from com- 

munity pressures. (+) 2 OCR e249u 1 Sue OOM esa notcie. + 
6. Keep his office open to all community 

members at all times. (+) 25708 16780) 249) |e B3 OS BOL3s inotusioe + 
7. Establish regular channels of communi- 

cation with local newspapers. (+) 2m ale OOule 24 Om eZ al Omar? Oli roe .001 + 
8. Speak to all major civic groups at least 

once a year. (+) QTM 22330 | EZAD e224 59 2 eS .05 + 
9. Urge people whom he respects to run 

for the school committee. (—) 257 193.6591 2 2509)|3:665|) 01 oi 7Ore not siz. _ 


Proportion of the items for which the direction of the difference was predicted correctly according to 
Hypothesis 9-6 = 8/9 = .89, which is significant at the .05 level. 


* The response categories for this item, from the Division of Labor Instrument, are given in Appendix 
Table A-6. The “superintendent dominance” category is scored 4, and the ‘“‘school board dominance” 
category scored 1. 
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esis for the superintendents’ sample and for the school board mem- 
bers’ sample. 

The data from the superintendents’ sample do not provide signifi- 
cant support for the hypothesis, although the number of items 
correctly predicted is only one short of the number required for sig- 
nificance. ‘These data suggest that the differences in this sample are 
in general slight, but what differences there are are in the direction 
predicted on the basis of the hypothesis. 

The school board sample data, on the other hand, can be said to 
provide significant support for the hypothesis. Eight of the nine items 
were predicted correctly, and this proportion is significant at the .05 
level. On the basis of these findings only limited support can be 
claimed for the general hypothesis. 

Summary. In this chapter some exploratory steps have been made 
in the analysis of macroscopic role consensus among incumbents of 
the same position. ‘The general objectives were to examine consen- 
sus within samples of incumbents of two positions on different seg- 
ments of role definition and to test certain hypotheses concerning dif- 
ferences in role definition among incumbents of the same position. 

First it was shown that there are different degrees of consensus 
within both samples of role definers, superintendents, and school 
board members, on different items of each role segment and on 
different role segments. 

An hypothesis based on the assumption of differential homogeneity 
of socialization required for incumbents of two positions in a formal 
organization led to the prediction that there would be more con- 
sensus within the superintendents’ sample, for whose position it was 
argued relatively homogeneous socialization is required, than within 
the school board member sample, for whose position relatively hetero- 
geneous socialization could be assumed. ‘This prediction was con- 
firmed. It was also found that there was a positive relationship 
between the consensus scores obtained in the two samples. 

Two hypotheses relating to different degrees of consensus on differ- 
ent role segments were presented and tested. The first of these led to 
the prediction that there would be more consensus within both the 
superintendents and the school board samples on expectations for 
prerequisite attributes than on expectations for postrequisite be- 
haviors. In the case of both samples the prediction was confirmed. 
The second hypothesis with respect to different degrees of consensus 
on different role segments led to the prediction that there would be 
more consensus within both samples on expectations for performances 
of position incumbents whose obligations have been to a greater 
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extent formally codified than on expectations for performances of posi- 
tion incumbents whose obligations have to a lesser extent been 
formally codified. It was argued that obligations of school board 
members are codified in the state laws to a greater extent than are 
those of superintendents, and that consequently, there would be 
more consensus within both samples on the items of the School Board 
Performances Instrument than on the items of the Superintendent 
Performances Instrument. The differences between the two instru- 
ments were not significant for either sample, and consequently sup- 
port could not be claimed for the hypothesis. 

On the basis of a series of propositions describing characteristics 
of formal organizations, and on the basis of four additional assump- 
tions with respect to differences between large and small formal or- 
ganizations, three. hypotheses were derived which led to predictions 
that there would be differences between incumbents of the same posi- 
tion from large and small formal organizations. 

The first of these hypotheses dealt with the definition of the divi- 
sion of labor between a superordinate and his executive subordinate, 
and the prediction was made that incumbents of both of these posi- 
tions in larger formal organizations would assign more responsibility 
to the subordinate than would position incumbents in smaller formal 
organizations. ‘This prediction was confirmed and interpreted as 
supporting the hypothesis for the superintendents sample, but not 
for the school board members sample. 

The second hypothesis concerned with differences between incum- 
bents of the same position in large and small formal organizations led 
to a prediction that those from larger formal organizations would 
express expectations which reflect a greater degree of support for 
incumbents of technical and executive positions within their organiza- 
tions, than would incumbents of the same position in smaller formal 
organizations. "This prediction was confirmed for both the superin- 
tendents and the school board samples. 

The third hypothesis of this group dealt with different definitions of 
the line of authority by incumbents of positions in large and small 
formal organizations. ‘The prediction to which this hypothesis led 
was that those from large formal organizations would be less likely to 
accept or more likely to reject a deviation from the established line of 
authority than would those from small formal organizations. This 
prediction was confirmed for the school board members sample but 
not for the superintendents sample. 

In the exploratory analyses presented in this and the preceding 
chapters, it has been shown that differences in the expectations posi- 
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tion incumbents hold, which are the basis of different degrees of 
macroscopic consensus on role definition, can be in part accounted 
for by the fact that they occupy different positions and in part by 
the fact that they occupy positions in formal organizations of dif- 
ferent size. These factors, the position occupied and the kind of 
formal organization, are only two among many possible determinants 
of different expectations. In the following chapters some exploratory 
steps will be made toward accounting for different expectations held 
by incumbents of the same and of different positions within the same 
formal organization, or microscopic role consensus. Although the 
focus of analysis in the studies of microscopic role consensus is on posi- 
tion incumbents who interact with one another, the problem which 
is of central concern is directly comparable to the one with which we 
have been dealing in these macroscopic studies: to account for differ- 
ent degrees of consensus on role definition. 


Notes and References for Chapter Nine 


1As indicated in Chapter Seven, p. 106 this condition would be represented by 
a set of responses equally distributed over the five response categories or a set of 
responses equally divided between the two extreme categories. Although the set of 
responses for no item completely met these conditions, it should be noted that for 
each sample there were two items which showed no statistical evidence of agreement, 
i.e., the differences between the distribution of responses for each of these items and 
a rectangular distribution were only chance differences. 


? Whereas state laws of Massachusetts contain numerous provisions to the duties 
of a school committee, the duties of a superintendent of schools are defined in 
Massachusetts in the following brief statement: 

A superintendent ... shall be the executive officer of the committee, and 

under its general direction, shall have the care and supervision of the public 

schools, shall assist it in keeping its records and accounts and in making such 
reports as are required by law, and shall recommend to the committee 
teachers, textbooks, and courses of study. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, General Laws Relating to Education, Bulle- 
tin of the Department of Education, 1947, No. 5, p. 60. 


8 Source: The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Education for the Year Ending June 30, 1951, Public Document No. 2. 
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Microscopic Role Consensus Analysis: 


Objectives and Methodology 


In the preceding three chapters our concern has been with the 
analysis of macroscopic role consensus. ‘The focus of the analysis was 
on the agreement and disagreement in role definition of the total sam- 
ples of incumbents of the superintendent and school board member 
positions. Several hypotheses were presented and tested which to 
some extent account for the differences uncovered in role definition 
within and between the two samples of role definers. “The purpose 
of this and the next three chapters is to explore the correlates of con- 
sensus on role definition among position incumbents who participate 
in the same small social system, or microscopic role consensus, and 
in doing so, to test hypotheses about its determinants and conse- 
quences. 

Although macroscopic role consensus has received little or no 
theoretical attention, and virtually no empirical consideration,! state- 
ments from the literature can be readily found which indicate that 
microscopic role consensus among group members is recognized as a 
problem both by essayists, and by those who are concerned primarily 
with small group experimentation. According to Davis, for example, 


. the interacting situation [is] the meeting ground of all sociological 
abstractions ... [and] . . . the essence of any social situation lies in the 
mutual expectations of the participants.... It is through a chain of 
overt responses (either symbolic or literal) that the process of interchange 
moves along, each act testing the various mutual expectations and forcing 
a constant redefinition.? 


The inference may be made that Davis would agree with the state- 
ment that consensus on role expectations is a phenomenon of central 
importance to an undertanding of interaction situations. Bales and 
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his associates? have shown empirically that developmental trends in 
small groups differ according to the degree of consensus on rankings 
of members as determined at the end of the first meeting, and they 
assume that consensus on ranking derives from “consensus as to the 
nature of the criterion . . .” which would seem to approximate the 
concept of expectations or evaluative standards. Although this as- 
sumption may be considered empirically problematic (it is a relation- 
ship which will be tested), the fact that it is made implies that these 
authors would also agree that consensus on role expectations may 
have an impact on group processes. 

Despite this recognition of the importance of consensus in group 
functioning there have been few empirical studies of consensus on the 
expectations applied to incumbents of particular positions in small 
groups.> One possible reason for this might be that much of the 
research on small groups deals with groups which are at a prenorma- 
tive stage of development. As Bales and Slater say of one such study, 
the aim is “. . . to catch role differentiation ‘in the making’ from 
some minimal level. . . .’’® In the case of the groups we are studying 
the differentiation between two positions is formally prescribed. In 
each school system studied there is always a school superintendent and 
a number of school board members who must interact with one an- 
other in the course of carrying out their general function of providing 
and administering educational facilities in their communities. It is 
therefore possible for us to study expectations for incumbents of par- 
ticular positions held by members of the group who occupy those 
positions. 

This difference between the microscopic studies reported here and 
experimental small group research is attributable to a still more funda- 
mental difference. We are concerned with “natural” groups, not with 
groups artificially constructed in the laboratory. We are studying the 
expectations of and for people who occupy clearly designated posi- 
tions in a group that must deal with an important phase of com- 
munity life. They are not randomly assembled sets of individuals 
who have no stake in their group or its functions. Although this had 
certain advantages, it also raised certain problems. 

First, although it may be safely assumed that the group members 
were involved in the problems faced by their group, it was not possi- 
ble to exert any control over the problems which were dealt with by 
different groups. For all school systems these problems can be gener- 
ally described as “‘providing educational facilities,’ but on a more 
specific level the issues with which they are concerned may vary 
considerably from community to community. It is necessary for us 
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to assume, and we believe it is a reasonable assumption, that the 
expectation items which have been used in these analyses are relevant 
to problems encountered in the school systems in this study. ‘This 
assumption allows us to consider that the group members have dis- 
cussed problems to which the expectation items used in these analyses 
are relevant, and consequently, to think of consensus on these expec- 
tations as, in part, the outcome of group processes. Without this 
assumption and line of reasoning it would be necessary to consider 
the phenomenon under consideration as “convergence of private 
expectations.” 

The second problem concerns the kind of controls that could be 
used. Since we were not working with contrived groups, in examin- 
ing particular relationships it was not possible to carry out controls 
by experimental manipulation. In consequence, in drawing conclu- 
sions regarding specific relationships (for example, from correlations), 
it is either necessary to assume that “other things are equal” or to 
control “other things’ statistically. Since it is seldom practicable to 
effect more than partial controls in this kind of analysis, our inten- 
tion will be to explore many zero order relationships with consensus, 
whose results should be suggestive for both future cross sectional 
studies like this one, and for experimental small group studies in 
which variables can be systematically controlled and manipulated. 


The small groups which serve as the subject population for these 
microscopic analyses are composed of an incumbent of the superin- 
tendency position and incumbents of the school board member posi- 
tion. This situation provides us with an opportunity to study micro- 
scopic consensus of two kinds: first, within groups in which all mem- 
bers occupy one position—school board member; and second, within 
groups in which the members occupy two positions—superintendent 
and school board member. 

The object population being analyzed is the same for the micro- 
scopic as it was for the macroscopic analyses, because the same data 
are used. For much of the reasoning about microscopic consensus 
it will be necessary to infer that the expectations expressed for “super- 
intendents in Massachusetts” apply to ‘‘superintendents in particular 
communities,” so that although the object of study is still the same 
(that is, superintendents in Massachusetts) the reasoning on which our 
hypotheses are based applies to consensus on expectations for a super- 
intendent in a particular community. It is necessary to make this 
inference because expectations and consensus on expectations for the 
general category of “superintendents in Massachusetts” are not likely 
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to be related to the interaction of a particular group of people unless 
the expectations apply to the superintendent in their particular situa- 
tion too. 

Since our objective was to examine two types of microscopic con- 
sensus among group members, consensus among incumbents of a sin- 
gle position and consensus between incumbents of two positions, two 
measures of consensus were consequently obtained. ‘The first is of 
consensus within the school board, and the second is of consensus be- 
tween a superintendent and his school board members. Since these 
two kinds of consensus pose different problems of measurement they 
will be taken up separately. 

Microscopic Consensus Among the Incumbents of a Single Position. 
The problem of measuring consensus among the incumbents of the 
same position in one group is comparable to the measurement of con- 
sensus among the incumbents of the same positions in many groups, 
the only difference being in the number of individuals whose agree- 
ment with one another is under examination. The same solution to 
this problem has been adopted on the microscopic as on the macro- 
scopic level, that is, the use of the variance as the measure of consensus. 
One special characteristic of the variance in small groups should be 
described, however. In small groups the variance is markedly affected 
by the size of the group, and, in the case of school boards which range 
in size from two to ten members, we might expect this condition to 
have an appreciable effect on the variance scores. If chance were the 
only factor operating, larger boards would have significantly higher 
variance scores (less consensus) than smaller ones. 

Before considering this problem in detail, it should be clearly stated 
that our objective is to obtain a measure of the amount of agreement 
among the individuals in a group, and not to estimate the variance 
of some larger population of which our groups might be viewed as 
samples. “Two formulas for computing the variance have been con- 
sidered. ‘The first “leaves in size,” or represents an estimate of the 
intragroup variance which is biased by the size of the group. The 
second “takes out size,” or represents an estimate unbiased by the 
size of the group. ‘The first of these we will call V, and the second V’: 
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where X; is the score assigned the response of individual 7, x, is this 
score in deviation form, and N is the number in the group. 

With very small groups, as those with which we are dealing, which 
of these two formulas is used makes a definite difference in the vari- 
ance scores which are obtained. The hypothetical examples presented 
in Table 10—A illustrate this. Using the V measure (that is, the one 


TABLE 10—-A. V AND V’ SCORES BASED ON THE HYPOTHETICAL RESPONSES 
OF MEMBERS OF A THREE-MAN GROUP AND OF A SIX-MAN GROUP 


Response Category Frequency of Responses 
Category Numerical Weight Three-Man Group Six-Man Group 

A j 0 0 

B 2 i Zz 

C 3 1 Z 

D 4 1 2 

E 5 0 0 
V= 0.667 .667 
V'= 1.000 800 


which leaves in size) no difference is obtained between the variance 
scores of the three- and of the six-man boards. Using V’ (which takes 
out size), there would be less consensus within the three-man board 
(that is, a higher variance score) than within the six-man board. In 
the V’ scores, the fact that the chance probabilities of the three- and 
of the six-man boards obtaining the same degree of consensus are dif- 
ferent is taken into account: The three-man group is more likely 
than the six-man group to have a variance as low as 0.667 by chance 
and the V’ estimates for the two boards are weighted to allow for this 
difference.* 

Since our interest is not in estimating population variances, but in 
measuring consensus, the decision as to which of these two measures 
should be used reduces itself to whether we prefer to keep the effects 
of size of group in the measure, or if we would prefer to take it out. 
It seems to be a matter of intuitive preference, and it has been decided 
to use the measure which “keeps size in,’ or V, because it is our judg- 
ment that the size of a group is inseparably related to the amount of 
agreement among the group members. We would say that by defini- 
tion it is more difficult to reach agreement in larger than in smaller 
groups and will therefore define our measure of consensus to include 
this relative difficulty as part of the measure. 

Certain disadvantages to this decision are immediately apparent. 
Size of group has been shown to be of considerable importance in 
studies of other aspects of small group functioning. Using our meas- 
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ure of consensus V creates a problem for examining the relationship be- 
tween size and consensus because size of board and consensus are re- 
lated by definition. ‘The use of V also places restrictions on the inter- 
pretation of relationships between consensus and other variables. 
There is always the possibility that any demonstrated relationship 
between consensus and some other variable can be accounted for 
wholly or in part by the relationship between size of board and the 
other variable. Since it is quite possible to account for differences in 
size of board without reference to group processes (for example, al- 
most all small towns have small school boards and larger ones large 
boards), the conclusions drawn must be tempered by the possibility 
that the relationships demonstrated have nothing to do with group 
processes. 

The advantages of using V over V’ are supplemented by the fact 
that V is systematically related to our measure of between position 
consensus, which is described in the next section, whereas V’ is not, 
but the essential reason for its use remains the intuitive argument 
that size of group may be viewed as a part of the concept of consen- 
sus. ‘The disadvantage cited in the preceding paragraph of using V 
can be eliminated by using V’ as a variable to explore relationships 
between size of the board and consensus. Its other major disad- 
vantages can be eliminated by investigating whether the relationship 
of V to another variable could be attributed entirely or partially to its 
definition to include size of board. ‘This is the expedient which has 
been adopted. Our operational definition of consensus is the V meas- 
ure and hypotheses concerning consensus will be tested with V, but to 
supplement our understanding, each analysis with V will be dupli- 
cated with V’. 

Microscopic Consensus between the Incumbents of Two Positions. 
The problem with which we will be concerned here is how to measure 
for a single expectation item the amount of consensus between the 
response of one position incumbent and the responses of a number of 
incumbents of another position. For our analysis, the problem was 
how to measure consensus between a superintendent and his school 
board members. ‘The first index of this kind of consensus which 
suggested itself was the difference between the superintendent’s re- 
sponse and the mean response of his school board. An objection to 
this index is immediately apparent: The superintendent’s response 
and the mean school board response could be the same without a 
single school board member responding in the same category as the 
superintendent. ‘The difference between the superintendent’s re- 
sponse and the mean of the school board members’ responses ignores 
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variability within the board which would seem to be one of the com- 
ponents of consensus between positions when there are multiple in- 
cumbents of one of the positions. 

An operational approach which combines these two components 
(that is, the mean difference and the variance of the board members’ 
responses) into a single score is to use a measure of the dispersion of 
school board responses about the superintendent’s response. In using 
such a score to represent the two recognized components of between 
position consensus, the information contained in measures of the 
components themselves, although not ignored, would be confounded. 
A solution similar to the one adopted for the V and V’ problem sug- 
gests itself here too. While the primary concern of analyses of be- 
tween position consensus will be with the overall or “combined” 
measure of dispersion about the superintendent’s response, the mean 
difference and variance can be examined too, thus providing a meas- 
ure which fulfills the requirements intuitively felt to be necessary for 
an adequate measure of between position consensus, without ignoring 
the information contained in its two separable components. 

It can be shown that the three scores adopted for this purpose are 
related in the following way: If V = the variance of the school board 
responses (this is the same V which is used to measure within board 
consensus) and M = the square of the difference between a superin- 
tendent’s response and the mean response of the board members, then 
D=V4+M. Thus D, the measure of overall between position con- 
sensus, 1s simply the sum of its two components, V and M.® 


These four scores V, V’, M and D, are the basis for the analysis of 
microscopic role consensus which is undertaken in these chapters. 
The next problem which must be dealt with is how to obtain sum- 
mary scores over a number of role definition items which will discrim1- 
nate among groups on their general level of consensus. Excluding 
the Division of Labor Instrument whose response categories differ 
from the others, there are five instruments of role definition con- 
taining 137 individual items whose response categories were all of the 
five-step kind, “absolutely must” to ‘“‘absolutely must not.” (These 
instruments are Superintendent Performances, Superintendent At- 
tributes, Superintendent Participations, Superintendent Friendships, 
and School Board Performances.)!° 

One possible solution to the problem of a general score would be 
to simply add all scores over the 137 items. But it would seem to be 
of interest to ask first whether microscopic consensus on one segment 
(or role definition instrument) is related to microscopic consensus on 
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another. In order to answer this question, segment totals were com- 
puted for each school system on each of the five consensus measures. 
Four matrices of correlations (one for each consensus measure) among 
the instrument totals and between each instrument total and a grand 
total were computed, and are presented in Table 10-B. 


TABLE 10-8. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONSENSUS SCORES OBTAINED ON 
FIVE ROLE DEFINITION INSTRUMENTS * 
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V’: Correlations between V’ Scores V: Correlations between V Scores 
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* The five role definition instruments are abbreviated as follows: 
SA = Superintendent Attributes Instrument 
P = Superintendent Participations Instrument 
F = Superintendent Friendships Instrument 
SP = Superintendent Performances Instrument 
SBP = School Board Performances Instrument 
The similarity between the V and V’ matrices and between the M 
and D matrices can be attributed to the high correlations between V 
and V’ total scores (r = .905) and between M and D total scores (r = 
.898). [he intercorrelations for the two within position matrices (V 
and V’) are all higher than the corresponding figures of the between 
position matrices. A conclusion which is suggested by this comparison 
is that consensus on role definition tends to be more homogeneous 
when the role definers are all incumbents of the same position (school 
board member) than when they are incumbents of two different posi- 
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tions (school board member and superintendent). None of the cor- 
relations is high enough, however, to allow conclusions to the effect 
that consensus either between positions or within a single ean is 
a homogeneous phenomenon. 

Given the information contained in these matrices, it would appear 
to be necessary to examine the relationship of other variables to con- 
sensus on each role segment separately, since the extent to which 
the segments are related does not seem sufficient to justify their com- 
bination. This is, of course, quite an impracticable proposal, and in 
addition, can be objected to on the grounds that probably none of 
the segment totals is sufficiently reliable by itself to justify analyses 
with it alone because of the small number of items each contains. 
The problem appears to be one of balancing homogeneity and reli- 
ability; to maintain homogeneity it would be desirable to study the 
segments separately, but to obtain adequate reliability it would be 
desirable to combine them. 

The obvious compromise is to combine the two or three most highly 
related segments. Participations and Friendships were eliminated 
from consideration, first, because they have consistently the lowest cor- 
relations with the other segments, and second, because they may be 
viewed as peripheral to the superintendent’s role. ‘The intercorrela- 
tions among the remaining three instruments (in bold face type in 
Table 10—-B) are all positive, significant, and usually higher than those 
with Participations and Friendships. Superintendent Performances, 
as well as being most highly correlated with the grand total score for 
each measure, is the instrument which seems to be closest to the ‘‘core’’ 
of the superintendent’s role. ‘The corrected split half reliability of the 
four consensus scores on this instrument are: D, .547; M, .570; V, .765; 
and V’, .667.11. Assuming that it is desirable to include this instru- 
ment in the final measure because it is central to the superintendent’s 
task, how could this apparently inadequate reliability be improved? 
This question resolves itself into which of the two remaining instru- 
ments (Superintendent Attributes or School Board Performances) 
should be combined with it so that on logical as well as statistical 
criteria we can obtain the most homogeneous and reliable scores. 

Although Role Attributes is consistently better than School Board 
Performances in its correlations with Superintendent Performances 
and the Total Scores, several reasons dictate the selection of the School 
Board Performances Instrument for combination with the Superin- 
tendent Performances. The Attributes Instrument deals with quali- 
ties rather than performances and was asked in a frame of reference 
slightly different from that of the others.12_ Further, it contains some 
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items which a priori have little or nothing to do with the superin- 
tendent’s functions. The School Board Performances Instrument has 
none of these disqualifications and is at the same time complementary 
to the Superintendent Performances Instrument in that it contains 
items which can be considered the superintendent’s rights. From a 
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Figure 10-1. Smoothed frequency distributions of school system scores on 
four consensus variables, V’, V, M and D. 


theoretical point of view any expectation for the incumbent of one 
position has a concomitant expectation as to how the incumbents of 
counter positions should react. In combining these two instruments, 
therefore, we are focusing on the performance segments of a two posi- 
tion relationship. In addition, a condition which gives us confidence 
that the combination of these two instruments is justified is that the 
correlations between them on the four consensus scores (D, .323; M, 
.282; V, .586; and V’, .501) are about as high as the correlations be- 
tween the split halves of either. For example, the uncorrected correla- 
tion between the split halves of Superintendent Performances for 
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D is .376, as compared with the correlation on D of .323 for the two 
instruments. 

The estimated reliability coefficients for the combined scores of the 
two performances instruments (based on the 57 items) are: D, .650; 
M, .671; V, .834; and V’, .755. The frequency distributions of the 
scores obtained in each of the 105 school systems on these four vari- 
ables are presented in Figure 10-1. 

The analyses in the next three chapters are based on these consensus 
scores which describe the degree of consensus on the definition of the 
performance segments of two formally related positions. ‘The analyses 
are organized into those which are concerned with the determinants 
of consensus and those which are concerned with its consequences. 
To a considerable extent, the reasoning which applies to one kind of 
consensus also applies to the other, and consequently, the analyses will 
be concerned with general relationships between consensus and other 
variables, each of the consensus variables being considered in turn 
in each section. 


Notes and References for Chapter Ten 


?See Chapter Three, pp. 36-37 and p. 42 for the few studies in this area. 

2 Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948 and 
1949) spp. S364. 

8’ Robert F. Bales and Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Decision- 
Making Groups,” in Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales (Editors), Family, Sociali- 
zation and Interaction Process (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955), p. 275. See also 
C. M. Heinicke and Robert F. Bales, “Developmental Trends in the Structure of 
Small Groups,” Sociometry, XVI (1953), pp. 7-38. 

‘Bales and Slater, loc. cit., p. 275. 

5A valuable recent study concerned with consensus on the aircraft commander’s 
role is Robert L. Hall, “Social Influence on the Aircraft Commander’s Role,” 
American Sociological Review, XX (1955), pp. 294-299. 

® Bales and Slater, op. cit., p. 260. 

7 The impact of the size of the school board and the number of response cate- 
gories on V are considered in greater detail in Appendix C. 

8 Seventy-seven items are listed under “size of group” in the index to the 
bibliography in A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales, Small 
Groups: Studies in Social Interaction (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), pp. 
665-666. 

° The proof for this equation is presented in Appendix D. 

7° See Chapter Seven, pp. 101-104 for a general description of these instruments and 
Appendix A for the question wording and items used. 

™In the computation of the consensus scores a problem arose in that occasionally 
a superintendent or school board member failed to answer a question. In order 
that the several summary consensus scores for one school system would be based 
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on the same items and the same respondents no consensus scores were computed for 
any item which any respondent failed to answer. ‘The four summary consensus 
scores (V, V’, M, and D) for each school system were therefore always based on 
the same items but the scores for different school systems were based on slightly 
different sets of items, standardized for the number of items in the instrument. 
This method of computing scores created a problem for determining reliability 
coefficients. The problem was handled in the following manner: Items in a given 
instrument were assigned to split halves for a particular school system; if an item 
was omitted a score was inserted based on the average of the other scores in that 
half. 


12 This matter was considered earlier in Chapter Seven, pp. 98-99. 


eleven 


Interaction and Homogeneity 


In discussing consensus on norms and values in their review of 
psychological factors involved in group phenomena, Riecken and 
Homans say: 


The degree of consensus may depend on the members’ similarity in 
cultural and social background, and also on the length of time the mem- 
bers have been in interaction with one another. ‘The norms of members 
probably become more similar with time, but there seem to be no em- 
pirical studies of this relationship.1 


These two properties of groups, the length of interaction among 
members and their homogeneity in cultural and social backgrounds, 
are the variables whose relationship to intra- and interposition micro- 
scopic consensus will be examined in this chapter. 


THE INTERACTION HYPOTHESIS 


The expectations position incumbents hold for one another are 
psychological events, and as such, they are capable of being affected 
by social interaction. In the course of interaction, individuals not 
only act in relation to one another, but they react, express approval 
and disapproval, communicate their own expectations and gain ideas 
about the expectations of others. How would such conditions affect 
the consensus among a group of position incumbents? 

When individuals first come together in a group, their expectations 
may or may not be similar but there is one condition which can be rea- 
sonably assumed: ‘They will not know what the expectations of the 
others are. As they perceive the expectations which are held by those 
with whom they interact, their own expectations may be modified. 
Will this modification be in a direction such that the expectations of 
the group members become more similar, or less similar? In other 
words, does amount of interaction lead to more or less consensus on 
expectations among a group of position incumbents? 
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The hypothesis we shall use in dealing with this question is based 
on the accompanying set of postulates: 


1. The longer a group meets, the more informal the interaction 
among its group members (for example, it will place less emphasis on 
parliamentary rules of procedure and members will more frequently 
call each other by their first names). 

2. As the interaction among group members becomes less formal, 
the “social climate” will become more conducive to the consideration 
of, and to the development of steps leading to the elimination of 
dysfunctional elements affecting the achievement of the group’s 
goal(s). 

3. Lack of consensus among group members on their role defini- 
tions is a major dysfunctional element affecting the achievement of a 


group's goal(s). 
From these three postulates, the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 11-1: The longer the members of a social system have 
interacted with one another, the more consensus they will have on the 
expectations they apply to incumbents of positions in that social 
system. 


Hypothesis 11-1 leads to two predictions which it is possible to test 
with our two measures of consensus, V and D. In the case of one 
measure V, the prediction will be that the longer school board mem- 
bers have interacted with one another, the more consensus they will 
have; in the case of the other measure D, the prediction will be that 
the longer a superintendent has interacted with the members of his 
board, the more consensus there will be between them. 

In order to measure the ‘‘amount of interaction” in a school board, 
the length of time every board member had served had to be com- 
pared with that of every other board member, and of each pair, the 
smaller figure selected. ‘These figures, representing the number of 
years of interaction of each pair of board members, were then aver- 
aged, providing a measure of the “average amount of interaction be- 
tween pairs of present members of the school board.’ ‘This is, of 
course, a very rough index of the amount of interaction, which ig- 
nores the number of meetings, the length of the meetings, and at- 
tendance at meetings. It might be considered that the amount of 
informal interaction would be an even more crucial element in an 
ideal measure of the “amount of interaction” of members of formal 
organizations, but this would be very difficult to assess. “The measure 
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we have, with these recognized limitations, seems adequate for the 
exploratory analysis for which it is designed. 

A consideration which should not be ignored is of the different de- 
erees of “experience” of board members independent of the amount 
of interaction they have in common with one another. ‘The members 
of a school board are not all elected at the same time, nor have they 
all served an equal number of years. Some members may have been 
on the board much longer than others, which means that they have 
interacted with board members other than those who comprise the 
board for purposes of our analysis. ‘That is, some board members 
have “experience” over and above their interaction with present mem- 
bers of the board. School board members are laymen who must, to 
some extent, learn what is involved in their position after they have 
assumed it. Whether or not they do so, members who have been on 
their boards for a long time have had more opportunity to learn the 
“professional” norms of their superintendent and the expectations 
of their fellow board members. It might be that “experience” (inde- 
pendent of interaction) has a great deal to do with the consensus 
among board members. Experience on a board necessarily implies 
interaction with some board members, even though they are not neces- 
sarily the ones considered in the present analysis. A measure of this 
“experience” phenomenon is the mean number of years of service of 
school board members. Although the “experience” variable is more 
inclusive since it measures “‘interaction’”’ plus something else, the two 
are correlated +.81, which suggests that to a considerable extent 
they are measuring the same thing. 

The hypothesis may be tested by correlating the interaction score of 
the boards with their V scores. ‘This correlation is —.19, which is 
significantly different from zero at the .05 level. This correlation is 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. 


TABLE 11—A. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE ‘‘SAVERAGE INTERACTION”? AND 
(a4 
AVERAGE EXPERIENCE”? OF SCHOOL BOARDS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE 


BOARDS 
(N'\= 105) 
Zero Order Correlations 
V y’ 
I. Interaction among School Board Members: —.19* —.21T 
F. Experience of School Board Members: — 227 —.21f 


(riz = Fo.) 
Multiple Correlations 
Ry.mum =o)? Ry'.m a2? 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
} Significant at the .02 level. 
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A second question which can be asked, whether or not the measure 
of “average amount of experience” of board members is correlated 
with the degree of consensus, can also be answered affirmatively. “The 
correlation between this measure and the V score is —.22, which is sig- 
nificant at the .02 level. We can say, consequently, that both the 
amount of interaction among school board members and the amount 
of experience of board members are correlated with the amount of 
consensus among them. Since these two measures are so highly cor- 
related with one another, however, it appears that one relationship, 
rather than two, has been demonstrated. 

The multiple correlation between V and the interaction and experi- 
ence variables (Ry.jg = .22) is insignificant at the .05 level and is 
practically the same as the zero order correlation between V and the 
experience variable (ryg = —.22) which is significant at this level. 
It is difficult to separate these two variables logically. A school board 
member cannot have had much interaction unless he has had at least 
as much experience (according to our operational definitions), nor 
can he have had much experience without an equivalent amount olf 
interaction with some other school board members, although not nec- 
essarily with those who are involved in this analysis. Since the two 
variables are so highly correlated, it can be concluded that, on the 
average, the interaction implied by experience has been with members 
who are involved in this analysis. 

Consequently, although a relationship has been demonstrated be- 
tween an interaction-experience phenomenon and consensus within 
school boards, we do not feel that conclusions can be offered with re- 
spect to relationships between “interaction” and consensus, and “ex- 
perience’ and consensus, independently of one another, because the 
two variables in our analysis are operationally similar and with our 
sample, empirically related. 

Had we done this analysis with V’, the measure of consensus which 
does not involve the size of the group in its definition, the results 
would have been little different. “The correlation between Interac- 
tion and V’ is —.21, and between Experience and V’, —.21. The first 
is slightly more than the corresponding correlation with V, and the 
second is slightly less than the corresponding correlation with V. The 
multiple correlation with V’ is .22, which is not significant. ‘The con- 
clusion which is suggested by this elaboration on the analysis of inter- 
action-experience and consensus, is that the relationships are approxi- 
mately of the same magnitude whether or not our measure of con- 
sensus is defined to include size of the group. 
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To test the second prediction to which the interaction hypothesis 
leads, that there will be more consensus between superintendents and 
their boards if they have interacted for a longer period of time, a 
measure of interaction between them, similar to the one we have 
described for “within boards,” was derived. ‘To do this we compared 
the length of time the superintendent had been in his present job 
with the length of service of each of his board members. ‘The smaller 
of these two figures represents the number of years the superintendent 
has interacted with that board member, and an average of these 
smaller figures represents the “average amount of interaction” between 
a superintendent and each of his board members. ‘The correlation 
between this measure and D, the measure of consensus between a 
superintendent and his board, is .07, which is not significant. 


TABLE 11—B. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN “SINTERACTION”’? AND ‘SEXPERIENCE”’ 
OF SCHOOL BOARDS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AND CONSENSUS BETWEEN THE 
BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(N = 105) 
D M V 
I, Interaction between the Superintendent and 
School Board Members .07 07 02 
Es. Experience of the Superintendent 4uy —.03 gh 
Esp. Experience of the School Board Members — .06 .04 — .22* 


* Significant at the .02 level. 


The conclusion must be drawn that there is no relationship be- 
tween the amount of interaction between a superintendent and his 
board and the amount of consensus between them. Nor is this inter- 
action measure related to either of the components of D (M and JP), 
with which it is correlated .07 and .02, respectively. From ‘Table 
11—-B, the following negative conclusions can also be drawn: There is 
no relationship between the superintendent’s “experience in his 
present job” and the consensus with his board; nor is there a relation- 
ship between the “experience of the school board members” (the same 
experience variable with which we have already dealt) and consensus 
between the board and the superintendent. The only significant cor- 
relation in Table 11—B is that between experience of the board and 
consensus within the board, which has already been considered. In 
the evidence, consequently, there seems little to contradict the conclu- 
sion that the consensus between a superintendent and his school board 
is independent of the amount of time they have been together and of 
the amount of time they have each been in their positions. 

One possible reason why this “interaction-consensus” hypothesis 
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has not received support from the analysis of consensus between su- 
perintendents and their school board members is that the superintend- 
ent occupies a “professional” position, while school board members 
do not. One of the assumptions on which the hypothesis was based is 
that in the course of interaction, individuals change their expecta- 
tions. If the incumbent of one position is a “professional” and holds 
what he and his fellow professionals consider to be “professional” 
expectations, there would seem little basis for reasoning that he will 
change his expectations in the course of interacting with nonprofes- 
sionals. 

Another possibility is that the insignificant correlation obtained may 
be a result of the interaction of two opposite effects: consensus and 
interaction between the superintendent and school board may be posti- 
tively related when the school boards consider their superintendent 
to be an effective school administrator and negatively related when 
they view him as ineffective. As they interact over time, only if his 
actions meet with their approval will school board members tend to 
reach consensus on role definition with their superintendent. ‘To the 
extent that his school board disapproves of his actions, we might ex- 
pect longer interaction to result in less consensus. ‘This is a sug- 
gestion which may be given an approximate test with our data. 
School board members rated their superintendent on how well he 
carried out seven functions of school administration. On the basis 
of this rating a mean rating score for each school board was computed, 
and the boards divided on the basis of the median of this score into 
two groups: those who gave their superintendent a relatively high rat- 
ing, and those who gave their superintendent a relatively low rating. 

On the basis of this reasoning we would predict that school boards 
which rated their superintendent high would reach more consensus 
with him the longer they interact with him. School boards which 
gave their superintendent a low rating, would reach less consensus 
with him the longer they interacted. Neither of these predictions was 
confirmed, so that we are led to conclude that this line of reasoning 
does not explain the absence of a relationship between interaction 
and consensus between the superintendent and his board.? 

Still another possible reason for the finding that interaction and 
consensus are not related between superintendents and their board 
members whereas they are among board members, could lie in the 
different formally defined relationships between superintendents and 
their board members, and among board members themselves. ‘The 
superintendent is formally the school board’s subordinate. ‘There is 
no formally prescribed relationship among board members other than 
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that they should work together. The latter condition would seem 
more likely to lead to the ‘informal’ interaction assumed as a basis 
for this hypothesis than would the former one. 


THE HOMOGENEITY HYPOTHESIS 


Incumbents of particular positions in given social systems (as for 
example, superintendents and school board members in school sys- 
tems) are as a rule incumbents of other positions in other social sys- 
tems and have many different characteristics, qualities, and their 
own private histories. These differences may predispose them to hold 
different role definitions of the positions which they assume and those 
occupied by other group members. ‘The question in which we are 
interested here is whether position incumbents who are more and 
less similar in their qualities and characteristics will have more or 
less consensus on the expectations for their own and other positions. 
In Chapter Twelve we will consider the question of whether or not 
the characteristics of position incumbents, without regard to their 
similarity on these characteristics, have an effect on their consensus on 
role definition. 

There are two arguments which lead us to a single general hypothe- 
sis. ‘Che first is that people with similar backgrounds will have been 
exposed to similar influences and therefore will develop similar role 
definitions. ‘That is, people with the same background character- 
istics develop similar constellations of values and expectations, and 
when they encounter new situations the similarity in background will 
tend to result in similar definitions of the new situations. ‘The second 
argument is less direct. From their examination of the literature on 
the influence of social characteristics of group members on group 
processes, Riecken and Homans conclude that “. . . persons who are 
of similar background outside the group being studied—similar in 
group memberships, rank interests, etc., outside—tend to choose one 
another highly and interact with one another often within the 
group.” ? ‘This line of reasoning leads back to the interaction hypothe- 
sis. It adds another important element, however. Given the similar- 
ity in background there is a basis for identification. People who tend 
to identify with one another, will tend to accept the expectations 
which the others hold. If the person who is identified with is a more 
experienced incumbent of the position, the newcomer will learn from 
him the expectations he already holds. If the person identified with 
is also a newcomer, the two who identify with one another may “Jearn 
together,” so to speak, each accepting what the other accepts and re- 
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jecting what the other rejects. The general hypothesis to which this 
reasoning leads is: 


Hypothesis 11-2: The greater the homogeneity among or between 
position incumbents, the more consensus they will have on the expec- 
tations for their own and others’ positions. 


In order to test this hypothesis it is necessary to specify in what re- 
spects the position incumbents are similar to one another. In fact, 
an important research question is what characteristics and past ex- 
periences are salient and relevant to feelings of identification in par- 
ticular social systems. ‘The objective of this analysis is as much to 
specify in what respects the hypothesis holds (that is, with what char- 
acteristics for our position incumbents) as it is to test the general re- 
lationship it posits. Some characteristics by means of which people 
can be differentiated seem irrelevant because they have few or no 
implications for social behavior; many but not all physical character- 
istics would be included among these. Others appear to be highly 
relevant to almost all social situations, such as the sex of the incum- 
bents. ‘The relevance of others is perhaps more problematic, for 
example, the religion, occupation, or political attitudes of position in- 
cumbents. 

Five types of characteristics have been chosen for analysis, each of 
which seems, if not of obvious relevance to the expectations which can 
be developed for school board members and superintendents, of at 
least possible relevance. ‘These are: educational and political atti- 
tudes, religion, motivation of school board members, sex, and social 
status characteristics. 

In order to test the hypothesis it was necessary to develop measures 
of homogeneity among school board members and between the school 
board and the superintendent for the variables and qualities which 
will be used in the analyses. Measures of homogeneity on quantitative 
variables are identical methodologically to the measures of consensus 
which have already been described. For each variable V, M, and D 
scores were developed.* For the qualitative characteristics which are 
included in the analysis comparable scores were derived.® 

Educational and Political Attitudes and Consensus. A scale of 
“Educational Progressivism’” was developed which is comprised of 
items dealing with school practices which are considered by profes- 
sional educators to be more and less progressive. (See Appendix 
B-3c.) It might be considered that the attitudinal dimension which 
is measured by this scale is of immediate relevance to the role defini- 
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tion of school board members and superintendents. But this is not 
necessarily the case. Whereas the items of this scale deal with specific 
educational practices which reflect an overall “educational” philoso- 
phy, the items of role definition which are the expectations on which 
the consensus measures are based deal with practices of school “admin- 
istration.” Although they are both concerned with education, they 
are not so closely related as might at first appear. (See Appendix 
Table B-3c and Appendix Tables A—-1 and A-5 for the original items 
involved.) Consequently, the attitudes on this dimension may not be 
crucial to the identification process which has been offered as an inter- 
vening variable between the homogeneity of interacting position in- 
cumbents and their consensus on role definition. | 

With this qualification, the two predictions to which the general 
hypothesis would lead are (1) that there is a positive relationship 
between similarity in the educational progressivism of the members 
of a school board and the degree of consensus in their role defini- 
tions and (2) that the more similar the educational progressivism of 
board members is to the educational progressivism of their superin- 
tendent, the more consensus there will be between them on their 
definitions of each other’s role. 


TABLE 11-c. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HOMOGENEITY ON THE EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRESSIVISM AND POLITICAL-ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN 
THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(Nes 105) 
Consensus Variables 
Educational Progressivism V Ko Daa 
V. Homogeneity of the board AN 06  —.O5" ent 
D. Homogeneity of the board and the superin- 
tendent Us 02 05 05 
M. Squared mean difference between the board 
and the superintendent (0 Lee 07 08 
Political-Economic Conservatism 
V. Homogeneity of the board 32, 25a 01 
D. Homogeneity of the board and the superin- 
tendent .09 14 Aes lek 
M. Squared mean difference between the board 
and the superintendent 01 04 aly 11 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
tT Significant at the .001 level. 


The tests of these predictions are presented in Table 11—-C. Neither 
prediction is confirmed, and the hypothesis does not receive support 
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from these analyses. ‘The correlation of the educational progressivism 
V with the consensus V is only .11, and with the consensus V’ only .06, 
neither of which is significant. It is necessary to conclude that the 
homogeneity of a school board on attitudes about educational pro- 
gressivism has no demonstrable relationship to, and therefore no effect 
on, the consensus within the board on role definition. 

The correlation between the two D measures which tests the second 
prediction, that between the superintendent and the board, is .05, 
which is also not significant. Furthermore, neither the V nor M com- 
ponent of D on the homogeneity measure is related to either of the 
components of D on the consensus measure. There are no relation- 
ships which require any qualification to the conclusion that similarity 
in educational attitudes has no demonstrable relationship to consensus 
on role definition, either within a school board or between the board 
and its superintendent. 

The other attitudinal dimension which was selected for analysis 
is the Political-Economic Conservatism (PEC) of the school board 
members and of the superintendent (Appendix B-—4a). Although 
these attitudes do not seem to have any direct relevance to educational 
problems, they may be of importance in the identification process 
which has been suggested as an intervening variable between homo- 
geneity and consensus. ‘The prototype of the PEC scale we used 
appears in The Authoritarian Personality.6 The predictions are the 
same with this as with the other attitudinal variable: a positive corre- 
lation between the two V measures and between the two D measures. 

As can be seen from Table 11-C, the within board prediction is 
confirmed, (7yy(puo) = -32), but that between the superintendent and 
the board is not (rppipuo) = -156; .165 required with a one-tailed test). 
Board members who are homogeneous with respect to political-eco- 
nomic attitudes are more likely to reach consensus on role definition 
than are those who are not; but there is no significant relationship 
between the similarity of a superintendent and his board on these 
attitudes and consensus between them on role definition. ‘The first 
relationship, although reduced when Vpyo and V’ are related instead 
of V, is still significant (.25), which suggests the conclusion that, al- 
though it may be to some extent dependent on the size of the board, 
the relationship which has just been demonstrated holds when the 
measure of consensus which does not include size is used. 

Why should this relationship hold within the school board but not 
between the board and the superintendent? One possible explanation 
is that the school board members’ position is one which is more liable 
to be affected by the political and economic attitudes of the mem- 
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bers. The school superintendent is a “professional” educator, whose 
conduct in his job, and whose administrative procedures are probably 
only slightly influenced by his political or even his economic attitudes. 
To school board members, who are responsible for the broad policies 
of the school system (and the most important policy decisions resolve 
themselves into budgetary decisions to expand or not, to improve or 
not) the economic and political attitudes of their fellow members are 
more directly relevant when they evaluate one another and when the 
process of identification is taking place. The policy decisions of 
school board members can be visibly related to their political-eco- 
nomic conservatism, but the actions of a superintendent are not likely 
to be. 

Analyses with two attitudinal variables provided only very limited 
support for the homogeneity hypothesis. “There were no relationships 
between homogeneity of any kind on educational progressivism and 
consensus of any kind. ‘There was one significant relationship be- 
tween homogeneity on political-economic conservatism and consensus: 
The more homogeneous boards on this variable have more consensus. 
These two attitudinal variables provide data which are of importance 
in pointing out the necessity for caution in suggesting, without specifi- 
cation, such an overriding hypothesis as the general “homogeneity” 
hypothesis. Under only one set of conditions which have been con- 
sidered so far, does it appear to hold. 

Religion and Consensus. ‘The religion of incumbents of the two 
positions under examination would seem to be of direct relevance to 
their consensus for two reasons. First of all, it is an index of a very 
complex and probably fundamental series of attitudinal variables, 
habits of thought, conception, and belief, which, although they may 
be difficult to identify and specify, can be assumed to be significantly 
different for the two major classes of religious identification we have 
used: Catholics and non-Catholics.? It is also possible to think of 
these religious designations as bases for positions which have differ- 
ent expectations associated with them. ‘The other reason is that 
church groups have taken variant stands on matters affecting the 
public schools. 

The two predictions are the same for religion as for the attitudinal 
variables. It should be pointed out again, that V for religion is pq 
(the proportion of Catholics multiplied by the proportion of non- 
Catholics); M is p’? (the squared proportion of board members who 
differ from the superintendent on religion—they are considered the 
same if they are both non-Catholics); and D is p’, because under the 
definition of D which is used for the consensus measures, D = V + M, 
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which, for qualitative dichotomous characteristics can be shown to be 
equal to p’.§ 


TABLE 11-—D. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HOMOGENEITY ON THE RELIGION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS 
AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(N = 105) 
Consensus Variables 
Religion V y’ D M 
V. Homogeneity of the board 24 eae 315 AU cel 
D. Homogeneity of the board and the superin- 
tendent 05 07 .08 .06 
M. Squared mean difference between the board 
and the superintendent 0 Sea t0.t 09 eit 


* Significant at the .01 level. 


In Table 11—D are presented the correlations which test these predic- 
tions. The prediction within boards is again confirmed (ryy (retigion) 
= .24), whereas that between the board and the superintendent is not 
(‘pp (religion) = -08). The conclusion which is suggested is that the more 
homogeneous school boards are with respect to religion, the more con- 
sensus they will have, but that religious similarity has no effect on the 
consensus between a board and its superintendent. ‘The homogeneity 
measure on religion is not significantly related to V’, which suggests 
that the relationship holds only when consensus is defined so as to in- 
clude size of group. 

Motivation of School Board Members and Consensus. The follow- 
ing prediction would derive directly from the homogeneity hypothe- 
sis: ‘The more similar school board members are in the motives they 
had for seeking election to the board, the more consensus they will 
have on their role definitions. But since “motivation” is a very am- 
biguous term, it is necessary to specify what the “motivations” are on 
which school board members will be considered more and less similar 
to one another. Each superintendent was asked to describe, for each 
of his school board members, the motives he thought they had in seek- 
ing election. A check list was provided, and three of the response 
categories (see Appendix B-—4c) have been selected for analysis here, 
one of which is considered to be a commendable motivation (from the 
point of view of the superintendent and the school system) and the 
other two of which are considered to be potentially disruptive. 

The predictions are that the more homogeneous school boards are 
with respect to the three motives, “Motivated by civic duty,” “Repre- 
sent some group,” and “Obtain political experience,’ the more con- 
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sensus they will have. The correlations which test these three predic- 
tions are presented in Table 11-E. With the “Civic duty” motive, the 


TABLE 11-£. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE HOMOGENEITY OF SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS ON THREE MOTIVATIONS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE 


BOARDS 
CN —s1U5) 
Consensus Variables 
Motivation Kihawtes y’ 

V. “Civic duty” .10 .09 

V. “Represent some group” oie eae 

V. “Political experience” pyee PAs 
* Significant at the .001 level. 
{| Significant at the .02 level. 

homogeneity hypothesis receives no support (Tyy (motive) = -10). With 


“Represent some group,” and “Obtain political experience,” the cor- 
relations between the homogeneity measures and consensus V are both 
significant (yy (motive) 1S .37 and .32 for the two motives, respectively) 
and support the homogeneity hypothesis. Both of these demonstrated 
relationships hold when the homogeneity measures are correlated 
with consensus V’, for which the correlations are .32 and .21, respec- 
tively. 

One possible explanation of the difference in the findings for the 
single “commendable” motivation and the two potentially disruptive 
motivations might be in the salience or visibility of the motivations 
themselves. To be motivated by civic duty might be to have certain 
feelings of sincerity and desire for the good of the schools, which are 
very difficult to translate into action. Superintendents, recognizing 
the sincerity of their members ascribed this motivation to them with- 
out concern for the members’ expression of this motivation on the 
board. The other two motives are fairly specific and fairly easily 
translatable into action on the board, and in fact, they both imply 
action of a particular kind. This difference in the salience and visi- 
bility of the motives or of their consequences in action, might account 
in part for the different effects which homogeneity with respect to 
them has on the consensus of the school boards. In the next chapter 
we will take up the question of whether the content of these motiva- 
tions may be involved rather than homogeneity. 

Sexual Composition and Consensus. Sex is a characteristic which 
people carry with them all of the time, and, like age, may be con- 
sidered a position in terms of which social relations are at least par- 
tially influenced by expectations. For this reason it is perhaps one 
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of the most obvious characteristics with which the homogeneity hy- 
pothesis should be tested. Since sex is a position which may be as- 
sumed to bear some influence on nearly all social relations, its effect 
or lack of effect on the school board members’ definition of their own 
and the superintendent’s role deserves exploration. ‘This suggests 
the more general problem area of the impact of multiple position 
occupancy on role definitions. 

A condition which to some extent modifies the generality of this 
test, is the fact that superintendents are, in our sample, consistently 
male. The predictions to which the homogeneity hypothesis would 
lead are (1) that the more homogeneous school boards are with respect 
to sex, the more consensus they will have, and (2) the more homo- 
geneous a school board and its superintendent with respect to sex (and 
since the superintendents are all male, this means the fewer women 
on the board), the more consensus between them. In all but four 
cases women are in a minority on the school boards of our sample. 
Consequently, the predictions based on the homogeneity hypothesis 
imply that the fewer women there are on the board, the more con- 
sensus both within the board and between the board and the superin- 
tendent. ‘The tests of these predictions are presented in ‘Table 11-F. 


TABLE 11—F. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HOMOGENEITY ON SEX OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND 
BETWEEN THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(Vve="105)* 
Consensus Variables 
Sex V Viel M 

V. Homogeneity of the board ee ee U4 02 
D. Homogeneity of the board and the superin- 

tendent song hey Gea Bed Saal UF 01 
M. Squared mean difference between the board 

and the superintendent ao Omen ALG ALA sical Ws) 


* Since the correlations in this table are in general not in the predicted direc- 
tion, it is necessary to use a two-tailed test of significance. A correlation of .196 
is required for significance at the .05 level with a two-tailed test. 


Neither of the predictions is confirmed. ‘The first, of within board 
consensus, is not in the direction predicted by the homogeneity hy- 
pothesis (ryy (sex) = —-13, and rypry (sexy) = —-19). Since these correla- 
tions are not in the predicted direction it 1s necessary to use a two- 
tailed test in determining whether or not they are significantly differ- 
ent from zero. ‘The correlation with V is clearly not significant, but 
that with V’ is almost significant (.196 required at the .05 level). The 
implication is that the more women there are on the board or the more 
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heterogeneous as measured by pq, the more consensus within the 
board. 

The second prediction leads to completely negative results. “There 
is no evidence that there is a relationship between the proportion of 
women on the board and consensus between the board and the super- 
intendent (7pp (sex) = — -08). 

In the case of one prediction, the homogeneity hypothesis is essen- 
tially contradicted (the only instance, incidentally, in which it is con- 
tradicted with our data), and in the case of the other prediction, un- 
confirmed. Whether the sexual composition of school boards bears 
any relationship to consensus, independently of their sexual homo- 
geneity, is discussed in Chapter ‘Twelve. 

Social Status Characteristics and Consensus. ‘There is considerable 
evidence that individuals of different “‘social status’ have different 
values and attitudes.® Indexes of social status which are ordinarily 
used, and which we will use, are highly visible and for this reason are 
very likely to give rise to the phenomenon of identification, which has 
been proposed as a variable intervening between homogeneity and 
consensus. Education is probably a highly visible characteristic in 
this situation just because this is an educational setting. Income, on 
the other hand, is visible only in terms of the use to which it is put, 
or because of either voluntary or formal communication, as in the case 
of the school board’s knowledge of the superintendent’s salary (if not 
income) independent of what he apparently spends or is willing to 
tell them. : 

The homogeneity hypothesis could be tested with the education 
variable only within the school board, because the superintendent’s 
educational level could not be meaningfully compared with that of 


TABLE 11-—c. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HOMOGENEITY ON EDUCATION AND 
INCOME OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AND CONSENSUS 
WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTEND- 


ENTS (N = 105) 


Consensus Variables 


Education V y’ D M 
V. Homogeneity of the board 1S eens 00 —.09 
Income 
V. Homogeneity of the board 02: = .09 OS aero 
D. Homogeneity of the board and the super- 
intendent —.04 —.11 "—"0seee ue 
M. Squared mean difference between the board 
and the superintendent ek Etat i hot or {0 01 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
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his school board members.!®° Income, on the other hand, as an in- 
trinsically quantitative variable, can provide tests of the homogeneity 
hypothesis both within the board and between the board and the 
superintendent. The predictions are, of course, that homogeneity will 
be positively correlated with consensus in all cases. 

The prediction that the more homogeneous the board with respect 
to education, the more consensus within the board receives confirma- 
tion (Tyyv (caucation) = -18). It is necessary to conclude that this rela- 
tionship is almost entirely due to the effect of size of board, which is 
common to both V measures, because when homogeneity on educa- 
tion is correlated with V’, the correlation reduces to .07. Neither of 
the predictions in which income is involved is confirmed (ryy (income) 
being .02 and ‘pp (income) being —.03). Although the homogeneity 
hypothesis has been supported by one of the relationships with which 
it has been tested with these two indexes of social status, this single 
confirmation can be considered to be due to the fact that homogeneity 
and consensus as operationally defined are methodologically related. 

Discussion of the Homogeneity Hypothesis. The several analyses 
with which the homogeneity hypothesis has been tested would indi- 
cate that it is quite limited and cannot be considered accurately 
descriptive of any generally effective principle governing the role defi- 
nitions of interacting position incumbents. Whether or not there is 
a relationship between the homogeneity of members of a group and 
their consensus on role expectations is dependent, first, on the charac- 
teristics on which the homogeneity measures are obtained, and second, 
on the positions occupied by the incumbents under examination. 
There have been no relationships demonstrated between the homo- 
geneity of a superintendent and his board and consensus between 
them on the expectations for their two positions, so that we must 
conclude that there is no evidence which would support the homo- 
geneity hypothesis for incumbents of two positions. Within the 
board, five significant relationships were found, providing support 
for the hypothesis with respect to groups of incumbents of the same 
position. 

It is interesting to ask, with the significant relationships which we 
have found, to what extent consensus on role definition (in general) 
can be accounted for by the homogeneity of the members of a group. 
Since there were no significant relationships found with the inter- 
position tests of this hypothesis, the answer to this question must be 
restricted to homogeneity of school board members and their consen- 
sus among themselves. Using four of the homogeneity variables which 
were found to be significantly related to V (consensus), the V measures 
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on Political-Economic Conservatism, Religion, the Group Representa- 
tion motivation, and the Political Experience motivation, a multiple 
correlation with V of .54 was obtained (R = .54, R? = .29). We may 
say, then, that in examining the homogeneity hypothesis we have been 
considering determinants which account for slightly over one fourth 
of the variance of consensus. The three homogeneity variables which 
are significantly related to the V’ measure of consensus, PEC, 
Group Representation, and Political Experience, provide a multiple 
correlation with V’ of .42 (R = .42, R®% = .18), accounting for less than 
one fifth of the variance of V’, the measure of consensus which 1s 
defined so as not to include size of board. 


Notes and References for Chapter Eleven 


*Henry W. Riecken and George C. Homans, “Psychological Aspects of Social 
Structure,” in Gardner Lindzey (Editor), Handbook of Social Psychology, I 
(Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954), p. 788. 


?'The correlation between length of interaction and consensus D for the high 
rating group was +.19, and for the low rating group, —.15. With N’s of 52 and 58, 
respectively, neither of these correlations is significant at the .05 level for which 
a correlation of at least .23 would have been required. Since a high D score 
represents low consensus, it can be seen that these correlations, as well as being 
insignificant, are both in the wrong direction. 


*Riecken and Homans, op. cit., p. 803. 


“For the operational procedures used in developing these scores, see Chapter Ten, 
pp. 167-174. 


°V=pq (where p is the proportion of those who have the characteristic of 
interest and q the proportion of those who do not); M = p” (where p’ is the pro- 
portion of board members who are different from the superintendent on the 
characteristic); and since D=V+M, D=pq+p”. Since ~ is equal either to 
p or to q, then D becomes p’(l1—p’)+ p2=p’ (simply, the proportion of 
board members who differ on the characteristic from their superintendent). 

°T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The 
Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950). For the scale 
used see Appendix Table B—4a. 


7 Thirty-seven percent of the 508 school board members were Catholics and 63 
percent non-Catholics. The 320 non-Catholic board members included 293 
Protestants, 12 Jews, 12 with no religious identification, and 3 with “other” church 
identifications. 


SSee note 5 above. The relationships among D, V, and M are considered in 
detail in Appendix D. 


*See, for example, Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949). 


This happens because of the difficulty of interpreting differences between the 
educational level of superintendents and school board members with professional 
occupations. The impact of the average occupational level of the school board 
on intra- and interposition consensus is treated in Chapter Twelve. 


twelve 


Other Determinants 
of Microscopic Role Consensus 


Characteristics of Position Incumbents. In Chapter Eleven we con- 
sidered two hypotheses about the determinants of microscopic role 
consensus: the first, that amount of interaction is related to consensus, 
and the second, that homogeneity of group members on certain char- 
acteristics is related to consensus. In this chapter the basic question 
which will be asked is whether or not groups with different charac- 
teristics (for example, groups of different size) and groups composed 
of people differentiated according to certain characteristics (for exam- 
ple, religion) will have different degrees of consensus. Most of our 
explorations will be concerned with the impact on role consensus of 
the same variables and qualitative differentiations used in testing the 
homogeneity hypothesis. 

Whereas in testing the homogeneity hypothesis we examined the 
relationship between consensus and the degree of similarity among 
group members on these characteristics, in this case our interest is in 
the relationship between consensus and the content of the character- 
istics. For example, in our consideration of the homogeneity hypothe- 
sis we raised the question of whether groups whose members tend to 
hold more similar political and economic attitudes than the members 
of other groups, tend to have more consensus on their role definitions. 
In this chapter we shall ask whether groups whose members tend to 
be more progressive in their political and economic attitudes than the 
members of other groups tend to have more consensus on their role 
definitions. 

Educational and Political Attitudes and Consensus. If it is assumed 
that the superintendent, as a professional educator, represents the 
“progressive point of view” to his school board members, a prediction 
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may be made with respect to the “educational progressivism” of school 
boards and their consensus with their superintendent. If the super- 
intendent represents the “progressive point of view’ to his school 
board members and if they themselves hold educationally progressive 
attitudes, then, it can be argued, they will be motivated to agree with 
their superintendent on the definition of their roles, to the extent 
that they perceive that their values with respect to education are simi- 
lar to his. If the superintendent represents the “‘progressive point of 
view” to his board members and if they themselves hold educationally 
conservative attitudes, then, it can be argued, they will not be mo- 
tivated to agree with their superintendent because they perceive that 
their values with respect to education differ from their superintend- 
ent’s. These two conditions lead to the prediction that there will be 
a positive relationship between school board “educational progres- 
sivism’” and consensus between the superintendent and the school 
board: the more progressive the board, the more consensus they will 
have with their superintendent. 

If it is assumed that from the vantage point of the superintendent, 
his school board, comprised as it is of laymen, represents the “con- 
servative point of view’ with respect to educational values, a contrary 
prediction can be made for the relationship between a superintend- 
ent’s “educational progressivism” and consensus with his school board. 
If he considers his school board members “conservative” with respect 
to educational issues, then the more progressive a superintendent, the 
less likely he is to be motivated to agree with them, because he per- 
ceives that his and their educational views are divergent; the more 
“conservative” the superintendent, the more likely he is to be moti- 
vated to agree with them, because he will perceive that his and their 
educational views are convergent. ‘The prediction will be of a nega- 
tive relationship between a superintendent’s educational progressivism 
and consensus with his board: the more progressive the superintend- 
ent, the less consensus he will have with his board. 

By comparing the distributions of scale scores obtained in the two 
samples on a scale based on the combined responses of superintendents 
and school board members, some evidence may be claimed in support 
of the assumptions that the school board represents the ‘“‘conservative’’ 
and the superintendent the ‘“‘progressive’”’ point of view to each other. 
(See Appendix B-—3c.) On this scale, the scores of the superintendents’ 
sample are negatively skewed, that is, they are concentrated at the pro- 
gressive end of the continuum. The school board members’ scores are 
distributed fairly evenly over the continuum of progressivism, since, 
in large part, the scale is based on their responses, but relative to 
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superintendents, it can be said the school board members are more 
likely to be “conservative.” 


TABLE 12—A. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVISM 

AND POLITICAL-ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL 

BOARDS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS 
AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(N = 105) 
Consensus Variables 

Educational Progressivism V WA D M 

Superintendent’s scale score —.09 —.09 .09 LS 

Mean scale score of school board members 07 —02 —.19* —.24f 
Political-Economic Conservatism 

Superintendent’s score —.17* 06 —.05 .03 

Mean score of school board members —.22¢ —.17* 02 e105 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
{ Significant at the .02 level. 
{t Significant at the .01 level. 


The correlations which test these two predictions are presented in 
Table 12-A. ‘The prediction that school boards whose members are 
more “educationally progressive’ will have more consensus with their 
superintendents is confirmed. ‘The correlation between the mean 
educational progressivism score of the school board members 
and D is —.19, which is significant at the .05 level and in the direc- 
tion predicted. ‘The correlation with M, the “between” component 
of D, is —.24, which is significant at the .01 level. ‘The second pre- 
diction, that more progressive superintendents will have less consensus 
with their boards, is not confirmed. ‘The correlation between the 
superintendent’s progressivism and his consensus with his board is .09, 
which, although it is in the direction predicted, is not significant at 
the .05 level. With M, the superintendent’s progressivism is correlated 
.15 which is again in the direction predicted, but not significant at the 
05 level (.165 required). 

The “Political-Economic Conservatism”! of superintendents and 
school board members would seem to have little to do with whether 
or not they agree with one another and among themselves on the 
expectations for their positions. We might ask, however, whether this 
kind of conservatism has implications for “motivation to agree with 
one’s fellow group members.”” It could be argued that the “progres- 
sive’ is one who wants change and who is dissatisfied with the status 
quo. Given a set of expectations, the “progressive’’ individual is one 
who will be interested in changing them. We will argue, therefore, 
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that a progressive superintendent or school board member will be less 
likely to be motivated to agree with a given set of expectations than 
will one who is conservative. 

It is predicted that school boards whose members on the average 
obtain more progressive scores on the PEC instrument will be less 
likely to have consensus among themselves (that is, there will be a 
negative correlation between the school board mean PEC score and 
V); the more progressive the members, the less likely they are to agree 
with one another. The same prediction might be made with respect 
to the superintendent’s progressivism and his consensus with his board 
for approximately the same reasons. The progressive superintendents 
will not be motivated to establish consensus with their boards, be- 
cause, it has been argued, progressives seek change. From the correla- 
tions presented in Table 12—A it can be seen that the first prediction 
receives support (r = —.22, which is significant at the .05 level); the 
more progressive boards have less consensus. The second prediction 
receives no support (r = —.05). 

One possible explanation of the lack of relationship between the D 
measure and the progressivism of either the superintendent or of the 
board, is that consensus or agreement according to this measure is. 
dependent on both the board and the superintendent, so that al- 
though one may be motivated to seek agreement with the other, no 
predictions can be made unless the other also seeks agreement, or at 
least fails to seek disagreement. Interestingly, a significant correlation 
was obtained between the progressivism of the superintendents and 
the V score, or consensus within the board. This means that the more 
progressive superintendents are associated with boards in which there 
is less consensus. ‘This relationship is not maintained, however, with 
the measure of within board consensus in which the size of the board 
is not involved: with V’, the r is .06. The relationship between the 
progressivism of the boards and consensus is maintained with the 
measure of consensus in which size of board is not involved: with V’ 
the r is —.17, which is significant. 

Two relatively clear relationships have been demonstrated: Educa- 
tionally progressive school boards are more likely to have consensus 
with their superintendents, and politically progressive school boards 
are less likely to have consensus among themselves. Of just as much 
importance, perhaps, are the negative findings that the attitudes of 
superintendents on these two variables are not related to consensus 
within their boards or between their boards and themselves (with the 
single exception that was shown to be due to the inclusion of size of 
board in the definition of consensus V). 
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Religion and Consensus. Although religion can, in a sense, be con- 
sidered an index of a complex of attitudes, it would seem to be a much 
more complicated identification than even that, and it is for this 
reason treated separately from the preceding two analyses of attitudes. 
In considering possible theoretical links between religion of group 
members and microscopic role consensus, the most plausible line of 
reasoning appeared to be that used in the homogeneity hypothesis; 
that is, similarity of religion among group members provides a basis 
for identification which leads to the acceptance of similar role defini- 
tions. ‘There appeared to be no a priori basis on which predictions 
could be made about the influence of the superintendent’s religion 
or of the proportion of board members with the same religion on 
microscopic role consensus other than the reasoning employed in pre- 
senting the homogeneity hypothesis. Accordingly, although we shall 
consider the empirical findings relating the religion of the superin- 
tendent and the religious composition of the board to consensus, no 
additional hypotheses were developed for this problem. 


TABLE 12—B. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE RELIGION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN 
THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(N = 105) 


Zero Order Correlations 
Consensus Variables 


Religion V Va D M 
Of the superintendent 
(Catholic = 1; non-Catholic = 0) 14 a2 PA Palys fein 
b of the school board 
(p = proportion of Catholics) Ame teeS ba .00 PAD: 
("p,pq = 


Multiple Correlation 
Ry-»,p¢ = 47 
Independent and Joint Contributions of p and pq to 
the Explained Variance in Consensus V 

B,? = .215 

Bog? = -000 
2B Bpg?pq = -002 

* Significant at the .05 level. 


Tt Significant at the .01 level. 
t Significant at the .001 level. 


In Table 12-B are presented the correlations between religion 
(Catholic, non-Catholic) and the consensus measures. 
Whether or not a superintendent is a Catholic has a significant neg- 
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ative effect on the consensus he has with his board, the correlation? 
with D being +.29, and with M, +.33. The relationship between 
the superintendent’s religion and V is insignificant, but in the same 
direction as it is with M. These relationships may be interpreted as 
meaning that Catholic superintendents tend to have less consensus 
with their boards than do non-Catholic superintendents. One plausi- 
ble explanation of such a finding is suggested by the homogeneity 
hypothesis: that Catholic superintendents are more likely different in 
religion from their boards and therefore have less consensus with 
them. The relationship between the homogeneity of the superintend- 
ent and school board on religion and consensus, which has already 
been considered, provides empirical refutation for this explanation. 
There was no demonstrated relationship between the two. (See Chap- 
ter Eleven, page 187.) 

Perhaps even more surprising is the finding with respect to the pro- 
portion of Catholics on the school board. The higher the proportion 
of Catholics, the less consensus within the board. ‘This correlation 
(+.47) is high enough to provide a significant correlation between the 
proportion (p) of Catholics on the board and D, although there is 
virtually no relationship between p and M. ‘Three plausible expla- 
nations of this finding present themselves, two of which can be em- 
pirically refuted. 

The first possible explanation might be that boards with a ihe 
proportion of Catholics are from large urban communities which have 
larger boards. Since we know that the size of the group is involved 
in the V measure of consensus, this factor might account for the 
finding. That the relationship is maintained with V’, in which size 
of the board is not involved in the measure of consensus, is some refu- 
tation of this point. The relationship is not entirely due to the size 
of the boards which have high proportions of Catholics. 

A second possible explanation is of the homogeneity of Catholic 
boards. ‘The correlation between pq (the measure of homogeneity 
on religion, where p is the proportion of Catholics) and the V score 
was .24, which is significant, and the correlation of p (the proportion 
of Catholics) and pq is .51. The multiple correlation (ry.y,) is .47, 
not at all different from the zero order correlation between p and JV. 
The relative contributions of p and pq to the amount of explained var- 
iance of V represented by this multiple correlation are revealing. The 
homogeneity measure, pq, does not add anything to the explanation 
of V independently of its relationship to p. This finding is confirmed 
by an examination of the scatter diagram of p and V, in which the 
relationship which is demonstrated still holds in communities where 
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Catholics are in the majority on the school board. Whether Catholics 
are in a majority or minority, the more Catholics on the board, the 
less consensus among its members. 

A third possible explanation might be that Catholic board members 
have less motivation to agree with other board members than non- 
Catholics have. ‘This might be the case if Catholic board members 
are more likely than non-Catholic board members to view their func- 
tion as one of blocking the achievement of the educational program 
of the public schools. Since their formally defined function is to fa- 
cilitate its achievement, if this assumption is valid, Catholic board 
members would tend to hold evaluative standards at variance with 
those held by other board members. 

This line of reasoning would suggest that the motivations of Catho- 
lic board members for seeking election to the board would tend to be 
potentially more disruptive than those of non-Catholics. ‘That this 
appears to be the case can be seen from Table 12—C. A significantly 


TABLE 12-—C. PERCENTAGE OF CATHOLIC AND NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS WHOSE SUPERINTENDENTS DESCRIBE THEM AS MOTIVATED BY CIVIC 
DUTY, TO REPRESENT SOME GROUP, AND TO GAIN POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 


Motivated by Civic Duty 


Nes No N 
Catholic 49.4% 50.6% 188 x? = 28.90 
Non-Catholic 131% 26.9% 320 (Probability less 
than .001) 
Motivated to Represent Some Group 
ies No N 
Catholic B1ES2 62.2% 188 x? = 12.45 
Non-Catholic INGE 76.9% 320 (Probability less 
than .001) 
Motivated to Gain Political Experience 
Yes No N 
Catholic 36.2% 63.8% 188 x? = 48.16 
Non-Catholic 10.6% 89.4% 320 (Probability less 
than .001) 


larger proportion of Catholic than of non-Catholic board members 
had potentially disruptive motivations (as perceived by their super- 
intendents) for seeking election to their school boards. Although it 
cannot be claimed that this explanation accounts for the relationship 
between the proportion of Catholics on the board and consensus 
among its members, the empirical evidence supports the intervening 
variable suggested in presenting this line of reasoning. 
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Motivations of School Board Members and Consensus. The three 
“motivations” used in the homogeneity analysis will also be used here. 
The measure in this case is the proportion of board members who are 
described by the superintendent as motivated by the motivation in 
question. In the case of the first, “Civic duty,” it will be predicted 
that the higher the proportion of board members who are so moti- 
vated, the more consensus they will have among themselves. 

The remaining two motivations, “To represent a particular group, ” 
and to “Get political experience,’ are assumed to be potentially dis- 
ruptive with respect to the effective functioning of the school board. 
Members who are motivated to represent a factional group, it is 
argued, are not so likely to be directly concerned with agreement with 
their fellows as are those who are not so motivated. ‘That is, their 
motives are to benefit a factional group, and the more people on a 
board who are so motivated (unless they are all representing the same 
factional group), the less consensus the board members will have 
among themselves. Approximately the same reasoning will be applied 
to the “political experience” motivation. Board members who are 
so motivated are assumed to be primarily motivated to benefit them- 
selves (that is, their political careers) or their political faction, rather 
than the schools. As a potentially disruptive motivation, this one 
will lead to lack of consensus, because those who are so motivated are 
less likely to be concerned with the best interests of the schools, which, 
in turn, can seldom be served by disagreements within the board. 

The correlations which test these three predictions are presented 
in ‘Table 12-D. 

The first predicted relationship between consensus within the board 
and the motivation of its members receives significant support. The 
correlation between the proportion of members motivated by civic 
duty and consensus V is —.48, which means that the larger the pro- 
portion so motivated, the more consensus within the board. The rela- 
tionship is maintained with the V’ measure in which the effect of size 
of board is reduced. ‘There is also a significant relationship between 
the p for civic duty motivation and D, (—.23), but since there is vir- 
tually no relationship between M and the p of civic duty, this can be 
considered to be due almost entirely to the relationship with the V 
score. It will be recalled that there were no relationships between 
the homogeneity measure (pq) on this motivation and any of the con- 
sensus variables. Consequently the relationship demonstrated here 
cannot be due to the similarity of motivation in boards with a high 
proportion of members motivated by civic duty, but must be con- 
sidered due to the proportion (or the extent of this motivation) itself. 
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TABLE 12—D. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE MOTIVATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS 
AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(N = 105) 


Zero Order Correlations 
Consensus Variables 


Motivation V ie D M 
p. Proportion of school board members mo- 
tivated by civic duty —.48{f —.45f —.227* —.02 
p. Proportion of school board members mo- 
tivated to represent some group 23 .16 r03 .08 
(rp,rq = -67) 
p. Proportion of school board members 
motivated for political experience 20) .306F 15 =~ () | 
(rp,r¢ = -81) 
Multiple Correlations 
Represent Some Group Political Experience 
Ry.p,pq = 37 Ry-p,pq = 37 


Independent and Joint Contributions of p and pq to the 
Explained Variance in Consensus V 


Represent Some Group Political Experience 
By? = —.001 By? = .091 
Bog = 156 Bog? = .006 

2B rBodrp.rqg = —-018 2850 pel pipat = 1-037 


* Significant at the .02 level. 

} Significant at the .01 level (r = .233 required). 

t Significant at the .001 level (r = .309 required). 

Both predictions about the relationships between the p for the two 
remaining motivations and V receive significant support from the data 
(r = .23 in the case of the group representation motivation, and .36 
in the case of the political experience motivation): The higher the 
proportion of members motivated by either of these, the less the con- 
sensus within the board. However, since the homogeneity measures 
pq on these two motivations were significantly correlated with the V 
score (see Table 11-E, page 188), it is necessary to ask whether either 
or both of these relationships could be due to the homogeneity of the 
board with respect to these motivations, or if we can, as in the case of 
the civic duty motivation, attribute the relationship to the effects of 
the proportion (or the extent of the motivation) itself. 

The multiple correlation between the V score and the p and pq 
measures on the group representation motivation is .37, which is 
almost exactly the same as the zero order between V and the pq meas- 
ure (+.37). The apportioning of the variance of V explained by these 
two measures suggests that p (content) explains very little if any of 
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the variance of V independently of its relationship to pq (homoge- 
neity). Consequently, it is necessary to conclude that the relationship 
between the proportion of board members motivated to represent 
some group and consensus within the board is due to the effect of 
the homogeneity of the board with respect to this motive. Since there 
is a positive correlation between p and pq (+.67) we may say that 
the higher the proportion who are motivated to represent groups, the 
less the similarity on this variable (or the higher the variance, pq). 
This implies that the “group representers” are usually in a minority. 
It is interesting to question whether, if they were in a majority, the 
relationships which have been shown would still hold. When there 
is a majority of members who are motivated to represent some group, 
the homogeneity hypothesis would conflict with the one tested here, 
which is to say, when there is a majority so motivated there would 
then be more similarity or homogeneity on this motivation. Because 
the group representers are always in the minority, the homogeneity 
measure on this variable measures the extent to which the boards do 
not have group representers. It is suggested that if they were in the 
majority the homogeneity hypothesis would no longer hold because, 
then, the more group representers, the more homogeneous. 

The multiple correlation between the V score and the p and pq 
measures on the political experience motivation is .37, which is little 
different from the zero order between V and p (+.36). As Table 12—D 
shows, the independent contribution of pq (the homogeneity measure) 
to the explanation of V is very small, compared with that of p. The 
conclusion is suggested that the relationship between pq and V is due 
almost entirely to the relationship between p and pq (r= +4.81). 
The meaning of this correlation is similar to the one suggested for 
that between p and pg on the group representation motivation: The 
fewer the members who are motivated by a desire for political experi- 
ence, the more homogeneous the board with respect to this motiva- 
tion. Thus, those seeking political experience on a board are usually 
in a minority. If they were in a majority it is suggested here too that 
the homogeneity hypothesis would no longer hold, because then the 
homogeneity and the motivation hypotheses would conflict. The 
meaning of p would be the same, but that of pg (homogeneity) would 
be reversed with respect to whether or not the politically motivated 
were in the majority or minority. 

Besides remarking on the absence of significant relationships be- 
tween the proportion of board members described as motivated in cer- 
tain ways and the consensus between the board and the superintend- 
ent (with the exception of the correlation of p (civic duty) and D, 
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which can be accounted for by the relationship between this p and 
V), the absence of relationships here can be interpreted as evidence 
supporting the validity of the criterion of motivation used. It will be 
recalled that the various measures of school board motivation are all 
based on the superintendent’s assessment of the motives of individual 
school board members. Conceivably, the sequence of the relationships 
that have been shown to exist could be temporally reversed: Although 
we posit that the motivations are prior to the consensus, it is possible, 
considering the index of motivation used, that the consensus, when 
perceived by the superintendent, would lead him to evaluate school 
board members’ motivations accordingly. He would say a high con- 
sensus board was made up of members motivated by civic duty, and 
a low consensus board of members motivated by political or factional 
interests. 

But it seems reasonable to look for these effects in the relationship 
between the superintendent’s evaluation of motives and his consensus 
with his board members, not their consensus among themselves. ‘The 
fact that there are no significant relationships between the motiva- 
tion variables and consensus between the board and the superintend- 
ent leads us to reject the reasoning presented above; we think this is 
evidence which can be interpreted as supporting the validity of the 
indexes of motivation used and their consideration as determinants 
of consensus. 

Proportion of Women on the Board and Consensus. Like religion, 
the sex of board members may be assumed to be a very important 
social characteristic. It can also, like religion, be considered another 
position. ‘The question in which we are interested is how the sexual 
composition of a group of position incumbents will affect their con- 
sensus with one another. “Two assumptions concerning the difference 
between men and women will be used as the basis of a prediction. 
The first is that women are more likely to be submissive to men than 
men are to women, particularly in a quasi-political sphere such as the 
school board is, where women have been legally accepted for only a 
relatively short time. ‘The second is that in groups, women tend to 
elicit more courteous behavior from men than do other men. Both 
of these considerations (or preconceptions) would lead to the predic- 
tion that the more women there are on a school board the more con- 
sensus there will be among the school board members. Since they 
tend to be submissive, they tend to submit to the expectations of the 
men, and since they elicit courteous behavior, the men tend to modify 
their expectations, so that there is less likelihood of argument and 
disagreement. 
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The test of the prediction is the correlation between V and the pro- 
portion of women on the school board, which is presented in Table 
12-E. This correlation is —.18, which is significant at the .05 level 
and in the predicted direction. Interestingly, this is one of the few 
relationships which is increased by using the V’ measure of consensus, 
for which the correlation is —.19. The difference between these two 
correlations is so slight, however, as to supe CS that there is virtually 
no difference between them. 


TABLE 12-E. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE PROPORTION OF WOMEN ON 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN THE 
BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(CVE=el05) 
Consensus Variables 
V V’ D M 
f. Proportion of women on the 
school board —.18* —.19* — .07 01 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


No relationship appears to exist between the proportion of women 
and consensus between the board and the superintendent. Perhaps 
this is what would be expected on the basis of the preceding hypothe- 
sis. “The assumptions that women are more submissive than men and 
men more courteous in the presence of women have no implications 
for the consensus between the superintendent (who is, in our sample, 
always a man) and the board, because the expectations in the board 
are still largely dependent on what the male school board members 
think, and the women, although tending to agree with the superin- 
tendent more than the men do, also tend to agree with the men on 
the board, who ordinarily outnumber the superintendent. These two 
effects might be assumed to counteract one another, so that there is 
no relationship. 

Social Status Characteristics and Consensus. It is difficult to 
specify intervening variables between social status characteristics, such 
as education and income, which would lead those who are differen- 
tiated on these variables to have different degrees of consensus with- 
out reverting to the homogeneity hypothesis which was examined in 
the preceding chapter. It is nevertheless important to ask whether 
boards of “higher” social status composition do have more or less con- 
sensus than those of ‘‘lower’”’ status composition, first, because of the 
emphasis given social status concepts in social science in recent years, 
and second, because of the views prevalent in educational circles con- 
cerning the greater effectiveness of better educated and higher income 
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school board members. Education, while it may be thought of as an 
index of social status, is also an index of training or socialization for 
more complex functions. A certain amount of education is manda- 
tory for superintendents, and practically mandatory for school board 
members in order that they can carry out their jobs. While it might 
seem reasonable to predict that the better-educated board members 
and superintendents would do better jobs, there would seem to be no 
connection between this relationship and whether or not there was 
consensus within the board or between the board and the superintend- 
ent. 

In Table 12—F are presented the correlations which provide the an- 
swers to the questions of whether the education of either the superin- 
tendent or the board (average education) is related to consensus be- 
tween them or within the board, and whether the income of the super- 
intendent or board (average income) is related to either kind of con- 
sensus. ‘There are no correlations which are significantly different 


TABLE 12—F. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EDUCATION AND INCOME OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE 
BOARDS AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


CVE 1.05)) 
Consensus Variables 
V Vi D M 
Education 
Of the superintendent 02 —.05 —.01 — .03 
Average education of the school 
board members .08 05 — .02 — .06 
Income 
Of the superintendent Auy 05 ail .09 
Average income of the school 
board members 01 209 ss .03 


from zero in Table 12-F, and we are consequently led to the conclu- 
sion that there are no relationships between the two social status 
variables, income and education, and the consensus variables. 

Size of School Board and Mandatoriness of Superintendents. The 
importance of considering size of group in an analysis of consensus 
among group members is evident from the finding that V, the measure 
of consensus among group members, is correlated with size of board 
.46. When V’ and size are correlated, this relationship reduces to .11, 
which is insignificant. In one sense, the size of the board is a situa- 
tional condition, but in another, it is a characteristic of the school 
board with which the superintendent is confronted. Irrespective of 
how it is regarded, we may ask whether or not the size of the school 
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TABLE 12-G. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MANDATORINESS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND SIZE OF SCHOOL BOARDS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS 
AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENTS 


(Ni= 105) 
Consensus Variables 
V Vi D M 
Mandatoriness of the superintendent —.01 — .06 41* .46* 
Size of the school board .46* ile .02 —.20T 


* Significant at the .001 level. 

t Significant at the .05 level. 
board is related to the consensus between the superintendent and 
the board. ‘The question is whether the amount of consensus between 
an individual and a small group is different from the amount of 
consensus between an individual and a larger group. Since D, the 
measure of between consensus, has as one of its components V, which is 
by definition highly related to size of board, it is necessary to test this 
relationship using the correlation between size of board and M, which 
is unrelated to V, but constitutes only one component of our measure 
of between position consensus. 

It is difficult to present a logical argument for the prediction of 
such a relationship, but in a study by Hemphill, an empirical observa- 
tion is made which would suggest a particular direction for such a 
relationship. Hemphill concluded that the larger the group becomes 
the more tolerant group members are to leader centered direction.? 
If certain assumptions are made, this generalization would lead us to 
the prediction that larger boards will have more consensus with their 
superintendents than do smaller boards. One of the assumptions it 
is necessary to make is that the superintendent, although he is its 
legal subordinate, is also the “leader’’ of the board, in the sense that 
he is a professional whose job it is to provide the board with profes- 
sional “leadership.” A second necessary assumption is that such 
leadership will influence the expectations of the school board mem- 
bers. It is possible to tolerate “leadership’”’ without adopting a lead- 
ers values or expectations, and it is necessary to assume that this does 
not happen. The correlation between M and size of board, presented 
in Table 12-G, is —.20, which is significant at the .05 level, and pro- 
vides confirmation for the prediction. It is interesting that the oppo- 
site relationship obtains between V and size, and M and size, such 
that the D score, which has as its components the V and M scores, is 
not significantly related to size of board, even though both of its com- 
ponents are. Although it has been shown that in one sense, there is 
more consensus between superintendents and large boards than be- 
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tween superintendents and small boards, since this relationship holds 
only with the measure M, which, it has been argued, is only one part 
of between consensus, the finding must be qualified by its partial na- 
ture. ‘There is no relationship between D, the more complete measure 
of between consensus, and size of board, because the relations between 
size and the two components of D balance out one another. 


The more mandatory a superintendent in expressing his expecta- 
tions, the more it is possible for his board members to disagree with 
him, and consequently, the higher the probability that there will be 
disagreement or lack of consensus between his board and himself. 
If, as Stouffer has suggested,* a certain amount of “social slippage’ is 
necessary for the maintenance of effective social relationships, a person 
whose expectations tend to be mandatory, that is, tend to be expressed 
as points which allow little variability (absolutely must or absolutely 
must not), will be one with whom it is difficult to maintain effective 
social relationships. It follows that superintendents who express more 
mandatory expectations will be likely to have less consensus with their 
boards than do superintendents who express less mandatory ex- 
pectations. The correlations between mandatoriness of superintend- 
ents and D and mandatoriness and M are .41 and .46 respectively, 
both of which are significant and in the direction required by this 
reasoning.® 

It is interesting to ask whether there is any relationship between the 
mandatoriness of a superintendent and consensus within his board, 
which is the other component of D. Apparently there is not, for 
with V, mandatoriness is correlated —.01, and with V’, —.06, neither 
of which is significant. 

The Relationship of Community Characteristics to Consensus. 
The question in which we are interested in this section concerns the 
relationship of certain community characteristics to the degree of mi- 
croscopic role consensus among school board members and between 
them and their superintendent. ‘There are three characteristics of 
communities which will be used in this analysis. These are size as 
represented by the size of the school system,® the form of government,? 
and the economic base,’ each of which may be thought of as an index 
of a very complex phenomenon, “urbanism.’’ ‘The larger the com- 
munity, the more industrial, and the more complex its government, 
the more urban we will say it is. If we assume that urbanism is associ- 
ated with the heterogeneity of the population, with the development 
of special interest and factional groups, and with the growth of politi- 
cal organizations, we might then infer that school boards will be 
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elected in large communities which are more heterogeneous in many 
respects and whose members are more likely to be politically moti- 
vated or motivated to represent certain special interest or factional 
groups than those elected in smaller communities. 

All these characteristics of board members have been shown to be 
related to lack of consensus on role definition within the board. The 
reasoning, therefore, leads to the general hypothesis that the more 
urban the community according to its size, economic base, and form 
of government, the less consensus on role definition there will be (a) 
within the school board and (b) between the school board and the 
superintendent. 

The second part of this hypothesis is perhaps less defensible than 
the first, because fewer relationships have been demonstrated between 
the “homogeneity” of boards and superintendents, and consensus be- 
tween them, or between variables descriptive of superintendents and 
board members and consensus between them. 

‘The prediction with respect to the size of system variable, net aver- 


TABLE 12-H. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS AND THEIR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


(N = 105) 


Product Moment Correlation Coefficients (r) 
Consensus Variables 


V y’ D M 
Size of System (NAM) 204 07 a2 01 
Correlation Ratios (Eta) 
Economic Base 42" 24 awl 30T 
Form of Government 44* .20 phi we) 
Mean Consensus Scores 
V ye iD M 
Economic Base 
Primarily residential | 47 62 ey) At 
Rural-resort-residential 44 05 139 95 
Composite with industrial es) .68 1.28 74 
Primarily industrial .60 ES ilies} yh 
Form of Government 
Open town meeting (union systems) 42 162 1.41 99 
Open town meeting (non-union systems) .51 67 1.36 85 
Representative town meeting =D 0) 1.40 85 
City .60 tp 1955 $95 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
{ Significant at the .05 level. 
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age membership (NAM), is that the larger the system, the less consen- 
sus. In Table 12-H are presented the correlations which serve as 
tests of this prediction. The hypothesis receives significant support 
with respect to within board consensus (NAM and V are correlated 
.26) but the correlations of NAM with M and with D are insignificant. 
When the measure of consensus V’ in which size of board is not in- 
volved is used, the correlation with NAM reduces to insignificance 
(.07). We are led to the conclusion that if it were not for the fact that 
in large communities there are large-sized school boards, our hypothe- 
sis would not be supported by the evidence. ‘This conclusion has the 
implication that the reasoning for the hypothesis has been in error, 
and that the only reason why there is less consensus in large communi- 
ties than in small ones is because larger communities have larger 
school boards. 

Communities were classified into those which are “primarily resi- 
dential,” “rural-resort-residential,” “composite with industrial,” and 
“primarily industrial.” The eta (correlation ratio)® of V on this cate- 
gorization of “economic base” is .42, which is significant at the .01 
level. ‘The relative magnitudes of the mean V scores are presented 
below this eta in Table 12-H. ‘The first two residential categories 
have lower mean JV scores or higher consensus than the two industrial 
categories, which is in confirmation of the general hypothesis. “The 
economic base is not significantly related to V’, having an eta of only 
.24. The relative magnitudes of the means are, however, still ordered 
in the same way as they were with the V measure. ‘That the economic 
base is not significantly related to V’ suggests that the significant rela- 
tionship found with V has been due to the effect of the size of board. 

There are also significant relationships between the economic base 
of a community and the consensus between the superintendent and 
school board, the eta with D being .31 and that with M being .30, 
both of which are significant at the .05 level. Whether or not these 
relationships can be interpreted as supporting the hypothesis is some- 
what ambiguous, for, although the “primarily industrial” category ob- 
tains the highest mean score on both M and D, thus showing the least 
consensus, the lowest mean score (or most consensus) is obtained by 
the composite industrial category. There are significant differences 
among the mean consensus scores obtained by these four categories, 
but these do not order themselves according to the prediction based on 
the hypothesis. 

The third index of “urbanism” which has been used is the Form 
of Government of the community; four categories were used, ranging 
from “union towns with open town meetings” through “single towns 
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with open town meéetings,”’ and “those with representative town meet- 
ings,” to “cities.” The eta of the relationship between Form of Goy- 
ernment and JV is .44, which is significant at the .01 level. ‘The mean 
V scores obtained in the categories of Form of Government are 
ordered in the way in which they were predicted by the general hy- 
pothesis: “union and open town meeting” obtaining the smallest 
mean, “nonunion open town meeting” was the next in order, “repre- 
sentative town meeting” the next, and “cities” the highest mean score 
or the least consensus. The relationship with the V’ measure is not 
significant, which suggests that the one with V has been due to a large 
extent to the effects of the size of board. ‘This finding leads to the 
same conclusion as that drawn for the two preceding indexes of “ur- 
banism’”’: Although the hypothesis has been confirmed, this confirmation 
is to a large extent dependent on our definition of consensus V to 
include size of board. 

The eta of Form of Government and D is insignificant, as is that 
with M, so that the second part of the general hypothesis receives no 
support from its test with this index. It is perhaps interesting to 
observe that the school boards in the smallest and largest communi- 
ties (that is, unions with open town meeting and cities) have the least 
consensus with their superintendents, and the two middle categories 
the most, on both the D and the M measure. 

All three tests of the intraposition aspect of the “urbanism” hypothe- 
sis provided significant support for the hypothesis, but in each of 
them there was evidence which suggested that the reasoning on which 
this hypothesis was based was erroneous. The relationships demon- 
strated were, in each case, shown to be largely due to the effect 
of the size of the board, which is an integral part of consensus, and, 
at the same time, related to the size of the system, the economic base, 
and form of government. Larger towns do have larger boards and 
this is enough to provide confirmation of the hypothesis without the 
assumption of complex selective effects on the composition of boards 
in different kinds of communities. 

The second part of the hypothesis concerned with interposition 
consensus received no support from the analyses of the relationships 
between the three “urbanism” variables and consensus between the 
superintendent and his board. Although the relationship between the 
economic base of a commuity and D (and M) was significant, the di- 
rection of this relationship was not consistent with the prediction 
based on the hypothesis. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Twelve 


*See Appendix B-4a for the Political-Economic Conservatism Scale used. We 
are indebted to Dr. Daniel J. Levinson for making this short form of the scale 
available for the research. 


?In calculating the Pearsonian correlation coefficient between religion of the 
superintendent and the consensus variables, a score of 1 was assigned to the Catholic 
category and 0 to the non-Catholic category. This correlation is sometimes referred 
to as the point-biserial correlation. 


$j. K. Hemphill, “Relations Between the Size of the Group and the Behavior of 
‘Superior’ Leaders,” Journal of Social Psychology, XXXII (1950), pp. 11-22. 


*Samuel A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflicting Social Norms,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XIV (1949), pp. 707-717. 

5In connection with the M component there is a problem comparable to the 
problem of the relationship between V and the size of board. It is that M (which 
is the square of the difference between the superintendent’s response to an item 
and the mean school board response) is probably related to the intensity or manda- 
toriness of the superintendent’s expectation because of the definition of the 
measure and the distributions of responses from superintendents and school board 
members. ‘The intensity scores are obtained by “folding over” the response cate- 
gories. It will be recalled that the response categories for the expectation items 
were “absolutely must,” “preferably should,” “may or may not,” “preferably 
should not,” and “absolutely must not,” and that they were weighted one through 
five, respectively. If a superintendent responds “may or may not’ (3), the least man- 
datory response, the most his school board members can disagree is by two steps 
(they can say either “absolutely must” [1] or “absolutely must not” [5]). If the 
superintendent gives one of these mandatory responses (1) or (5), the school board 
members can disagree by four steps (mandatory in the opposite direction). 

Consequently the correlation between the mandatoriness of a superintendent 
and the M component of consensus with his board could be anticipated on the 
basis of a knowledge of the distributions of superintendent and individual school 
board responses. But since the definition of the mandatoriness measure is inde- 
pendent of the consensus measure and since the relationships between mandatori- 
ness and M and D are dependent on the actual responses of both superintendents 
and school board members, which are empirically problematic, there is justifica- 
tion for the claim that the empirical findings support the hypothesis. 

®The net average membership of the school system (NAM) was obtained from 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Annual Report of the Department of Edu- 
cation for the Year Ending June 30, 1951, Public Document No. 2. 

7 The classification used was city, representative town meeting, and open town 
meeting (union and nonunion). 

*'The economic base categories used were: “primarily residential,” “rural-resort- 
residential,” “composite with industrial,” and “primarily industrial.” 

* The correlation ratio (eta) was used to examine the relationships between con- 
sensus and economic base and form of government because of the qualitative nature 
of the categories employed for the latter variables. 


thirteen 


Consequences of Microscopic 


Role Consensus 


In Chapters Eleven and Twelve an attempt has been made to ex- 
plore some determinants of two kinds of consensus: consensus among 
an interacting set of incumbents of the same position, and between a 
small number of incumbents of one position and a single incumbent 
of a counter position. In this section an attempt will be made to 
explore some of the possible consequences of both kinds of consensus. 
The question in which we are interested here is whether or not 
agreement on expectations is related to other conditions which can be 
thought of as consequences of this agreement. 

Two major hypotheses will be proposed, each of which can be tested 
with relationships between the two kinds of consensus and several 
other variables, dealing, for the first hypothesis, with the satisfaction 
of the position incumbents, and for the second hypothesis, with how 
the position incumbents evaluate one another. ‘The objective of these 
analyses is as much to specify under what conditions the hypotheses 
do and do not hold, as it is to provide tests of the hypotheses them- 
selves. It should be kept in mind that, of all the possible conse- 
quences of consensus on role expectations, the two classes of variables 
which have been selected for analysis are very limited in scope; satisfac- 
tions and evaluations are both, in a sense, “psychological” conse- 
quences of consensus for individuals, consensus being a condition 
which is descriptive of a social group or the relationship between a 
group and an individual (according to the operational definitions 
which consensus has received here). We are thus studying individual 
outcomes of group conditions. 

The Satisfaction Hypothesis. “The hypothesis to be examined de- 
rives from the following reasoning. If two or more actors agree with 
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one another about what is expected of themselves and others as in- 
cumbents of positions in a social system, then they will use common 
standards to evaluate each other’s behavior. If they do not agree on 
expectations then they will tend to evaluate one another’s behavior on 
the basis of different standards. If it is further assumed that an actor 
tends to behave in conformity with the expectations he applies to 
his own position, then insofar as these are common standards, other 
actors will approve of his behavior and apply positive sanctions. In- 
sofar as they are not common standards other actors will disapprove 
of his behavior and apply negative sanctions. If it is additionally as- 
sumed that the gratification an actor derives from the incumbency of 
his position is a function of the sanctions to which he is exposed, that 
is, positive sanctions lead to more and negative sanctions to less 
gratification, then the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 13-1: The more consensus they have on the expectations 
for their own and the others’ positions, the more gratification mem- 
bers of a group will derive from the occupancy of their positions. 


On the basis of this general hypothesis, several specific predictions 
will be made. The first is that school boards in which there is greater 
consensus among the members will have members who express more 
satisfaction with their participation in the group. As an index of the 
satisfaction of board members an instrument was constructed con- 
taining items dealing with satisfaction with the “way your school 
board functions.” ‘The individual members answered these items ac- 
cording to a check list ranging in four categories from “‘very satisfied,” 
to “very dissatisfied.” On the basis of the responses of individual 
school board members to these items a scale was developed, which 
measures the extent to which school board members are satisfied with 
the way their board functions. (See Appendix B-2a.) According to 


TABLE 13—-A. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ‘“‘SATISFACTION’’ OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS AND CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN 
THE BOARDS AND THEIR SUPERINTENDENT 


Ve—-1.05) 
Consensus Variables 
V y’ D M 

Mean School Board Dissatisfaction 

scale score 30a sey Be: 05 —.12 
Superintendent Job Satisfaction 08 — 12 —.14 — 11 
Superintendent Career Satisfaction 01 .0O —.09 —.10 
Superintendent Worry 12 12 —.08 —.14 


* Significant at the .001 level. 
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the general “satisfaction hypothesis” we would predict that the less 
consensus within a school board, the more dissatisfied the school board 
will be, according to the mean scale scores of its members. ‘The 
correlation which tests this prediction is presented in Table 13—A. 

The correlation between School Board Dissatisfaction and V is .36, 
which confirms the prediction (at the .001 level) and for this relation- 
ship provides support for the hypothesis. Among a group of incum- 
bents of the same position there is a positive relationship between 
satisfaction and consensus. From the correlation between School 
Board Dissatisfaction and V’, we may also conclude that the effect of 
the size of the board which is present in the V measure, has little effect 
on this particular relationship, since V’ and Dissatisfaction are corre- 
lated .31, which is not significantly different from the correlation 
between V and Dissatisfaction. 

Two measures of the superintendent’s satisfaction with his position, 
his “Job Satisfaction” and his “Career Satisfaction,” may be used in 
further tests of the general hypothesis (see Appendix B-1b, B-lc). It 
can be argued that whether or not a superintendent is satisfied with 
his job will depend to a considerable extent on his relationship to 
his school board, because the board is the superordinate to whom he 
is directly responsible. ‘The argument that whether or not a superin- 
tendent is satisfied with his career is also affected to some extent by 
his relations with his present school board may not be so defensible 
as the other. ‘The scale of Job Satisfaction which was developed con- 
tains two of nine items which deal directly with the superintendent’s 
relations to his board and others which can be considered to provide 
an indirect indication of whether or not he is satisfied with this rela- 
tionship (see Appendix B-1b). The scale of Career Satisfaction con- 
tains no items which deal directly with a superintendent’s relations 
to his board, and we are consequently less inclined to anticipate the 
success of a prediction about this scale and consensus between a super- 
intendent and his board. In the case of both scales the prediction 
is that there will be a negative correlation with D (and M and J). 
But, as can be seen in ‘Table 13—A neither Job Satisfaction nor Career 
Satisfaction is significantly related to D or to either of its two com- 
ponents. ‘The predictions are unconfirmed, and the hypothesis 
receives no support. 

A final variable which has certain logical implications for the satis- 
faction of a superintendent with his relations to his board is measured 
by the superintendent’s Worry Scale (see Appendix B-le). While 
there is only one item contained in this scale dealing with a superin- 
tendent’s anxiety over his relations to his board, the other five items 
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are, like the satisfaction items, implicative of satisfaction (or at least 
lack of worry) with his relations with the school board. ‘The predic- 
tion is that there will be a positive correlation between the Worry 
Scale and D, which is to say, the less consensus a superintendent has 
with his board, the more worry he will reveal. This prediction is also 
unconfirmed (the correlation is —.08) and provides no support for 
the general hypothesis. 


The evidence which has been presented provides support for only 
a limited part of the hypothesis, or only one kind of consensus. Sup- 
port was obtained for the proposition that satisfaction is related to 
consensus within a group of incumbents of the same position, but in 
three tests of the same proposition with respect to incumbents of 
two different positions, no support was obtained. One possible ex- 
planation of this difference in the findings for the two kinds of con- 
sensus is that no direct measures of satisfaction with their relations 
with one another, to correspond to the measure of consensus between 
incumbents of the two positions, were available. "To some extent this 
explanation can be considered acceptable, because as we shall show, 
there is a positive relationship between how a superintendent evalu- 
ates his board (which is conceivably a more direct index of his satis- 
faction with the board than is his own job satisfaction) and his con- 
sensus with them. But this is only a partial explanation because, as 
we shall also show, how a school board rates the superintendent 1s 
not related to the consensus between them. Consequently, although 
the negative results concerning the satisfaction hypothesis and _ be- 
tween position consensus may be partly due to the inadequacy of the 
measures with which tests were made, this possible inadequacy can be 
considered only a partial explanation. 

There are certain formal differences between the relations within a 
school board and the relations between a board and its superintendent 
which could provide a more satisfactory explanation of the differences 
in the results for the two kinds of consensus. Formally, a school 
board can function only as a board. ‘The individual members cannot 
perform any official actions as individuals. To a certain extent the 
majority of the board members must agree with one another before 
anything can be done by the board. The functioning of the board is 
directly contingent, we might say, on its members’ ability to reach 
some consensus with one another. ‘This condition does not exist 
between the superintendent and his board. A superintendent and 
board could continue to disagree with one another while performing 
their functions in their own way. It is true that the superintendent 
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is liable to be fired if he ignores the board’s expectations, but within 
limits it is possible for him to do so; and of course, the board can do 
what it likes whatever the superintendent thinks, again within certain 
limits. A board cannot do anything unless there is a certain amount 
of consensus among its members, whereas a superintendent and board 
can continue to function even though they completely disagree with 
one another. Practically, neither of these statements may be true, but 
as theoretical possibilities, they may very well affect the degree of 
satisfaction they feel about their own behavior and about their rela- 
tionship. 

If we suppose that satisfaction is a direct result of “doing what one 
likes,” it is evident that a superintendent can do what he likes and 
therefore be satisfied while disagreeing with the board about what 
ought to be done. A school board can do what the majority of its 
members like and therefore be satisfied, while disagreeing with the 
superintendent about what ought to be done. But a school board 
cannot do what it likes and derive satisfaction from this behavior, 
unless at least a majority of its members are in agreement about what 
ought to be done. With this reasoning we would be led to the con- 
clusions which have been: demonstrated: that satisfaction and consen- 
sus are related within an interacting group of incumbents of the same 
position but not between a group and an incumbent of a counter posi- 
tion. 

The Evaluation Hypothesis. Although an evaluation of another 
person and satisfaction with one’s relations with him may be closely 
related, the two concepts of “evaluation” and “satisfaction” can be 
both logically and operationally distinguished. ‘The difference be- 
tween satisfaction and evaluation is in the criteria which are implied 
by the terms. Satisfaction implies affective critera, while evaluation 
implies cognitive criteria. 

The reasoning for a hypothesis relating evaluations and consensus 
will be approximately the same as it was for the satisfaction hypothe- 
sis. Because incumbents of two positions agree on what is expected 
of one another, their behavior will tend to conform to each other’s 
expectations (assuming that position incumbents tend to conform to 
their own expectations). If a person A, with whom another person B 
interacts, does what B expects A to do most of the time, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that B will in consequence think A is performing 
effectively or doing a good job. This suggests the hypothesis that: 


Hypothesis 13-2: The more consensus there is between the incum- 
bents of two positions on their definitions of each other’s roles, the 
more highly they will rate one another’s performance. 
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This hypothesis is directly comparable to the satisfaction hypothesis, 
and it is presented despite the empirical finding that satisfaction and 
consensus between the superintendent and school board are not re- 
lated. ‘This evaluation relationship should hold no matter what the 
relationship between satisfaction and consensus. Whether or not 
something is pleasing to a person, can be independent of whether 
or not it fulfills certain cognitive criteria. ‘This reasoning suggests 
a further hypothesis, which is based on the assumption of the inde- 
pendence of satisfaction and evaluation and on the assumption that 
school boards within which there is high consensus can perform more 
effectively than those in which there is low consensus. If all the 
members of a board usually agree about what should be done, it 
should be done with more expedition than if they usually disagree. 
A superintendent interacting with a high consensus board would be 
likely to think it was an effective board whether or not it behaved 
according to his expectations. Because there is consensus among the 


board members, the superintendent would evaluate it as an effective 
board. 


Hypothesis 13-3: The more consensus there is within a group of 
incumbents of the same position, the more highly will the group’s 
performance be rated by the incumbent of a position counter to that 
of the group members. 


This evaluation hypothesis is a good example of our reason for 
separating “satisfaction” and “evaluation.” Whereas we would not 
expect to find a relationship between a superintendent’s satisfaction 
and consensus within the board, because for his satisfaction the sub- 
stance of their expectations is crucial as well as their consensus, it does 
seem reasonable to formulate this second evaluation hypothesis, be- 
cause a group in which there is consensus will appear to an outside 
observer (such as the superintendent observing his school board) as 
a group which can function effectively, even though it fails to pro- 
vide him with affective satisfaction. 

Two predictions will be based on the first hypothesis. The first is 
that superintendents will rate their school boards more highly if they 
have more consensus with them than if they have less. With a rating 
scale ranging through the categories, “excellent, good, fair, poor, very 
poor,” (excellent scored 1, and very poor scored 5), a positive correla- 
tion will be predicted with the measure of consensus between the 
board and the superintendent, D. The correlation which tests this 
prediction is presented in Table 13-B. 
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TABLE 13-B. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ‘“SEVALUATION”? VARIABLES AND 
CONSENSUS WITHIN THE BOARDS AND BETWEEN THE BOARDS AND THEIR 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Ne=—21 05) 
Consensus Variables 
V y' D M 

Superintendent’s rating of the school 

board ioe 34* Soe .20T 
Superintendent’s description of school 

board behavior-conformity —.28f —.27{, —.24¢ —.13 
Mean school board rating of the super- 

intendent on job performance 24f .22§ .10 —.01 


Mean school board rating of the super- 


intendent on personality character- 
istics 02 O17 ard —.06 


* Significant at the .001 level. 
| Significant at the .05 level. 
t Significant at the .01 level. 
§ Significant at the .02 level. 


The correlation between the superintendent’s rating of the school 
board and D is .32, which confirms the prediction and allows us to 
conclude that the hypothesis has to this extent been supported. ‘The 
correlations between the superintendent’s rating of the school board 
and the two components of D, M and V, are .20 and .33, respectively, 
which are both significant and in a direction confirming the predic- 
tion. ‘The latter correlation, between V and the rating of the school 
board by the superintendent, is a test of the second hypothesis, and, 
since it is significant and in the predicted direction, allows us to con- 
clude that superintendents tend to rate their boards highly if there 
is consensus within the board. Recalling that V and M are independ- 
ent provides evidence to refute the possible explanation that superin- 
tendents evaluate their boards highly when there is consensus among 
the members because they also agree with them. Although the two 
hypotheses have been tested with the same relationships, it can be 
argued that for practical purposes they are independent tests, since V 
and M are empirically independent of one another, and M is the 
“between” component of the “between” tests. 

As a further exploration of the relationship predicted on the basis 
of the second hypothesis, another relationship may be considered. 
Superintendents described the behavior of their boards, and these 
behaviors were compared with “superintendents norms” to provide a 
measure of the “conformity” of the school board with norms defined 
by the superintendent’s sample. (The operational procedures used to 
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obtain this conformity measure will be described in Chapter Four- 
teen, pp. 224-229.) With this variable we may ask whether boards in 
which there is consensus among the members are also boards which 
tend to do what superintendents, on the average, consider desirable. 
The correlation of —.28 between “conformity” and V provides an 
affirmative answer to this question (high score = low consensus; low 
score = low conformity). ‘Iwo statements can be made concerning con- 
sensus within the boards: (a) Superintendents tend to evaluate highly 
boards in which there is consensus, and (b) boards in which there is con- 
sensus tend to be conforming boards. ‘There are probably links 
among consensus, “conformity,” and evaluation by the superintendent. 
Although we have no test of the sequence in which these occur, it can 
be argued that consensus is prior to conformity (that is, the members 
hold expectations which agree with one another before they behave), 
and that conformity is prior to the evaluation of the board by the 
superintendent. Whether the positive evaluation can be said to be 
due primarily to the consensus or to the conformity is problematic. 
Interestingly, all of these relationships hold with the V’ measure of 
consensus. ‘The correlations between the superintendent’s evaluation 
and consensus and between conformity and consensus are virtually 
the same with V and with V’, the measure in which size of school 
board is not involved. 

The second prediction which can be made on the basis of the first 
evaluation hypothesis is that school boards who have consensus with 
their superintendents will rate them highly. The correlation between 
the board’s rating of the superintendent on how well he performs 
the seven functions of a school administrator (see Appendix B-—4)b) 
with D is .10, which is insignificant. ‘This leads to the conclusion 
that there is no demonstrable relationship between a school board’s 
rating of their superintendent and the degree of consensus they have 
with one another. Nor is there a relationship between the D measure 
of consensus and the school board’s rating of the superintendent on 
several personality characteristics, (see Appendix B-3b). Surpris- 
ingly, there is a significant correlation between V, the consensus within 
the board, and its rating of the superintendent on his job performance. 
The more consensus the board has, the more likely they are to rate 
their superintendent highly. It may be questioned whether the rating 
of the superintendent can be considered a consequence of the consen- 
sus within a board. It would be just as reasonable to argue that a 
board whose members rated the superintendent highly on how he 
carries out his job would develop consensus by the members’ ac- 
ceptance of the superintendent’s definition of their roles; the consen- 
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sus in this case would be a consequence of their evaluation of the 
superintendent. 

This chain of reasoning has an empirical flaw which is evident in 
the insignificant correlation between D and the board’s rating. ‘The 
argument depends on the assumption that the board accepts the super- 
intendent’s role definition, in which case there would also be high 
consensus between the superintendent and the board, which is em- 
pirically contradicted. The finding is one whose ambiguity is evident 
in the following restatement: A board whose members agree among 
themselves on the expectations for their own and the superintendent’s 
positions, will rate the superintendent highly on how well he per- 
forms his job, whether or not they agree with the superintendent on 
the role definitions for his and their positions. ‘This finding holds 
with V’ to almost the same extent as with V, suggesting that it is not 
due to the effect of size of board which is present in the V measure. 


In summarizing this brief exploration of some of the consequences 
of consensus among interacting position incumbents, an observation 
may be made which it was not possible to make while considering 
either of the two major hypotheses tested separately. It was shown 
that the satisfaction hypothesis held for satisfaction of the school 
board and consensus within the board. It held neither for the satis- 
faction of the superintendent and consensus between him and the 
board nor for satisfaction of the board and consensus with the superin- 
tendent. ‘The evaluation hypothesis held for the rating of the school 
board (by the superintendent) and consensus between the superin- 
tendent and the board. It did not hold for the rating of the superin- 
tendent (by the board) and consensus between them. If one ignores 
the subsidiary relationships which were demonstrated, one conclu- 
sion is suggested by these findings: Both the satisfaction and the 
evaluation hypotheses hold for variables descriptive of the board, but 
not for variables descriptive of the superintendent. This cannot be 
accounted for by whose responses were used, because in both cases 
the position incumbents defined their own satisfaction and rated the 
incumbents of the other position. 

The most immediate explanation that suggests itself is that the 
school board performs its functions almost exclusively in the presence 
of the superintendent. The board members’ performances take place 
in the interaction situation which has provided the focus for the 
definition of consensus. The superintendents, on the other hand, 
perform most of their functions outside this interaction situation with 
the board. They deal and interact directly with incumbents of many 
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other positions than the school board and spend much more time 
doing so than they do in board meetings. Although it cannot be 
argued that the superintendent’s interaction with the board is un- 
important (because the board is, after all, his superordinate), it is 
limited quantitatively in time and for this reason may have a smaller 
effect on his satisfaction and effectiveness of his performance than 
it does on the satisfactions of the board and the board’s effectiveness 
in performing its functions. 


fourteen 


Conformity 
to Professional Expectations 


Up to this point our analyses have been concerned with consensus 
on role definition, and although we have so far considered in some 
detail the expectations role definers apply to the incumbents of the 
superintendent and school board member positions, these analyses 
have not required an examination of the actual behavior of incum- 
bents of these positions. ‘This will be the purpose of this chapter, 
in which our objective is to examine a set of problems concerned 
with conformity to expectations. This general problem area is con- 
cerned with the degree to which role behavior conforms to or devi- 
ates from expectations that role definers apply to position incum- 
bents. The research problem which we are interested in exploring 
is the isolation of factors differentiating position incumbents who 
conform to expectations from those who do not. 

Social scientists who have been concerned with the phenomenon 
of conformity have directed their attention primarily to two major 
problems: the processes and mechanisms of social control and the 
explanation of deviant behavior. We do not propose to attempt a 
review or summary of the vast literature concerning either of these 
two complex topics. A point that deserves emphasis, however, and 
one that is frequently neglected, is that analyses concerned with either 
of these problems require a clear specification of the set of expecta- 
tions according to which the investigator is defining conformity or 
deviance. As Parsons says, “The problem of conformity cannot be 
dissociated from a consideration of that with which conformity is 
expectedsge 

‘Two aspects of this problem deserve elaboration: the specification 
of the role definers used and the degree of consensus among them on 
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their expectations. Specification of the role definers used in a con- 
formity analysis is essential, because, as we have demonstrated in our 
role consensus analyses, different role definers may hold different ex- 
pectations for incumbents of the same position. A behavior which 
would be considered conforming when referred to the expectations 
of superintendents might be considered deviant when referred to the 
expectations of school board members. Students of criminology have 
frequently pointed out that behaviors which are defined as deviant 
according to legal standards are often defined as conformist according 
to the standards of participants in “organized crime.” One set of 
role definers may consider refusal to undergo military service deviant, 
whereas another set of definers may consider it conformist. ‘These 
examples point up the necessity for a specification of the role definers 
used in any conformity analysis. 

The second aspect of the problem of specifying the expectations 
used in a conformity analysis, specifying the degree of consensus 
among the role definers, is conditioned by what role definers are 
used. If there is only one role definer, for example, the position 
incumbent himself, there is, of course, no problem of consensus. If 
the definitions of two or more role definers are used, however, the 
question of the degree of consensus between or among them is cru- 
cial. In the preceding sections of this volume our analyses have 
suggested that the postulate of consensus can seldom be accepted 
even for a set of role definers occupying the same position. Their 
degree of consensus on any expectation is, we have demonstrated, 
always empirically problematic. ‘Therefore, in trying to measure the 
extent of an actor’s conformity to a set of expectations it is necessary 
that the expectations used in the measure be limited to those on 
which there is a high degree of consensus among the role definers 
used. Otherwise, the meaning of assigned conformity scores would 
be as ambiguous as the expectations on which they were based. 

In the experimental small group literature concerned with the 
treatment of deviants by group members, this problem is avoided by 
defining “group standards” as “given.” A group standard is pre- 
sumed to exist “. . . if the [group agent] communicates to the mem- 
bers the information that along a given dimension a certain range of 
behavior is expected. In addition, the group member usually will 
be informed that deviations beyond the expected range are not sanc- 
tioned and will be treated in a certain manner.” ? Similar experi- 
mental controls can hardly be used in analyses concerned with “‘natu- 
ral” groups, nor do we think they can be assumed for any group, 
whether “experimental” or “natural.” 
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Although conforming behavior may be conceptually defined as be- 
havior which fulfills the expectation to which it is referred, it may 
be operationally defined according to different expectations or sets of 
expectations. Any analysis of conformity may be based on the de- 
gree of conformity to “agreed upon” standards of a group, to the 
expectations of actors in given positions, to the expectations of posi- 
tion incumbents for themselves, to legally defined expectations, or to 
perceived or actual expectations of others. When conformity is de- 
fined according to a particular set of expectations, the other sets may 
become relevant as conditions which can affect the degree of con- 
formity. 

It should also be pointed out that conformity may be a matter of 
degree, depending on the specificity of the expectations to which 
particular behaviors are referred. An individual’s behavior may com- 
pletely, partly, or not at all conform to a particular expectation if 
that expectation is fairly general. The more specific the expectation, 
the less conformity can be a matter of degree; the most specific ex- 
pectations may admit only of conformity or nonconformity and pre- 
clude the possibility of partial conformity. Given a set of expecta- 
tions, however, such as are provided by written laws, we suppose that 
almost all individuals who are subject to them will conform to some 
of the expectations in the set and fail to conform to others. Law- 
abiding citizens not infrequently fail to obey traffic laws and are in 
this respect nonconformists in relation to the law. On the other 
hand, delinquents who steal cars are frequently law-abiding on public 
roads, because conformity in this respect is a necessary expedient if 
they are to avoid sanctions that are applied for nonconformity with 
respect to stealing cars. ‘The conclusion we would draw from these 
examples is that conformity to a set of expectations may be viewed as 
a matter of degree. 

In the following analyses conformity will be defined with reference 
to a set of expectations on which there is a high degree of consensus 
among a set of role definers who occupy the same position. The 
role definers will be superintendents and their standards will be ap- 
plied to the performances of school boards. 

The Measurement of Conformity to Professional Expectations. The 
most frequent reference of conformity in the social science literature 
is to behavior that conforms to some kind of supra-individual expec- 
tation—an expectation held by “society” or an expectation held by 
some specified group. In some cases the supra-individual expecta- 
tions used are legal statutes like criminal codes, while in others they 
are “group standards” on which there is presumed to be consensus. 
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The operational definition of conformity we shall use in this chapter 
is of this general kind. Specifically, the conformity measure will rep- 
resent the degree to which school boards conform to a set of “pro- 
fessional” expectations for their behavior. ‘These expectations will 
be selected according to the degree of consensus among a group of 
professional educators, school superintendents. 

Before presenting our operational definition of the measure of this 
kind of conformity, two general observations about it deserve em- 
phasis. The first is that it represents the conformity to professional 
expectations of a collectivity, the school board, not of individual 
school board members. ‘The criterion expectations will be standards 
which are applied to school boards. The reason for this reference of 
the conformity measure is that according to law, and according to 
widely accepted beliefs of professional educators, obligations and 
rights generally apply to school boards, not to individual board mem- 
bers. State laws specify the duties and obligations of school boards, 
not individual board members. When, during our trial interviews, 
we asked superintendents to discuss the rights and obligations of a 
board member, the respondents typically replied that only the board, 
and not the board member, had rights and obligations. 

The second point that deserves emphasis is that this conformity 
measure will deal with the degree of conformity of the behavior of 
school boards to common “professional” standards, standards held by 
professional educators, and not those held in common by some other 
set of role definers, such as, school board members, citizens, or local 
government officials. 

In Chapter Eight considerable variability was shown in the degree 
of consensus among superintendents on different expectation items. 
Furthermore, it was found that on some items there was a high de- 
gree of consensus that the expected behavior was mandatory, whereas 
for others there was consensus that it was preferred or permitted. 
These observations suggested the two criteria that were used in se- 
lecting items from the School Board Performances Instrument for use 
in this conformity measure. The first was that there must be as much 
agreement as possible among superintendents on what is expected of 
school boards. ‘The second criterion was that the modal response of 
the superintendents should be mandatory, that is, either “absolutely 
must’ (A) or “absolutely must not” (£). With one exception each 
expectation used as a conformity criterion can be characterized as a 
behavior in which a school board absolutely must or absolutely must 
not engage, according to most superintendents. It was found, in ap- 
plication, that this second criterion took care of the first. There 
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were twelve items in the School Board Performances Instrument on 
which the superintendent’s sample obtained a mode in either A or E, 
and on each of these there was relatively high consensus within the 
superintendent’s sample.? 

One substitution was made of an item with a mode of B for an 
item with a mode of A. The reason for the substitution was to ob- 
tain greater variation in the substance dealt with by the items. The 
item eliminated was, “Respect the judgment of the superintendent 
on strictly educational matters,” which had a mode of A and a vari- 
ance score of .326. The item which was substituted for it is, “A 
committee not afraid to take stands regarding education in advance 
of community thinking,” which had a mode of B for the superin- 
tendent’s sample, and a variance score of .462. By examining the 
list of items which comprise this measure in Table 14—A, page 228, 
it can be seen that there are six items which deal directly with the 
superintendent’s relationship to the board (items 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, and 9) 
as did the item eliminated, whereas there are only two (items 3 and 
12) which deal directly with the board’s relationship to the entire 
community, including the one which was substituted. 

Responses describing the actual behavior of each school board were 
obtained from superintendents who answered the following question 
for each of the twelve expectations items: “Does your school commit- 
tee (board) do this?” The response categories were “yes,” “partly,” 
and “no.” It is quite clear that if the expectation is “absolutely 
must not,’ then the “partly” behavior response does not conform to 
the expectation. It was also felt that if the expectation were “abso- 
lutely must,” then the “partly” response would not describe a con- 
forming behavior either. A “partly” response was therefore considered 
in all cases to be nonconforming. 

The conformity score for each school board was obtained in the 
following way. If a superintendent said “yes” to the behavior ques- 
tion when the superintendent’s sample modal response to an item 
was A, or “no” when the mode was E£, then his board was scored 1 
on that item; otherwise the board was scored 0. The conformity 
score of a board can therefore fall within the range of 0-12, since 
there are twelve items which comprise the measure. 

Many of the following analyses in which this score is involved can 
be considered dependent on the assumption that the superintendent’s 
description of his school board’s behavior is a valid one. This as- 
sumption might have been avoided by changing the reasoning and 
hypotheses in which “conformity of school boards” is involved to 
refer to “conformity of school boards as perceived by their superin- 
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tendent.” We have not felt it necessary to do this for a number of 
reasons, support for some of which may be claimed from the avail- 
able evidence. 

First of all, it should be kept in mind that these scores do not 
represent an attempt on the part of the superintendents to evaluate 
their boards against “professional norms.” ‘The superintendents did 
not have available the information on the basis of which we have 
defined ‘“‘professional norms,” and indirectly, this conformity meas- 
ure: they did not know what the distribution of all superintendents’ 
expectation responses would be. Also, although we would not argue 
that the superintendent is “objective” in the sense of being unin- 
volved in what the school board does, it does seem reasonable that 
his description of the board’s behavior will be more objective and 
therefore more valid, than would the descriptions of the board mem- 
bers themselves. Furthermore, using the superintendent’s response 
avoids the difficulty that would result from using multiple responses 
of school board members. And finally, the superintendent is the only 
individual who is in a position to know what the “school board” 
does for many of the items. Whether or not “individual school board 
members give directions directly to the superintendent,” is a question 
only the superintendent and those school board members who do 
give him directions can answer. It seemed a safe assumption that 
even those school board members who do give him directions would 
fail to say so, because it is against the law for them to do so and 
seemed unlikely (again because it is against the law) that the mem- 
bers who do not give him directions would know that some of their 
fellows do. 

These were, essentially, the arguments which suggested the use of 
the superintendents’ description of their school boards’ behavior, 
rather than school board members’ description of this behavior. It 
is nevertheless interesting to ask how these descriptions compare, and 
whether, from this comparison, any support may be claimed for the 
decision as to which of the two would be more valid. In Table 14—A 
are presented the percentages of school board members who agreed 
with their superintendent with respect to the behavior of the board 
on the twelve school board performance items used in the measure 
of school board conformity. 

On some of the items the percentage of school board members who 
agree with their superintendent is little more than would be expected 
by chance, which raises a serious question with respect to the accu- 
racy of superintendents, school board members, or both, in describ- 
ing school board behavior. Both in deriving the conformity score 
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TABLE 14—A. SCHOOL BOARD PERFORMANCE ITEMS USED IN THE MEASURE 
OF SCHOOL BOARD CONFORMITY TO PROFESSIONAL EXPECTATIONS 


Percentage of 
School Board 
Members who 


Superin- Agree with Their 
tendents’ Conforming Superintendent 
Modal Behavior onthe Behavior 
Item * Response} Response of their Board t 
1. Pay the necessary expenses to allow 
the superintendent to attend meetings 
of professional organizations, visit other 
school systems, and do other things 
which will keep him up to date on 
educational developments. A Les 85.4 
2. Appoint only teachers nominated by 
the superintendent. A Wes 68.2 
3. Help “‘sell’? good education to the 
community. A Yes 64.9 
4, Have a clear statement of the policies 
under which the school system should 
be operated. A Yes 55.4 
5. ‘Take full responsibility for its deci- 
sions. A nies 69.4 
6. Have a clear-cut statement of the divi- 
sion of responsibilities between the 
school committee and the superin- 
tendent. A Yes Sus 
7. Individual school committee members 
give directions to the superintendent. E No 65.5 
8. Give directions directly to the super- 
intendent’s subordinates. E No 76.9 


9. Keep the superintendent informed of 

important matters that come to their 
attention. A Yes Si.i 

10. In deciding issues the members vote as 

representatives of important blocs or 


segments. E No Hic, 
11. ‘‘A board which functions as a unit not 
as individuals.”’ A Yes 65.5 


12. A committee not afraid to take stands 
regarding education in advance of 
community thinking. | B ny CS 53:8 


* For full information about each item, see Appendix Table A-5. 

| Response A = absolutely must; B = preferably should; H = absolutely must not. 

t The behavior reported by each school board member for his board was compared 
with the behavior reported by his superintendent. ‘The percentages given in this 
column are defined as the percentage of school board members who agree with their 
superintendent on whether or not their board conforms according to the criterion 
behavior specified in the preceding column. 


and in comparing the responses of superintendents and school board 
members, however, a “partly” response was considered a “noncon- 
forming” response. If we assume that a “partly” response to a ques- 
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tion of whether or not something is done by a board is more likely 
to be valid than either an unequivocal “yes” or “no,” by examining 
the original distributions of responses to the behavior questions for 
these twelve items we can say whether superintendents or school 
board members gave the more “valid” responses. By examining Ap- 
pendix Table A-2 it may be seen that superintendents consistently 
gave more “partly” responses to all twelve of these items. Further- 
more, if “partly’’ responses had been interpreted as “conforming” 
responses we could say that there would have been much more agree- 
ment between the superintendents’ and school board members’ de- 
scriptions of school board behavior. A test was made of this state- 
ment by treating the superintendents’ “partly” responses as the equiva- 
lent of “yes’’ responses for the three items with the smallest percentage 
of agreement between the superintendents and school board members, 
(these were all items for which a “yes” response was a conforming 
response) and then computing the percentage of board members who 
agreed with this as well as with the unambiguous responses of their 
superintendents. Item 6, with an original percentage of 50.3, showed 
a gain of over 25 to 75.7 percent. The other two items (4 and 12) 
gained even more. Similar results would be obtained by performing 
the same operation for the remaining items. 

We may say that the major source of disagreement between their 
responses can be accounted for by superintendents’ tendency to say 
“partly” when his board members describe their board’s behavior 
unambiguously; there would not be a great deal of difference if either 
group were used to define the measure so long as a “partly’’ response 
from the superintendent was treated as symptomatic of the desirable 
behavior. 

In summary, our reasons for accepting the superintendent’s de- 
scription of his board’s behavior as more valid than that of his school 
board members are: first, that the superintendent as an observer is 
more likely to provide an “objective” appraisal; second, that the su- 
perintendent is more likely to have the required knowledge for an 
accurate description of his board’s behavior; and third, that the dif- 
ference between the superintendents’ and board members’ descrip- 
tions of school board behavior is to a large extent due to the fre- 
quency with which superintendents gave “partly” rather than an 
unambiguously “conforming” response. 

In Figure 14—1 is presented the histogram of the conformity scores 
obtained on the basis of the superintendents’ description of their 
school boards’ behavior. ‘The measure results in a negatively skewed 
distribution of scores, The tendency is for a concentration of scores 
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at the “conforming” end of the continuum. A score of twelve, which 
was obtained by twenty school boards, means that to every item 
(see Table 14—A) their superintendents said they did what was pre- 
scribed by the superintendents’ sample. At the other extreme there 
is one board which obtained a score of zero, whose superintendent 
said they did none of the things they were supposed to do according 
to the superintendents’ sample. 


Conformity score 


Figure 14-1]. Frequency distribution of school board conformity scores. 


Before proceeding with an analysis of these data it is interesting 
to observe that the distribution of conformity scores obtained using 
this measure approximates what would be expected on the basis of 
the J-curve hypothesis of conforming behavior suggested by Allport.5 
A difference which is perhaps worth commenting on is that Allport’s 
hypothesis was suggested for degrees of conformity to single standards 
for behavior, whereas our measure discriminates among school boards 
which conform to greater and lesser HS Brass to a set of standards 
(expectations) for their behavior. 


The expectations against which the behaviors of the boards were 
compared in obtaining this measure of conformity were those of su- 
perintendents, who are professional educators. At the same time it 
is the superintendents who report whether or not their boards do 
what is described by the items used in the measure, so that not only 
is there a “professional” expectation with which to compare the 
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boards’ behaviors, but also a “professional” description of what those 
behaviors are. 

For purposes of the analyses to be presented, this “professionalism” 
aspect of our conformity measure cannot be stressed too much. In 
order to make any predictions at all about differences between con- 
formists and nonconformists it is necessary to know exactly what 
their conformity implies. For example, the superintendents of Massa- 
chusetts, who represent the profession, are pretty well agreed that 
the school board should “appoint only teachers nominated by the 
superintendent.” In some communities, however, it may be the cus- 
tom for the school board to take orders from the mayor and for the 
superintendent to follow the dictates of the board with respect to 
hiring teachers. It may be accepted in the community that the school 
system functions as a part of a political machine without regard to 
“professional” considerations. In such a community, a board mem- 
ber who tried to persuade the board to “appoint only teachers nomi- 
nated by the superintendent,” rather than those nominated by the 
mayor, would be urging nonconformist behavior on the board from 
the points of view of the other board members, those involved in the 
political machine, and possibly the community members at large. 
Any prediction about “conformists” in this situation, would have to 
take into account the fact that they are different from conformists 
according to “professional” criteria. 

The analyses to be undertaken with this measure of conformity 
will deal with some possible consequences for their superintendent 
of the school board’s conformity to professional expectations, with 
some possible correlates of conformity which are commonly viewed 
as valid by professional educators, and will provide empirical tests 
of three hypotheses concerning possible determinants of this kind of 
conformity. 

Consequences of School Board Conformity for Superintendents. 
Considering the fact that the superintendent as a professional is sub- 
ordinate to a group of laymen, the school board, its behavior as a 
board should have an effect on how the superintendent feels about 
his job. This could perhaps be said of any type of social relation- 
ship. Actors in complementary positions provide support for each 
other, cooperate in a division of labor, and sanction each other’s be- 
havior. How one actor behaves in this relationship should therefore 
have an effect on how the other experiences the relationship. 

What particular effects on the superintendent is his board’s con- 
formity to professional expectations likely to have? In suggesting 
particular variables descriptive of the superintendent’s reaction to 
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his job it will perhaps be helpful to reconsider briefly the responses 
of the superintendents to the twelve items on the basis of which the 
conformity score was obtained. It will be recalled that two of the 
criteria on the basis of which the items were selected were that (1) 
there must be a mandatory mode from the superintendents’ sample, 
and (2) there must be a high degree of consensus within the super- 
intendent’s sample. Examining the actual response distributions of 
the superintendent’s sample to these items (Appendix Table A—5) 
will show that as far as agreement on the positive or negative direc- 
tion of the expectation is concerned, the agreement among superin- 
tendents is almost perfect on all twelve items. ‘There were only 18 
responses out of a total of 1260 which contradicted the professional 
expectation as defined by the mode. Among superintendents, almost 
without exception, it can be said that there is agreement on the pro- 
fessional standards against which the conformity of their school boards 
has been assessed. ‘There is consequently a basis for the assumption 
that any given superintendent’s expectations and the “professional” 
expectations used in this analysis are the same. 

We propose to examine three possible consequences on the super- 
intendent’s reaction to his job that could result from his school board’s 
conformity to professional expectations. These are his job satisfac- 
tion, career satisfaction, and the worry he experiences as an incum- 
bent of the superintendency position. In examining the relationship 
between school board conformity and job satisfaction it is relevant 
to introduce a conclusion Riecken and Homans came to in their re- 
view of small group research: 


In examining research on the relation between sentiment, activity, and 
norms, we have generalized the findings to one basic hypothesis, which 
may be stated as follows: a member O of a group chooses or likes a mem- 
ber P to the degree that P’s activities realize O’s norms and values.® 


It does not seem unreasonable to add that not only will a member 
O “choose and like” P, but he will also evaluate P’s performance of 
his job highly to the degree that P’s activities realize O’s expecta- 
tions for him. With our data, this additional proposition would 
lead to the prediction that the more the school board conforms to 
professional standards, the more highly the superintendent will evalu- 
ate the performance of the board. As can be seen in Table 14—B 
this empirical prediction is confirmed. 

‘The importance of this finding for our analysis is that it provides 
a possible intervening link between school board conformity and su- 
perintendent’s job satisfaction. If school board conformity is posi- 
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TABLE 14—B. RELATIONSHIPS OF SCHOOL BOARD CONFORMITY AND SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S JOB SATISFACTION WITH THE EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 


1. Percentage of school boards with ‘‘Low,” “Medium,” and “High” conformity 
scores who are evaluated as “Excellent,” “Good,” and ‘‘Fair, Poor, or Very 
Poor” by their superintendent. 


Superintendent’s Evaluation of 


School Board, % 


School Board Fair, Poor, Total 
Conformity Excellent Good Wery Loore |) Percent N 
Low (O— 6) hed Zed, 69.6 100 23 
Medium (7-10) 50.0 43.5 6.5 100 46 
High (11-12) Wee 27.8 0.0 100 36 
All School Boards 48.6 wey 9) Fey) 100 105 


x? = 58.0, with 4 degrees of freedom, significant at the .001 level 


2. Percentage of superintendents with different job satisfaction scores who eval- 
uate their school boards as “‘Excellent,”’ ‘“Good,”? and “Fair, Poor, or Very 


Poor.” 
Superintendent’s Evaluation of 
School Board, % 
Superintendent’s Fair, Poor, Total 
Job Satisfaction Excellent Cood sme Cove booms bhercent N 
(Low) 0 AGEN hey bee 100 Zo 
1 41.9 45.2 12 100 oh 
2 aay 34.6 Lal 100 26 
(High) 3 68.0 28.0 4.0 100 25 
All Superintendents 48.6 35 18.1 100 105 


x? = 27.0, with 6 degrees of freedom, significant at the .001 level 


tively related to the evaluation of the school board’s performance by 
the superintendent, and if the positive evaluation of a superordinate 
by a subordinate tends to result in high job satisfaction for the sub- 
ordinate, then the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 14-1: In social systems in which a subordinate is a mem- 
ber of a profession and his superordinate ts not, the extent to which 
the superordinate conforms to the standards of this professton will 
be positively related to the subordinate’s job satisfaction. 


Before examining the correlation between conformity and job sat- 
isfaction it is worthwhile testing whether the evaluation of the board 
by the superintendent, which has been shown to be related to con- 
formity, is also, as the line of reasoning requires, related to the su- 
perintendent’s job satisfaction. In the second part of Table 14—B 
it can be seen that this relationship holds. ‘The more highly the 
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superintendent evaluates his school board’s performance, the higher 
his job satisfaction. The relationship which tests the hypothesis and 
which completes the test of the reasoned sequence is between con- 
formity and job satisfaction. A positive correlation is predicted, and, 


TABLE 14-c. CORRELATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENT'S JOB SATISFACTION, 
CAREER SATISFACTION AND WORRY WITH SCHOOL BOARD CONFORMITY 


CNE=al 05) 
School Board Conformity 


Superintendent’s Job Satisfaction 760m 
Superintendent’s Career Satisfaction ZO 
Superintendent’s Worry —.21f 


* Significant at the .001 level. 
+ Significant at the .01 level. 
{ Significant at the .02 level. 


as can be seen in Table 14—-C, obtained. ‘The correlation is +.60, 
which is highly significant, and which provides significant confirma- 
tion for the hypothesis. 

A corollary of this hypothesis is that there will be a smaller but 
still positive relationship between a superintendent’s career satisfac- 
tion and the conformity of his school board. Whether or not a su- 
perintendent is satisfied with his career in general, as opposed to his 
job in particular, would depend on many more factors than the con- 
formity of the school board in the particular school system in which 
he happens to be employed at the time. The construction of the two 
scales reflects this difference (see Appendix B-1b and B-lc). ‘Two 
items of the job satisfaction scale have direct reference to the school 
board in the particular job, and others have an implied reference, 
whereas the items of the career satisfaction instrument do not even 
mention school boards either directly or by implication. For these 
reasons, although the direction of the correlation between these two 
scales and the conformity measure should be the same, there should 
be a much stronger relation between job satisfaction and conformity 
than between career satisfaction and conformity. 

Table 14-C shows that this prediction is confirmed. Although 
there is a positive and significant correlation (at the .01 level) be- 
tween career satisfaction and school board conformity (.25), it is sig- 
nificantly smaller than the correlation between job satisfaction and 
conformity (.60). The difference between these two correlations of 
.35 is significant at the .01 level.7 
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A third prediction will be made, which is that superintendents who 
have conforming boards will experience less worry than those who 
have nonconforming boards. ‘This can be considered a second cor- 
ollary to the job satisfaction hypothesis insofar as greater satisfaction 
implies less anxiety. ‘The worry scale (described in Appendix B-le) 
will be used to test this prediction. A negative correlation is pre- 
dicted, which would describe a relationship in which the greater the 
conformity of the board, the less the superintendent worries about 
his job. ‘The correlation presented in Table 14—C is —.21, which is 
significant at the .05 level and confirms the prediction. 

On the basis of these three demonstrated relationships it is felt 
justifiable to conclude that whether or not a school board conforms 
to professional expectations has an effect on how the superintendent 
views and experiences his job. 

Determinants of School Board Conformity. What factors can ac- 
count for the differential conformity of school boards to professional 
expectations? We raised this question informally with a number of 
superintendents in trial interviews and with faculty members of in- 
stitutions with training programs for educational administrators. 
Before presenting our own analysis of this problem it is of interest 
to examine some of the factors frequently mentioned by them as 
concomitants of school board conformity. 

One set of factors thought to be associated with “professional be- 
havior’ of the board was the type of community. It was felt by some 
educators that political structure, size of community, or the relative 
degree of fiscal support for public education provided by the com- 
munity were some of the most important correlates of school board 
conformity. Others felt that among the crucial factors were certain 
characteristics of the school board members, such as their occupation, 
income, and education. Still others maintained that the basic opera- 
tive factors were characteristics of the superintendent, such as, the 
extent of his experiences or his capabilities in educational adminis- 
tration. 

With some qualification, this last factor will be involved in our 
own analysis of the determinants of school board conformity, and an 
hypothesis presented and tested with respect to it. For the first two 
classes of factors and the experience of the superintendents, we will 
simply examine their relationships to the conformity measure. 

Measures of four community characteristics, four characteristics of 
school boards, and three items of superintendents’ experience in their 
jobs were obtained. The following operational definitions of these 
indexes were used: 
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1. Community Characteristics 


Political structure 


Size of community 
Degree of fiscal support 


a9 


2. Characteristics of School Boards 


Occupation 
Income 


Educational progressivism 


Education 


d. 


City, representative town meeting, open 
town meeting, union systems (all open 
town meeting) 


1950 United States census population® 
School support per pupil ® 


. School tax as percentage of total local 


property tax10 


. Occupational level of school board 14 
. Mean income of board members as re- 


ported by them 

Mean score of school board member 
progressivism scale (Appendix B-3c) 
Mean educational level of school board 
members 


3. Experience of the Superintendent 


a. Number of years in present superin- 


b. 


tendency 
Number of previous superintendencies 


c. Number of years in all superintendency 


positions 


TABLE 14—D. RELATIONSHIPS OF COMMUNITY, SCHOOL BOARD, AND SUPER- 
INTENDENT CHARACTERISTICS WITH SCHOOL BOARD CONFORMITY 


1. Community Characteristics 
a. Political structure 


b. Size of community 


c. School support per pupil 


d. School tax 


2. Characteristics of School Boards 
a. Mean occupational level 


b. Mean income 


c. Mean school board progressivism 


d. Mean educational level 


3. Experience of the Superintendent 


a. Number of years in present 


superintendency 
b. Number of previous 
superintendencies 


c. Number of years in all super- 


intendency positions 
* Significant at the .05 level. 


Gah on ROBY, 
Relationship with School Board 
Conformity 
x? = 7.34, with 6 degrees of freedom, 
not significant at the .05 level 
r= —.11 
r= —.0l 
ee A, 
fio 
a ANY: 
r= —.02 
peau Oa 
r= —.09 
pene 
fee tT 
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The relationships between these indexes and school board con- 
formity are reported in Table 14-D. With the single exception of 
the average education of the board members (r= .19) none of these 
factors is significantly correlated with conformity. We are conse- 
quently led to the conclusion that, with this exception, these com- 
monly accepted correlates of “professional conformity” of school 
boards are invalid, and are left with the problem of accounting for 
different degrees of conformity with other factors. 

In examining this problem three hypotheses will be presented and 
tested. ‘The factors involved in these hypotheses are: (1) the con- 
sensus on role definition between the board and its superintendent, 
(2) the motivation school board members had for seeking election to 
the board, and (3) the school board’s evaluation of its superin- 
tendent’s performance of his job. 

Consensus between the Superintendent and School Board. Since 
the superintendent in any community is a “professional educator’ 
and in this sense represents to his school board the professional point 
of view, the relationships between the board and its superintendent 
should have some bearing on whether or not it conforms to profes- 
sional expectations. A crucial aspect of this relationship is, as we 
have argued, whether or not the superintendent and school board 
have consensus on their definitions of one another’s roles. 

If the role behaviors of a position incumbent A tend to conform 
to his own definition of his role and if his role definition is the same 
as that of another definer B, his role behaviors will tend to conform 
with B’s definition of his role. If their role definitions differ, A’s 
role behaviors will tend not to conform to B’s definition of his role. 
From this line of reasoning it follows that: 


Hypothesis 14-2: The greater the consensus on role definition be- 
tween incumbents of two related positions, one of which is a pro- 
fessional position, the more the role behaviors of the incumbent(s) of 
the nonprofessional position will conform to the role definition of the 
incumbent of the professional position. 


In Chapter Ten a measure of the degree of consensus between a 
superintendent and his school board on their definition of one an- 
other’s roles was presented. ‘This score, the D score, was based on 
the average squared deviation of the school board members’ responses 
from the superintendent’s response. ‘To represent the role definitions 
of the incumbent of the professional position we may use the “pro- 
fessional” expectation items employed in the conformity measure 
since we have earlier shown that they constitute expectations held 
in common by nearly all superintendents. The prediction to which 
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Hypothesis 14-2 leads is that there will be a negative correlation 
between the consensus measure D, and the conformity score. ‘This 
prediction is confirmed; the correlation is —.24 which is significant 
at the .01 level and provides significant support for the hypothesis. 

Motivations of School Board Members in Seeking Election. We 
have just shown that consensus between the board and its superin- 
tendent is positively related to the board’s conformity to professional 
expectations. Now we will examine the relationship between school 
board motivation and this type of conformity. 

One possible line of reasoning establishing a theoretical relation- 
ship between board member motivations and their conformity to 
professional expectations would be to connect these concepts through 
the intervening variable of consensus. If it could be assumed (1) 
that the motivations board members had for seeking election were 
related to consensus, and (2) that consensus was related to conformity, 
it would follow that motivation is related to conformity. 

Unfortunately there is a flaw in this line of reasoning, however. 
Although the second assumption is a reasonable one in view of the 
support Hypothesis 14—2 received, the first assumption is not. In 
Chapter Twelve certain of the empirical analyses did not support the 
relationship involved in the first assumption. The correlations (D) 
between the proportions of board members motivated to “get politi- 
cal experience” and of those motivated “to represent some group” 
and consensus between the board and the superintendent were in- 
significant (Table 12—D, p. 201). What other reasoning can be used 
in dealing with this problem? Whether or not school board mem- 
bers are motivated to conform to professional expectations, it will be 
argued, is dependent on the motivation they had for seeking election 
to the school board. More generally, if in a social system incum- 
bents of a superordinate position are laymen and their subordinates 
“professionals,” and if the superordinates are differentiable on the 
degree to which they are motivated to achieve the goals of the system, 
and if this is related to the extent to which they respect and fulfill 
“professional’”” expectations even though they may disagree with 
them, the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 14-3: In social systems in which incumbents of a non- 
professtonal superordinate position have professional subordinates, 
the extent to which the superordinates are motivated to achieve the 
goals of the system will be positively related to the extent to which 
they conform to professional expectations. 


Three indexes of the “motivation of school boards” were presented 
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in Chapter Twelve (page 200). ‘These were the proportion of board 
members whom the superintendent described as motivated by civic 
duty, to represent some group, and to gain political experience. To 
what predictions would the general hypothesis lead with respect to 
the relationships between these three indexes of school board motiva- 
tion and conformity to professional norms? 

The interpretation may be made that school boards which are com- 
prised of members who were motivated by “civic duty” in seeking 
election will be boards whose members are primarily motivated to 
achieve the goals of their school systems and, therefore, of members 
who will respect and fulfill professional expectations. ‘The prediction 
will consequently be made that there will be a positive correlation 
between the proportion of members so motivated and the degree of 
conformity of the board to professional expectations. ‘This predic- 
tion is confirmed; the correlation between these two variables is +.52, 
which is significant at the .001 level (Table 14—E). 


TABLE 14—E. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE MOTIVATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS AND SCHOOL BOARD CONFORMITY 


(Ne —=1'05) 
| Motivation School Board Conformity 

a. Proportion of school board members motivated by 

civic duty aaa 
b. Proportion of school board members motivated to 

represent some group — 237 
c. Proportion of school board members motivated for 

political experience a ceyen 


* Significant at the .001 level. 

} Significant at the .02 level. 

Both remaining motivation variables are descriptive of inclinations 
which are potentially disruptive to the school system. ‘The first deals 
with the motivation to “represent a particular group,” and the second 
with the personal motivation of a desire for “political experience.” 
The predictions will be made that there will be negative correlations 
between both of these motivation variables and conformity to pro- 
fessional expectations. In Table 14—E it can be seen that the propor- 
tion of board members motivated to “represent some group” is cor- 
related with conformity —.23, and the proportion of board members 
motivated to obtain “political experience” is correlated with con- 
formity —.33, both of which are significant. 

Each of these three correlations between a motivation variable and 
conformity may be interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. ‘These 
are relationships which are fairly self-evident but, nevertheless, im- 
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portant. Boards whose members are motivated by a sense of civic 
duty, behave professionally; other boards whose members are moti- 
vated by a desire to serve their own interests or those of special groups 
do not behave so professionally. No other correlation between a 
“determinant” and conformity approaches the magnitude of the cor- 
relation between “civic duty” and conformity (+.52). 

School Board Evaluation of the Superintendent. Still another as- 
pect of the relationship between a school board and its superintend- 
ent is their evaluation of the effectiveness with which they carry out 
their respective tasks. ‘The superintendent as a professional usually 
advises the school board on its decisions, organizes its meetings, looks 
after its accounts, and does or can do everything except make its final 
decisions. It seems reasonable to argue that school board behavior 
will be influenced by how the board evaluates the superintendent. 
If school board members evaluate their superintendent highly, they 
will have confidence in his judgment and will therefore be motivated 
to respect his definition of their obligations and conform to profes- 
sional expectations (since the superintendent is a professional) in 
order not to interfere with the effectiveness with which they think 
he is carrying out his tasks. From this argument the hypothesis fol- 
lows that: 


Hypothesis 14-4: The evaluation of incumbents of a professional 
position by incumbents of a nonprofessional position will be posi- 
tively related to the conformity of the nonprofessionals to profes- 
stonal expectations. 


School board members were asked to rate their superintendents on 
seven functions of school administrators, using the check list “excel- 
lent, good, fair, poor.’’ On the basis of this rating by the individual 
school board members a mean rating for each board was obtained 
(see Appendix B-4b), which can be interpreted as differentiating 
among superintendents according to how well their job performance 
is evaluated by their school board. On the basis of the hypothesis 
presented above, it will be predicted that there will be a positive 
correlation between this scale and the conformity score of the school 
board. 

This prediction is confirmed; the correlation between the school 
board’s rating of the superintendent on his seven functions and con- 
formity is +.23 which is significant at the .01 level, and provides 
support for the hypothesis. 

A point which should perhaps be emphasized is that this relation- 
ship does not depend on consensus on role definition between the 
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superintendent and school board. In fact, it was shown in Chapter 
Thirteen that how the school board evaluates the superintendent is 
not related to consensus between them. An implication of this find- 
ing is that whether or not the school board members agree with their 
superintendent, if he appears to them to be doing a good job, they 
will tend to conform to his “professional” expectations for them, be- 
cause, we argued, they respect (rather than agree with) these expec- 
tations. This in turn suggests that the “tendency to conform to own 
expectations” which it has been necessary to assume for many of the 
hypotheses presented, may not be universally valid. 

Summary. In this analysis of the conformity of school boards to 
professional expectations we explored an hypothesis with respect to 
consequences of this kind of conformity on how the superintendent 
experiences his job, several commonly accepted concomitants of con- 
formity, and three hypotheses with respect to the determinants of 
conformity. 

It was hypothesized that because the superintendent is a _ profes- 
sional, whether or not his board conforms to professional expecta- 
tions would have an effect on his job satisfaction and, as corollaries 
to this relationship, on his career satisfaction and the extent to which 
he worries about his job. Each of these consequent variables was 
found to be significantly related to conformity. 

In exploring correlates of this kind of conformity, those frequently 
mentioned by professional educators were examined first. “Three gen- 
eral classes of factors which were commonly thought by educators to 
be related to conformity (type of community, characteristics of board 
members, and experience of superintendents) were correlated with 
the conformity measure. Of several variables used in each of these 
classes, only one was found to be significantly related to conformity. 
This was the average education of school board members. Conse- 
quently, in trying to explain why some school boards conform to a 
greater extent than others to professional standards, it was necessary 
to base our reasoning on other factors. 

In exploring possible determinants of conformity to professional 
expectations, three hypotheses were developed. ‘The first led to the 
prediction that school boards which had relatively high consensus 
with their superintendents would be more likely to conform to pro- 
fessional expectations. ‘The second led to the prediction that boards 
with a higher proportion of members motivated by “‘civic duty” were 
more likely to conform, and boards with a higher proportion of mem- 
bers motivated ‘“‘to represent some group” and “to get political ex- 
perience” were less likely to conform. ‘The third hypothesis led to 
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the prediction that boards who tended to evaluate their superintend- 
ent highly would tend to conform to professional expectations. All 
three of these hypotheses received support from the analyses. 

From the magnitude of the correlations obtained, we can conclude 
that the most important single consequence of the conformity of his 
school board for a superintendent is his job satisfaction (r = .60). 
Although it was found that the average education of the board mem- 
bers, their consensus with their superintendent on role definitions, 
and their evaluation of their superintendent were all significantly 
related to conformity, the most important single determinant, on the 
basis of the magnitude of the correlations obtained, can be said to 
be the motivation board members had for seeking election. 
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A mean occupational level was computed for each school board. ‘The cate- 
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fifteen 


Role Conflict: Purposes, 
Concepts, and Methodology 


The general problem area of this and the following two chapters 
is role conflict. In this chapter some consideration will be given to 
the literature on this problem, particularly as it is useful for a theory 
concerned with the resolution of conflicts. Definitions will be pre- 
sented of the special concepts which will serve as the basis for the 
analyses undertaken in the remaining chapters. The methodological 
procedures used to uncover exposure to conflicting expectations will 
also be presented. 


SOME PRIOR FORMULATIONS 


In discussing various treatments of the problem of role conflict by 
social scientists, three bases of differentiating among them will be 
used. The first differentiates those who define role conflict accord- 
ing to incompatible expectations perceived by the observer from those 
who define role conflict according to incompatible expectations per- 
ceived by the actor. The second differentiates those who, in defining 
role conflict, specify that the actor must occupy two or more social 
positions simultaneously in order to be exposed to role conflict from 
those who do not make this specification. The third differentiation 
is similarly between those who make a specification and those who 
fail to do so; in this case, the specification is that an expectation 
must be legitimate for it to be involved in role conflict. 

The Observer-Actor Differentiation. “Chose who use role conflict 
to refer to cultural contradictions perceived by an observer would 
use it to include any contradiction to which an actor may be exposed. 
There is no implication that he is necessarily aware of or perceives 
incompatibilities in the expectations for his behavior. For example, 
Jacobson, Charters, and Lieberman define role conflict as “. . . the 
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situation in which there are differences between criterion groups with 
respect to social role.’ 1 They say that their conception denotes only 
“cultural discrepancies” as ascertained by the investigator. It is prob- 
lematic whether the subject cognizes the discrepancies. 

A similar conception is used by Seeman. After defining role con- 
flict as “. . . the exposure of the individual in a given position to 
incompatible behavioral expectations,” he says, ““The term ‘role con- 
flict?’ may be somewhat misleading, carrying implications of necessary 
personal conflict. This refers, however, only to situations in which 
the observer notes what appear to be conflicting sets of expectations, 
—i.e., to potential sources of difficulty for the actor.’’? (Italics ours, 
except for the last.) 

Other social scientists mean by role conflict situations in which 
the actor perceives incompatible expectations. For example, Parsons 
says (after defining role conflict as “ the exposure of the actor 
to conflicting sets of legitimized role expectations such that complete 
fulfillment of both is realistically impossible.’’): 


It is necessary to compromise, that is, to sacrifice some at least of both 
sets of expectations, or to choose one alternative and sacrifice the other. 
In any case the actor is exposed to negative sanctions and, as far as both 
sets of values are internalized, to internal conflict. ‘There may, of course, 
be limited possibilities of transcending the conflict by redefining the 
situation, as well as of evasion as for example through secrecy, and segre- 
gation of occasions. 


It is clear, according to Parsons, that the actor must decide on a 
course of action as a consequence of perceiving his exposure to con- 
tradictory expectations. If there were no perception of the incom- 
patible expectations there would be no need to choose among “al- 
ternatives.” ‘This formulation of role conflict is consistent with 
Parsons’ position that the starting point for the analysis of social 
action is an actor’s “orientation” to the situation. 

A similar conception of role conflict is implicit in the work of 
Stouffer.4 Like Parsons he is concerned with situations in which the 
actor must choose between a limited set of incompatible alternatives 
and in which the actor thinks incompatible expectations for his be- 
havior are involved. 

A theoretical model for the problem of how an actor will behave 
when exposed to incompatible expectations must be based on the 
assumption that the actor perceives the expectations as incompatible. 
Incumbents of counter positions may actually hold contradictory ex- 
pectations for an incumbent of a focal position, but if he is unaware 
of them, the situation, from our viewpoint, is residual. Superordi- 
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nates and subordinates, for example, may hold incompatible expec- 
tations for the behavior of their superintendent. If he is unaware 
of this incompatibility, the situation does not require a decision as 
far as he is concerned. The “obvious” dilemma of foreman and non- 
commissioned officer deriving from incompatible expectations of their 
superordinates and subordinates may or may not be obvious to the 
incumbents of these positions. For these reasons, our focus of in- 
terest will be on the perceptions of the position incumbents, rather 
than of the observer. The operational implications of this specifica- 
tion will be treated later. 

Multiple Positions. In some formulations of role conflict it is speci- 
fied that the actor must occupy simultaneously two or more positions. 
Others ignore this specification and simply require that an actor be 
exposed to incompatible expectations, whether deriving from an ac- 
tor’s occupancy of a single position or of multiple positions. Sarbin, 
for example, says, “Role conflicts occur when a person occupies two 
or more positions simultaneously and when the role expectations of 
one are incompatible with the role expectations of the other.” 
Similarly, Stouffer is concerned with situations in which a person 
“. . . has simultaneous roles in two or more groups such that simul- 
taneous conformity to the norms of each of the groups is incompati- 
ble... .”® The role conflict analysis of Getzels and Guba‘® con- 
cerning the incompatible expectations to which air force instructors 
are exposed and Burchard’s analysis® of role conflicts of military 
chaplains are based on the assumption that the individuals studied 
simultaneously occupied multiple positions. In the military study 
the subjects were confronted with dilemmas stemming from their 
roles as instructors and as officers. In the chaplain study “Questions 
were designed to bring the respondent face to face with the proposi- 
tion that the role of military officer conflicts with that of minister 
Olathe) SOspcl ammema” 

In contrast to these multiple position formulations, other concep- 
tions do not place this restriction on role conflict situations. Par- 
sons’ definition of role conflict cited earlier ignores the source of the 
“conflicting sets of legitimized role expectations.” This allows the 
inclusion of situations in which an actor may be exposed to incom- 
patible expectations as a consequence of his occupancy of a single 
position. A teacher, for example, may be involved in a conflict which 
is due to his perception that his principal and students hold contra- 
dictory expectations for his behavior. The source of the conflict 
arises from contradictory expectations held for the incumbent of a 
single position. 
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This wider conception is illustrated as well in Seeman’s formula- 
tion of role conflict in which it is defined as “the exposure of the 
individual in a given position to incompatible behavioral expecta- 
tions.” 19 His empirical analysis is concerned with the variability in 
expectations held by a criterion group or groups for the behavior of 
the incumbents of a single position, the school administrator. 

In this inquiry we will be concerned with incompatible expecta- 
tions deriving from both single and multiple position occupancy. 
We will be interested in situations in which the expectations held 
for an actor in two positions (for example, husband and _ superin- 
tendent) are perceived as incompatible, and as well, in situations in 
which contradictory expectations devolve upon an actor as an in- 
cumbent of a single position (for example, a school superintendent’s 
perception of expectations from teachers and school board members 
for his behavior as a superintendent). 

Legitimate Expectations. Some authors in defining role conflict 
specify that the incompatible expectations be “legitimate,’’ whereas 
others do not require this delimitation. Parsons, for example, re- 
stricts the concept of role conflict to an actor’s exposure “to conflict- 
ingesctseorieritimized role expectations. .. .’41 He views “legiti- 
mate’ expectations as “institutionalized role expectations. ... ‘The 
fact that both sides of the conflicting expectations are institutional- 
ized means that there is the basis for a claim to legitimacy for both 
patterns.” 12 Getzels and Guba apparently take a similar position. 
By legitimacy they mean “mutual acceptance” by ego and alter of 
expectations in a given situation.!® Stouffer in his several role con- 
flict inquiries!* is concerned with role obligations and in one of 
them specifically with the universalistic and particularistic institu- 
tionalized obligations. In contrast to these formulations of role con- 
flict, those of Sarbin, Seeman, and Jacobson and his collaborators do 
not require that the incompatible expectations be legitimate. 

Legitimacy, like exposure to incompatible expectations, may be 
viewed from the standpoint of the outside observer or of the actor 
who participates in social behavior. For a theoretical scheme the 
purpose of which is to provide a basis for the prediction of an actor’s 
resolution of a role conflict it is maintained that the actor’s percep- 
tions of the legitimacy of the expectations are more relevant than 
the perceptions of the outside observer. Although Stouffer dealt with 
it explicitly, analysts of role conflict situations have generally neg- 
lected the actor’s perceptions of the legitimacy of expectations. Per- 
haps this could partly account for Borgatta’s finding'® that the ex- 
pected role conflict of the noncom was in actuality not a frequent 
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occurrence. In our judgment, the perceived legitimacy of expecta- 
tions is a crucial dimension for the explanation of an actor’s be- 
havior in the face of incompatible expectations. 

This discussion has given us an opportunity to specify the general 
frame of reference of the subsequent analyses. First, our interest is 
in the perceptions of actors, rather than the observer. Second, we 
shall be concerned with incompatible expectations resulting from an 
actor’s occupancy of single as well as of multiple positions; intrarole 
as well as inter-role conflicts will be within the focus of inquiry. 
Third, the analysis will not be restricted to incompatible expecta- 
tions which are perceived as legitimate. Attention will be directed 
to situations involving both legitimate and illegitimate incompatible 
expectations. 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


It is now appropriate to introduce the definitions of the concepts 
we shall use in the description and analysis of the incompatible ex- 
pectations to which the superintendents perceive they are exposed. 

A role congruency is a situation in which an incumbent of a focal 
position perceives that the same or highly similar expectations are 
held for him. A school superintendent who perceived that his 
teachers, principals, students, and school board alike expected him 
to handle a discipline problem in the same manner would be con- 
fronted with a role congruency. 

There are situations, however, in which a position incumbent per- 
ceives that he is exposed to expectations which are incompatible. A 
school superintendent, for example, may think that teachers and 
parents hold conflicting expectations for his behavior in dealing with 
a truant child. Any situation in which the incumbent of a focal posi- 
tion perceives that he is confronted with incompatible expectations 
will be called a role conflict. 

An expectation may be considered by the person for whom it is 
held to be legitimate or illegitimate. A legitimate expectation is one 
which the incumbent of a focal position feels others have a right to 
hold. An illegitimate expectation is one which he does not feel 
others have a right to hold. An expectation which is felt to be legiti- 
mate will be called a perceived obligation. One which is felt to be 
illegitimate will be called a perceived pressure. 

Role conflict situations may also be differentiated on the basis of 
whether the incompatible expectations are felt by the incumbent to 
derive from his occupancy of one or more than one position. An 
individual is confronted with an intrarole conflict if he perceives that 
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others hold different expectations for him as the incumbent of a 
single position. ‘The school superintendent frequently faces situa- 
tions of this kind. ‘The teachers, he feels, expect him to be their 
spokesman and leader, to take their side on such matters as salary 
increases and instructional policy. On the other hand, he feels that 
the school board members expect him to represent them, to “sell” 
their views to the staff because he is the executive officer and the 
administrator of school board policies. Since these incompatible ex- 
pectations devolve upon him as the occupant of a single position, it 
is an intrarole conflict situation. 

In inter-role conflict, an individual perceives that others hold dif- 
ferent expectations for him as the incumbent of two or more posi- 
tions. For example, as a husband and father in the family social 
system a superintendent may think his wife and children expect him 
to spend most of his evenings with them. On the other hand, his 
school board and P.T.A. groups, he may feel, expect him, as their 
school superintendent, to spend most of his after-office hours on edu- 
cational and civic activities (for example, P.T.A. meetings, high 
school plays and athletic contests, school board meetings, Red Cross, 
etc.). The superintendent usually cannot satisfy both of these in- 
compatible expectations. He is faced with inter-role conflict because 
the source of the dilemma stems from his occupancy of more than 
one position. 

Sanctions. A sanction, as we defined it earlier,!” is a role behavior, 
the primary significance of which is gratificational-deprivational. For 
the purposes of role conflict analyses, we would suggest that two 
kinds of sanctions be distinguished: internal and external. An in- 
ternal sanction is one applied by the actor whose gratification is 
being considered, that is, by the incumbent of a focal position, 
whereas an external sanction is one performed by other actors or 
incumbents of counter positions. An internal sanction is one which 
an individual applies to himself, whereas an external sanction is one 
which someone else applies to him. 

For the analysis of incompatible expectation situations with which 
we will be concerned, actual external sanctions will not be of interest. 
Although in a study of ongoing sequences of acts, the actual sanc- 
tions would be of direct relevance, for the study of single acts, the 
sanctions the incumbent of a focal position perceives before the acts 
are considered of more relevance. Consequently, our analyses will 
be concerned with an individual’s perceptions of the external sanc- 
tions others will apply to him, rather than with the sanctions they 
actually do apply. Whether or not the perceived and actual sanc- 
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tions are the same in any given situation is an empirical problem 
which will not be relevant to these analyses. 


METHODOLOGY 


Our first attempt in trial interviews to determine the major kinds 
of role conflicts to which superintendents perceived they were ex- 
posed was with an open-ended, relatively “unstructured” question 
approach. It was hoped that from the superintendent’s discussion 
of his dissatisfactions with his position, of the major strains and ten- 
sions resulting from his job, and of what the “community” expects 
of him, would emerge the major incompatible expectations to which 
he perceived he was exposed. Superintendents frequently mentioned 
the difficulty of securing adequate financial support for their schools. 
They described certain pressures to which they were exposed from 
different groups and individuals in their communities regarding the 
employment of school personnel, school athletics, and the letting of 
school contracts. “They frequently cited the heavy time requirements 
of their position. 

These data did not, however, provide reliable information with 
respect to incompatible expectations. They most frequently revealed 
troublesome situations from the superintendent’s viewpoint, but they 
did not provide coders with an opportunity to reach reliable conclu- 
sions with respect to exactly what the incompatible expectations were 
or by whom they were held. It seemed apparent that our a priori 
notions about the usefulness of an essentially nondirective approach 
were to some degree in error. 

We decided then to use a more directive approach in our next set 
of trial interviews in which questions like these were used: 


“People in important community positions frequently find them- 
selves caught in situations in which different individuals and groups 
expect them to behave differently. What situations of this kind do 
you face? What situations do you face in which you are exposed to 
conflicting expectations for your behavior?” 


Questions like these also elicited situations in which the superin- 
tendent was in disagreement with groups or individuals in his com- 
munity but not necessarily situations in which he perceived incom- 
patible expectations from different people in the community or school 
system. Even when the dilemma of the foreman in industry was 
used as an example, as it was in one of the pretest interviews, the 
superintendent described some of his disagreement with his teachers 
but did not detail, for example, any expectations held for him by 
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his teachers which were incompatible with expectations held for him 
by his school board. 

It became apparent that the problem was to develop a technique 
by means of which the interviewer could ask, “To what incompatible 
expectations are you exposed as a superintendent?” perhaps without 
using the exact phrase of “incompatible expectations.” In earlier 
pretests what the interviewer had been trying to do was to “teach” 
the respondent what was meant by “incompatible expectations” in 
order to find out with what incompatible expectations the respondent 
was faced. 

These preliminary pretests suggested as well that the number of 
counter positions and the number of incumbents of each counter 
position could complicate what at first appeared to be a simple situa- 
tion. An attractive situation for the analysis of incompatible expec- 
tations is the superintendent’s recommendation for salary increases 
for the teachers in his school system. We had originally intended to 
determine whether the superintendent perceived incompatible expec- 
tations from the teachers and school board members, and, if he did, 
to try to predict his resolution of the conflict. During the pretests, 
however, we found that when the superintendents discussed the 
salary dilemma, they were concerned with expectations of persons 
other than teachers and school board members. Sometimes they 
mentioned the P.T.A., sometimes the town finance committee and 
the mayor or city council. People who were economically influential, 
local politicians, the press, service clubs, the chamber of commerce, 
old-line families, and sometimes their wives were others mentioned 
in the course of a discussion of this situation. It became apparent 
that incumbents of a number of counter positions were often per- 
ceived as important referents for superintendents in making a de- 
cision. 

Restricting consideration arbitarily to those whose expectations 
were “logically” related to the superintendent’s resolution of the 
salary dilemma, in this case the school board and teachers, resulted 
in the placement in a residual category those who might be the most 
crucial for his decision. This suggested that for an analysis of how 
a position incumbent resolves a role conflict, it is necessary to deter- 
mine which incumbents of what counter positions he perceives as 
relevant. 

A second complexity recognized in the course of pretests was that 
different incumbents of a single counter position may hold or may 
be perceived as holding dissimilar expectations. A conflict frequently 
cited in the literature is that of the adolescent caught between the 
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contradictory expectations of his parents and his peers. “The assump- 
tion is that parents hold one set of expectations and peers hold an- 
other. Although this is indeed a real possibility, it does not exhaust 
the possibilities inherent in the situation. This assumption may be 
tenuous. The degree of consensus between the incumbents of two 
different positions (parent and peer) and among incumbents of the 
same position is always empirically problematic. 


After considerable experimentation with various techniques, a pro- 
cedure which tried to take these possible complexities into account 
was developed. Four situations involving problems with which all 
superintendents must deal, and which on the basis of the pretests 
were judged likely to give rise to incompatible expectations, were 
presented to the superintendent. They concern (1) hiring and pro- 
motion of teachers, (2) the superintendent’s allocation of his after- 
office hours, (3) salary increases for teachers, and (4) the priority the 
superintendent gives financial or educational needs in drawing up 
the school budget. For each situation three alternative expectations 
were presented that incumbents of relevant counter positions might 
hold. For example, in the situation involving the hiring and pro- 
motion of teachers, these three expectations were used: 


A, Expect me to recommend the hiring and promotion of teachers 
and other school employees on the basis of merit only. 

B. Expect me to give special consideration to their preferences in 
recommending the hiring and promotion of teachers and other school 
employees. 

C. Have no expectations either way regarding whom I should rec- 
ommend for hiring or for promotion. 


Eighteen potentially relevant groups or individuals were listed on 
the instrument. Each of the superintendents was asked to indicate 
which of the three statements most nearly represented what each of 
the groups or individuals expected the superintendent to do in the 
situation. 

If he said that one or more individuals held expectation A and 
one or more held expectation B, he was reporting incompatible ex- 
pectations from two or more incumbents of positions counter to his 
own or of groups with which the school system must maintain rela- 
tionships. 

After the superintendent had answered the instrument by giving 
his perceptions of the expectations others held for him and if in- 
compatible expectations were among them, the interviewer said that 
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he interpreted these responses to mean that the superintendent 
viewed the situation as one in which “different people or groups 
expect you to behave differently in this situation.’ Except in a few 
instances, the respondents confirmed the interviewer’s interpretation 
of his responses. 

In addition, the superintendents were asked to say whether or not 
they felt that the expectations they said were held by others were 
“legitimate” or not. Furthermore, if incompatible expectations were 
perceived by the superintendent, the interviewer proceeded to probe 
with open-ended questions for the existence and extent of anxiety 
created by the situation, for the manner in which it was resolved, 
and for the sanctions perceived as resulting from selecting one or the 
other of the incompatible alternatives. ‘This additional information 
will be used in the succeeding chapters. 

After these four situations had been explored, the interviewer then 
probed for other situations which did or were likely to give rise to 
incompatible expectations from incumbents of positions counter to 
the superintendent’s. Since a considerable amount of time had been 
spent on the four structured situations, the respondent could be as- 
sumed to have at this point a reasonably clear idea of the frame of 
reference of this part of the interview. As a consequence of this 
better understanding of the interviewer’s purpose, other situations 
in which they were exposed to incompatible expectations were de- 
scribed by superintendents.18 

An example of a city superintendent’s responses to one of the “struc- 
tured” situations will illustrate the exact method of securing the data 
for this analysis. In Figure 15-1 are presented the responses of this 
superintendent to the question of which groups or individuals held 
expectations for him with respect to hiring teachers. 

A number of observations may be made from his responses. It is 
clear that he perceives incompatible expectations. Some individuals 
and groups expect him to conform to the A and others expect him to 
conform to the B expectation. It can be seen from his responses that 
he perceives that some politicians, some church groups, business and 
commercial organizations, labor unions, the P.T.A. and parent groups, 
some teachers, some of his personal friends, the taxpayers association, 
individuals who are economically influential, the service clubs, some 
of the school board members, some town finance committee members, 
his family, the chamber of commerce, and some of the newspapers 
expect him to recommend, hire, and promote teachers on the basis 
of competence or merit alone. All the other groups or individuals 
he views as holding the contrary expectation, namely, that he should 
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give special consideration to their preferences with the exception of 
“farm organizations” with which this city superintendent was not con- 
cerned in any way. 

In five cases some members of the groups or some individuals of a 
particular category held one expectation, according to the superin- 
tendent, whereas others in the same group or category held the con- 
trary expectation. School board members, politicians, church groups, 
teachers, the town finance committee, and the press are described by 


I. HERE ARE THREE ATTITUDES WHICH VARIOUS GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY MIGHT TAKE: 


A. Expect me to recommend the hiring and promotion of teachers and other 
school employees on the basis of merit only. 


B. Expect me to give special consideration to their preferences in recommending 
the hiring and promotion of teachers and other school employees. 


C. Have no expectations either way regarding whom | should hire or 
recommend for promotions. 


FOR EACH GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL LISTED BELOW PLEASE CHECK THE BOX WHICH MOST 
NEARLY REPRESENTS WHAT THEY THINK YOU-SHOULD DO ABOUT THIS: 
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Figure 15-1. Example of one superintendent’s responses to the question of which 
groups or individuals held expectations for him with respect to hiring teachers. 
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this superintendent as comprising individuals who hold incompatible 
expectations for him. 

The expectations perceived by another superintendent, one who is 
in a suburban community, are presented in Figure 15-2. 

Omitting labor unions and farm organizations because these groups 
do not exist in his community, this superintendent, with two excep- 
tions, perceived that all the groups and individuals listed expect him 


I, HERE ARE THREE ATTITUDES WHICH VARIOUS GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY MIGHT TAKE: 


A. Expect me to recommend the hiring and promotion of teachers and other 
school employees on the basis of merit only. 


B. Expect me to give special consideration to their preferences in hiring 
and recommending promotions for teachers and other school employees. 


C. Have no expectations either way regarding whom | should hire or 
recommend for promotions. 


FOR EACH GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL LISTED BELOW PLEASE CHECK THE BOX WHICH MOST 
NEARLY REPRESENTS WHAT THEY THINK YOU SHOULD DO ABOUT THIS: 
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Figure 15-2. Example of one superintendent’s responses to the question of which 
groups or individuals held expectations for him with respect to hiring teachers. 
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to base his personnel recommendations on the criterion of merit 
only. The two exceptions, politicians and veterans organizations, this 
superintendent feels, have no expectations for him with respect to 
his personnel decisions. 

These two illustrations are examples of superintendents who are in 
a sense exposed to extreme situations. The first superintendent whose 
responses were presented is confronted with a number of conflicting 
expectations from different groups and individuals, and in some cases 
from different individuals within the same group and from groups of 
the same kind. The second superintendent whose responses were con- 
sidered is confronted with a role congruency, since, according to his 
responses, there is no one who expects him to make any personnel 
decisions on the basis of anything but merit.19 
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sixteen 


The Incidence, Resolution, 


and Consequences 


of Four Role Conflicts 


In the first part of this chapter we will describe the incidence of role 
conflict among superintendents in the four situations which were 
used, and present the methods by means of which those who were 
exposed to conflicts resolved them. ‘This descriptive material will 
serve as a background to the theory of role conflict resolution which 
will be presented in the next chapter and provide the data with which 
an initial test can be made of it. Before this theory is presented and 
tested, however, it is important to ask whether or not exposure to role 
conflict has any consequences for the way superintendents experience 
their jobs. An attempt will be made at the end of this chapter to 
answer this question for the four situations. 


INCIDENCE AND RESOLUTION 


The Personnel Situation. Our pretest interviews revealed a fact, 
largely unrecognized outside the educational profession, regarding the 
school superintendency. In many communities the superintendent is 
the manager of one of the largest local organizations—the school 
system. Not only is he responsible for the financial management of 
this enterprise, he is also its chief personnel officer. It is one of his 
tasks to supervise a large body of personnel, and another to make 
recommendations for their selection and promotion. It is quite clear 
that most superintendents feel obligated to make personnel decisions 
on the basis of merit. 

In responding to one of the items of the Superintendent’s Per- 
formances Instrument (see Appendix Table A-1, item 1), 86 percent 
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of them said that it was absolutely imperative that they make recom- 
mendations regarding personnel selection and promotion only on the 
basis of this criterion. This professional requirement may, however, 
be incompatible with the expectations of influential individuals in the 
community and with the interests of local organizations. <A local poli- 
tician or school board member whose word carries great weight at 
city hall or with the town finance committee may ask the superintend- 
ent for the “slight” favor of recommending a friend or relative for 
the local elementary principalship vacancy. A personal friend may 
expect the superintendent to give his daughter the recommendation 
for a vacant teaching job. Big taxpayers may feel that they have a 
right to expect that their preferences be taken into account in appoint- 
ing teachers in a school in their section of town. Some school board 
members may feel that since their position requires an expenditure 
of a great deal of time and energy without remuneration, their prefer- 
ences among job applicants should be given special consideration by 
the school executive in his recommendations. Such situations may 
result in difficult dilemmas for the superintendent. By conforming 
to his professional obligation he may endanger his new school build- 
ing program or his next budget request. By not yielding to the un- 
professional expectations of school board members and key influentials 
in the community he may be endangering his own position. 

In addition, many groups in the community may be dissatisfied 
with him if he yields to the wishes of those who expect special con- 
sideration for “their candidate.” ‘They may hold the expectation that 
he behave as a “professional” educator. The P.T.A., the teachers, and 
many other groups whose interests are similar to the educational pro- 
fession may feel that he is not conforming to their expectations if he 
does not base his recommendations solely on the competence criterion. 
That this area of decision-making is a fertile source for perceived role 
conflicts can be seen in Table 16—A. 


TABLE 16-A. PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO PERCEIVED THEIR 
EXPOSURE TO ROLE CONFLICT AND TO ROLE CONGRUENCY IN FOUR SITUATIONS 


Role Conflict, Role Congruency, 


Situation % Wis N 
Personnel Hiring and Promotion idl 29 105 
Time Allocation 53 47 105 
Teacher Salary Recommendations 88 se, 105 
Budget Recommendations 91 0 105 


Seventy-one percent of the superintendents perceived that they had 
been exposed to role conflict with respect to hiring and promoting 
teachers. Of the 30 superintendents (29 percent) who perceived role 
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congruency in this area, 29 said they were exposed to only the “merit” 
expectation. The other superintendent, however, felt that all the 
groups and individuals listed who held an expectation, expected their 
candidates to be given special preference. It is of interest to observe, 
parenthetically, that this superintendent said he conformed to this 
“unprofessional”? expectation and considered it legitimate. He re- 
marked, “It’s not my school system; it’s theirs. That’s why I give 
them what they want.” 

Table 16-B reports the proportion of superintendents who per- 
ceived that incumbents of each counter position held: (a) the expecta- 
tion that he base his recommendations on the merit criterion; (0) the 


TABLE 16-B. PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO PERCEIVED PARTICU- 
LAR EXPECTATIONS FROM SPECIFIED GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS WITH RESPECT 
TO HIS PERSONNEL RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) (0) (c) (2) 
Special 
Prefer- 
Merit ence Mixed No 
Expec- Expec- Expec-  Expec- 


tation, tation, tation, tation, 
Group or Individual % % % Vie. N* 
1. Politicians 23.8 27.6 7.6 41.0 105 
2. Church or religious groups 40.4 2012 1155 Z6o 104 
3. Farm organizations 30.6 0.0 1.6 67.8 62 
4. Business or commercial 
organizations 42.0 Ms 0.0 Boat 105 
5. Labor unions 26.4 ioe 0.0 66.1 53 
6. Parents (P.T.A.) 88.6 6.6 3.8 1.0 105 
7. Teachers 81.9 4.8 10.4 2.9 105 
8. Personal friends 60.0 Lia 637, L632 105 
9. ‘Taxpayers association O27 ae: 303 S14 61 
10. Individuals influential for 
economic reasons 39.9 21.0 2.9 36.2 105 
11. Service clubs 65.6 Sah 0.0 287 87 
12. Fraternal organizations 42.9 Lond 5.4 36.6 93 
13. Veterans organizations e385 eS 4.8 26.9 104 
14. Individual school committee 
members 64.8 10.4 24.8 0.0 105 
15. Town finance committee or 
city council O/e/ ore, 4.9 2555 103 
16. My wife—family 80.6 0.0 0.0 19.4 103 
17. Chamber of commerce 58.4 6.2 0.0 35.4 65 
18. The press 68.2 3.4 4.5 23.9 88 


* When JN is less than 105 it is usually because the group or individual did not 
exist in certain communities; the few no answers when the group or individual did 
exist are also excluded. 
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expectation that the superintendent give special consideration to their 
preferences; (c) mixed expectations (that is, some held the 4 expecta- 
tion and others the B expectation); and (d) no expectations regarding 
the superintendent’s personnel recommendations. 

Table 16—B reveals in macroscopic perspective the sources of the 
inconsistencies in the expectations for their personnel decisions to 
which superintendents perceive they are exposed. The most con- 
sistent source of only the merit expectation is parents or parent groups 
(89 percent in column a), with teachers (82 percent), and his wife (81 
percent) coming next. Veterans organizations are most likely to hold 
only the “preference” expectation (30 percent in column b), with 
local politicians (28 percent), economic influentials (21 percent), and 
church groups (20 percent) next. Interestingly, although the ma- 
jority of superintendents perceive that their school board members 
hold only the “merit” expectation (65 percent in column a) this is 
the group among whose members incompatible expectations (both 
merit and preference) are most likely to be held (25 percent in column 
c), with church groups (12 percent), and teachers (10 percent) next 
in this category. In the next column it will be seen that farm organi- 
zations (68 percent in column 4d), labor unions (66 percent), and 
business organizations (55 percent) are groups which superintendents 
perceive as most likely to hold no expectations for their superintend- 
ents with respect to personnel decisions. 


From these data it is possible to conclude not only that superintend- 
ents are frequently confronted with role conflicts with respect to 
their personnel decisions, but also that these incompatibilities may 
stem from different groups and individuals or from groups and indi- 
viduals of the same kind. Sometimes what the school board expects 
conflicts with what the teachers expect. In other cases, some school 
board members expect one thing, and others expect the other. For 
the 71 percent of the superintendents who perceived that they were 
exposed to incompatible expectations, there is clearly a problem 
which must be resolved. What do superintendents do when they 
perceive that some groups or individuals expect them to make per- 
sonnel decisions solely on the criterion of merit, whereas other groups 
or individuals expect the superintendent to give their candidates 
special preference? 

When a superintendent had indicated that he was exposed to in- 
compatible expectations he was asked how he resolved the dilemma 
implied by this condition. Of the 105 superintendents in the sample, 
30, or 29 percent, did not perceive incompatible expectations, and 
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in three of the remaining 75 cases the data are inadequate for a judg- 
ment regarding the resolution of the dilemma. Therefore, the discus- 
sion of the resolution techniques of superintendents when confronted 
with role conflicts with respect to their personnel decisions will be 
restricted to the remaining 72 superintendents. 

Sixty-one of the 72 superintendents (85 percent) did not conform 
to the expectations of those who demanded preferential treatment for 
their candidates and can be said to have resolved the dilemma in 
terms of the “professional” expectation of basing their personnel deci- 
sions on the criterion of merit. 

Seven of the 72 superintendents resolved the dilemma by conform- 
ing to the “unprofessional” expectation. When exposed to this in- 
compatible expectation situation they allowed the preferences of cer- 
tain groups and individuals in their communities to override the merit 
criterion. Some of these superintendents described their yielding to 
special preference expectations as one of the “practical parts of the 
job.” Another said that it is inevitable that he yield to the school 
board members because they are his superordinates. 

Four of the superintendents in trying to resolve this conflict made 
an attempt to engage in some form of compromise behavior. All 
four of these said that they were primarily motivated to conform to 
the professional expectation, but that it was necessary in their particu- 
lar communities to give some consideration to the preferences of their 
school boards and, in one case, to the veterans organization. ‘Their 
solution was, essentially, ‘‘other things being equal,” to give preference 
to those candidates who were the choices of the board or the veterans 
organization, but if the preferred candidate were incompetent, not to 
give preference. One of these superintendents said: 


I compromise. It’s a matter of the degree of differential between the 
two candidates. If the difference in competence is too wide, I operate 
on the professional criteria. If there is little difference, there’s no harm 
in recommending on the basis of the school committee’s preferences. If 
I do this the committee will help me on the big picture—it’s for the 
greater good of the school system. If you can justify it as being for the 
greater good of the system, then it’s all right. 


When confronted with incompatible expectations with respect 
to their personnel decisions, we can say in summary that the majority 
of the superintendents in our sample (85 percent) conformed to what 
can be described as the “professional” expectation, that some superin- 
tendents (10 percent) conform to the “unprofessional” expectation, 
and the remaining 5 percent make some attempt to compromise be- 
tween the “professional” and “unprofessional” courses of action. 
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Time Allocation Situation. Our preliminary exploratory activities 
suggested that the demands made upon incumbents of the school 
superintendency position, like those made on other executives who 
occupy important and highly visible positions in the community, may 
require them to make decisions regarding their time allocation in 
the face of incompatible expectations. Many superintendents reported 
that they were expected to attend meetings and to participate in 
committees of professional associations. Local organizations like the 
Rotary Club or chamber of commerce frequently expect their superin- 
tendent to be active in their programs. ‘These demands often conflict 
with the expectations his school board or staff hold for him regarding 
how he spends his time. More frequently, the expectations held for 
him by his school board and local community groups may conflict 
with how his wife and children expect him to spend his after-office 
hours. 

Over 90 percent of the superintendents in discussing the impact of 
their jobs on their families reported that their wives were concerned 
about the infinitesimal amount of time they were able to spend with 
their families. Some of their wives, however, apparently recognized 
that the superintendency demands large family sacrifices and reluctantly 
accepted this unfortunate but “irremediable” state of affairs. Others 
were quite insistent that their husbands stay home most evenings. 
Many superintendents also said that their children expect them to be 
at home “like other fathers.’”’ On the other hand, his school board, 
P.T.A. groups, civic and welfare organizations may expect him to 
spend most of his after-office hours on educational and civic activities. 
The superintendent presumably cannot satisfy both sets of expecta- 
tions. 

For the time allocation problem, the superintendents were asked 
to say what expectations they thought others held for how they spent 
their after-office hours. Fifty-three percent of the superintendents re- 
ported that they were exposed to role conflicts with respect to how 
they spent their time. (See Table 16—A, p. 259.) In Table 16—A it 
can also be seen that although more than half the superintendents 
were exposed to role conflict with respect to their time allocation, 
fewer superintendents reported incompatible expectations for this 
than for any of the other three problems—personnel, salary, and 
financial decisions—dealt with in the structured part of this section 
of the interview. 

In Table 16—C the superintendents who did not perceive incompati- 
ble expectations are classified into five types according to the expecta- 
tions they felt their wives held for them and the expectations held by 
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other individuals and groups in their communities with respect to 
how they spent their after-office hours. Twenty of the superintend- 


TABLE 16-C. TYPES OF EXPECTATIONS REPORTED BY SUPERINTENDENTS 
WHO PERCEIVED ROLE CONGRUENCY IN THE TIME ALLOCATION SITUATION 


Expectations” of Behavior f 
Wife’s Other Groups and of the 

Type Expectation * Individuals Superintendent N 
1 A A alee GI 

2 B B b 

3 B BorC a 2 

4 C Ages a 14 

5 C Bor b 6 
Total 49 


* Expectation A = Spend most evenings on school and community business. 
Expectation B = Spend most evenings with family or friends. Expectation C = 
No expectations held. 

+ Behavior a = conforms to expectation A. Behavior 6 = conforms to expec- 
tation B. 
ents did not perceive incompatible expectations for their time alloca- 
tion because they felt their wives held the same expectations as all of 
the others (Types 1 and 2). Eleven of these superintendents (Type 1) 
felt they were consistently expected to spend most of their evenings on 
school and community business. ‘The other nine (Type 2) felt they 
were consistently expected to spend most of their evenings with their 
family or friends. ‘The Type 3 superintendents felt that their wives 
expected them to spend most of their evenings with their family or 
friends, but that other individuals and groups in the community 
either held the same expectation or had no expectation. The type 4 
and 5 superintendents felt that their wives held no expectation in this 
respect, and consequently, whatever the expectations of the other 
individuals in the community, they perceived no incompatibility be- 
tween them and their wives’ expectations. 

In ‘Table 16—D are summarized the responses of all superintendents 
to the time allocation instrument. Parents and P.T.A. groups were 
most frequently mentioned as expecting the superintendent to de- 
vote his after-office hours to school affairs (53 percent in column a), 
with school board members (37 percent), taxpayers associations (30 
percent), and town finance committee members (26 percent) next. Of 
those who expected their superintendent to spend most of his time 
with his family or friends, the superintendents’ wives, were, as might 
have been anticipated, most frequently mentioned (66 percent in 
column b) and personal friends (44 percent) next. From very few cate- 
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TABLE 16—D. PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO PERCEIVED PAR- 
TICULAR EXPECTATIONS FROM SPECIFIED GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS WITH 
RESPECT TO THEIR TIME ALLOCATION 


(a) (0) (c) (d) 
School 
Affairs Family Mixed No 
Expec- Expec- Expec-  Expec- 


tation, tation, tation, tation, 
Group or Individual q %, % % NZ 
1. Politicians 22.9 1.0 0.0 how 105 
2. Church or religious groups 16.2 10.4 0.0 73.4 104 
3. Farm organizations 4.8 1.6 0.0 93.6 62 
4, Business or commercial 
organizations Bly Ze 0.0 91.4 105 
5. Labor unions ae Dark 0.0 88.6 53 
6. Parents (P.T.A.) b3r3 12.4 2.9 31.4 105 
7. Leachers 18.1 19.0 0.0 62.9 105 
8. Personal friends Grr 43.8 1.0 48.5 105 
9. ‘Taxpayers association JA 0.0 0.0 On 61 
10. Individuals influential for 
economic reasons YS 4.8 1.0 84.7 105 
11. Service clubs 26.4 6.9 0.0 66.7 87 
12. Fraternal organizations 14.0 8.6 0.0 77.4 93 
13. Veterans organizations 15.4 239 0.0 OL, 104 
14. Individual school committee 
members Dist 18.2 16 Sit 105 
15. Town finance committee or 
city council 20m IRS) eS) 69.0 103 
16. My wife—family 14.6 66.0 0.0 19.4 103 
17. Chamber of commerce 1223 0.0 fee) 86.2 65 
18. The press 25.0 2:5 0.0 Weed) 88 


* When JN is less than 105 it is usually because the group or individual did not 
exist in certain communities; the no answers when the group or individual did 
exist are also excluded. 


gories of individuals and groups did superintendents perceive “mixed” 
expectations, the highest percentage in this column being 8 percent 
which is obtained by school board members. In the case of all but 
four kinds of individuals or groups, the majority of superintendents, 
however, perceived that “no expectation” is held for their time 
allocation. ‘The four exceptions are the superintendent’s wife, indi- 
vidual school board members, parents groups and P.T.A., and _ per- 
sonal friends. 

What do superintendents do when confronted with role conflicts 
for their after-office time allocation? It is interesting first to see what 
those superintendents do who perceive no incompatible expectations. 
In Table 16-C (p. 264) in which the superintendents who did not 
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experience incompatible expectations were categorized into five types, 
their behaviors are also described. As would be expected, the 11 
superintendents whose wives and others expect them to spend most 
of their spare time on school affairs (Type 1) do so. Similarly the 
9 superintendents whose wives and others both expect them to spend 
most of their spare time with their family or friends (Type 2) say they 
do this. The 9 superintendents whose wives expect them to stay home 
and who think others either expect them to stay home or have no 
expectation with respect to their after-office time allocation (Type 3) 
spend most of their time, according to their responses, on school affairs 
even though this conflicts with their wives’ expectations and is not 
required by the expectations they think others hold. We might infer 
that these 9 individuals hold the “school and community affairs” 
expectation for themselves and behave according to it even though 
it is incompatible with the expectations they think their wives expect. 
The 14 superintendents whose wives hold no expectation and who 
are expected by others to spend their spare time on school affairs 
conform to this expectation (Type 4), and the 6 superintendents 
whose wives hold no expectation and whom others either expect to 
stay home or hold no expectation do spend most of their time with 
their families or friends. 

How did those superintendents who perceived that they were ex- 
posed to incompatible expectations for how they allocated their 
after-office hours resolve the dilemma implied by this perception? 
Since 4 of the superintendents were widowed or single and the 
data from another 2 are inadequate for purposes of classification, this 
discussion will be restricted to 50 cases. 

Thirty-three of the 50 superintendents gave priority to the occu- 
pational expectation to participate in school and community affairs 
over the family expectation to spend most of their evenings with 
their family (or friends). One superintendent said he did this because 
it was part of his job, although he felt it to be unfair to his family. 
“The school board and the P.T.A.,” he said, “would get sore if I 
didn’t, and I’d worry too. I don’t think I’d be able to do a good job 
as superintendent of schools if I didn’t.” Another superintendent 
described his decision to spend most of his free time on school affairs 
asa“. . . matter of conscience. I feel I have to be out at least four 
nights a week to sell and protect my program. If I didn’t go to their 
meetings they'd feel I wasn’t part of the system and the town. Some 
of my friends think I’m nuts.” 

Four of these 50 superintendents, however, gave greater priority 
to their families in contrast to their occupational positions. In 2 of 
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these cases the superintendents reported that the reason they did not 
spend most evenings on school-community business was poor health. 
In one instance the superintendent was in the job for only one year on 
a temporary basis. Another of the superintendents used consistently 
the “white lie’’ technique to avoid most evening meetings. He told 
those who asked him to attend or address school or community 
groups that previous commitments precluded his acceptance. It is 
of interest that his school system was in a relatively large community 
where the possibility of “checking” his statement would be rather 
difficult. 

The remaining 13 of the 50 superintendents tried to resolve this 
role conflict by compromising. One superintendent used the device 
of showing up just frequently enough at important meetings in the 
community to avoid the charge of not being interested in school and 
community affairs. Another said that his wife would “beef” so much 
if he did not stay home some of the time that he yielded to her expec- 
tations whenever he could despite the contrary expectations. In 
other instances, although some community groups expected them to 
spend most of their after-office hours on school and civic affairs, the 
superintendents said they felt secure enough in their jobs, or that the 
community in general was reasonable enough in its time demands so 
that they could to some extent meet their family obligations. 

The remaining cases were superintendents who used the “stop-start”’ 
technique, depending primarily on the protestations of their wives. 
These men would spend most evenings out until their wives began 
to protest vigorously over the small amount of time they devoted to 
their families. When this occurred, they would drastically cut the 
number of evenings they were spending on school and community 
activities. As the pressures built up from the community for their 
attendance at meetings, they would gradually drift back into giving 
priority to the job expectation. ‘They would fulfill their occupa- 
tional expectation until their wives were once again aroused and a 
new cycle would begin. 

When confronted with incompatible expectations with respect to 
their time allocation, we can say in summary that the majority of 
the superintendents (66 percent) conformed to the “occupational” ex- 
pectation rather than to the “family” expectation, that 4 (8 percent) 
conformed to their “family” obligation, and that thirteen (26 percent) 
adopted some kind of compromise over their time allocation which 
to some extent satisfied both sets of expectations. 

The Teacher Salary Recommendation. Another decision-making 
area which is likely to give rise to role conflict for the superintendent 
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is the teacher salary issue. The local teachers association and certain 
groups in the community like the P.T.A. may expect their school 
executive to fight for maximum salary increases for his staff. “he in- 
terviews with the superintendents revealed that most of them are 
acutely aware of and concerned about the relative lag in teacher salary 
increases as compared to those of other occupational groups. ‘They 
mentioned particularly that married male teachers frequently must 
take outside jobs to provide their families with minimum living stand- 
ards. Most superintendents are former teachers and know from first- 
hand experience the difficulties of maintaining a “middle class” stand- 
ard of living on a “lower class” wage level. In this connection it is 
interesting that when superintendents were asked to describe their 
major dissatisfactions with their jobs the one most frequently men- 
tioned was their own inadequate salaries. 

In addition, many superintendents realize that unless they can 
raise their school salary schedule to a higher level, they will lose many 
of their best personnel or will not be able to attract the best new 
teachers. As in the business and the sports world, a regularized 
scouting procedure exists in the educational field. ‘Those school sys- 
tems that can offer the most attractive salaries usually secure the most 
capable personnel. Many superintendents reported that a _ three 
hundred- to five hundred-dollar salary differential makes a significant 
difference in the quality of the professional staff a school system can 
attract. Consequently, not only do many superintendents feel obli- 
gated to secure higher salaries for their personnel, but they also feel 
that unless their salary schedule is a reasonably competitive one, they 
will not be able to maintain a competent teaching staff. 

Most superintendents are acutely aware of expectations teachers 
and others have for them to promote higher salaries for school person- 
nel. They are also aware of the consequences for the morale of the 
staff and on the “quality” of the school system if this expectation is 
not fulfilled. 

There are, however, many individuals and groups who may hold 
opposite expectations for the superintendent. ‘These groups are pri- 
marily concerned with the mounting cost of local government and 
particularly with its impact on the local property tax. There is little 
doubt that a major cause of this increase is rising school costs, espe- 
cially higher teacher salaries. Owners of substantial properties as 
well as individuals living on fixed incomes may look toward local 
town or city officials to curb this fiscal threat to their economic well- 
being. ‘The local taxpayers association also exhibits a great deal of 
interest in teachers’ salaries, usually the largest item in the budget. 
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In addition, mayors do not find the increasing tax rates helpful in 
their bids for re-election. All of these individuals and groups may 
look to the superintendent to “hold the line” or “be reasonable” in 
his salary or budget recommendations. Such situations may make 
superintendents perceive that they are in the unenviable spot of the 
man in the middle. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find, as Table 16—-A shows, that the 
superintendents’ decisions on the teacher salary issue are typically 
made in a climate of incompatible expectations. Eighty-eight percent 
of the superintendents perceived that they were exposed to role con- 
flicts in this area. 

The responses of all superintendents to the salary instrument about 


TABLE 16-E. PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO PERCEIVED PAR- 
TICULAR EXPECTATIONS FROM SPECIFIED GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS WITH 
RESPECT TO THEIR SALARY RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) (0) (c) (d) 
High Low 
Salary Salary Mixed No 
Expec- Expec- Expec-  Expec- 


tation, tation, tation, tation, 
Group or Individual % % % % Ne 
1. Politicians 14.3 51.4 5.7 28.6 105 
2. Church or religious groups 34.6 5.8 29) 56.7 104 
3. Farm organizations 129 Lei, 156 67.8 62 
4. Business or commercial 
organizations Lde2, 34.3 3.8 46.7 105 
5. Labor unions 64.1 1.9 1.9 SV ard | 58 
6:Parents (P.T.A.) hilel 1.0 9.5 12.4 105 
7. Teachers 99.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 105 
8. Personal friends ayia 1.0 4.8 3741 105 
9. ‘Taxpayers association 9.8 75.4 a 15 61 
10. Individuals influential for 
economic reasons 11.4 44.8 6.7 Sirt 105 
11. Service clubs BOG 6.9 6.9 50.6 87 
12. Fraternal organizations 20.4 OF Si Uiaiy- 93 
13. Veterans organizations EAS) 4.8 3.8 Gon 104 
14. Individual school committee 
members 69.5 14.3 14.3 1.9 105 
15. Town finance committee or 
city council 18.4 aS) /2 Ty, 1027, 103 
16. My wife—family 70.9 0.0 0.0 204 103 
17. Chamber of commerce 20.0 Ore. 6.2 47.6 65 
18. ‘The press NS 25.0 ihe 46.6 88 


* When N is less than 105 it is usually because the group or individual did not 
exist in certain communities; the no answers when the group or individual did 
exist are also excluded. 
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the expectations held by individuals and groups in their communities 
are presented in Table 16-E, which suggest that there are striking 
differences among the incumbents of different counter positions. 
Whereas 99 percent of the superintendents perceived that their teach- 
ers expected them to recommend the highest salary increases possible 
(column a), 75 percent of those with taxpayers associations in their 
communities reported that these associations held the opposite expec- 
tation (column b). Similarly a majority of the superintendents said 
that their town finance committee or city council, and local politicians 
expected them to minimize salary increases for teachers. In addi- 
tion to reporting that their teachers expected them to recommend the 
highest possible salary increases, a majority of the superintendents 
reported that labor organizations, parents and P.T.A., personal 
friends, individual school board members, and their wives held the 
same expectation. Relatively few superintendents, however, are con- 
fronted with the “mixed” expectation from members of the same 
group or category, school board members obtaining the highest per- 
centage (14 percent in column c) and town finance committee mem- 
bers the next highest (12 percent in column c). 

We have seen that when confronted with incompatible expectations 
for the personnel and time allocation problems, at least a majority of 
the superintendents conform to the professional or occupational ex- 
pectation. Very few said that they adopted a compromise solution, 
4 of 72 in the case of the personnel decision, and 13 of 50 in the case 
of the time allocation decision. How do these figures compare with 
what superintendents do in the case of the salary dilemma? 

Of the 105 superintendents who completed this instrument, 13 per- 
ceived their exposure to role congruencies. Of the remaining 92 
superintendents, 7 gave insufficient information to permit coding of 
their behavior. Fifty-four conformed to the expectation of recom- 
mending the highest possible salary increases (64 percent of 85), 8 
recommended the lowest possible salary increases (9 percent of 85), 
and 23 of 85 adopted some kind of strategy which did not require 
them to make an unequivocal choice between the two incompatible 
alternatives. Since there is little ambiguity about a choice of one 
over another of the incompatible expectations, the remainder of this 
section will be concerned with an examination of the different resolu- 
tion techniques of those 23 superintendents who did not make such a 
choice but developed some procedure whereby they could to some 
degree either satisfy (18, or 21 percent) or ignore (5, or 6 percent) 
both demands. 

The 5 superintendents who avoided the situation felt that remov- 
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ing themselves as active participants in the salary situation was the 
most effective procedure to follow. One of these superintendents, not 
yet on tenure, who perceived that his school board members, the town 
finance committee, the taxpayers association, and individuals who 
were economically influential expected him to recommend the lowest 
possible salary increases, whereas his teachers held the contrary expec- 
tation, described his situation in this way: 


I put it all in the hands of the school committee. It’s a hot potato so 
I let the school committee handle it. ‘The teachers feel I should repre- 
sent them; the school committee feels I should represent them; I’d hang 
myself by getting involved. But I go along with the school committee 
recommendation 100 percent, whatever they decide. 


Four of the 18 superintendents who compromise assume the posi- 
tion of negotiator when confronted with this dilemma. ‘They ap- 
parently work on the assumption that although the expectations they 
face conflict, it is their duty to negotiate “a settlement” that will 
be most satisfactory to everyone. One superintendent perceived that 
his teachers, school board, and the P.T.A. expected him to recommend 
high salary increases to hold and attract competent personnel, whereas 
the town finance committee and taxpayers association expected him 
to recommend the lowest increases, because they felt that the town 
was approaching a financial crisis. “This superintendent said that he 
tried to explain these different viewpoints to every group and “. . . to 
bring the extreme views together.” 

Another of these four superintendents views the situation in these 
terms: “I use the salesman’s technique. I tell the town, ‘You don’t 
want cheap teachers if you want a good school system.’ I tell the 
teachers they have to be reasonable, that there has to be a compro- 
mise . . . if I completely agreed with the teachers, I’d be out of a 
job.” 

Three of the superintendents who compromise when exposed to 
the salary dilemma rejected both sets of expectations and substituted 
a new criterion in making their recommendations. ‘They took the 
position that since they could not fully conform to both sets of expec- 
tations they would try to develop a defensible rationale for their 
recommendations which would be independent of the incompatible 
expectations of others. One of the superintendents recommended 
that the salary increases be contingent on a cost of living index. ‘The 
others used as their criterion for their recommendation an increase 
that would keep their school system in a competitive position with 
those of comparable size and wealth. One superintendent says he 
tries “. . . to do what’s fair in light of what other communities are 
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doing. I don’t want my teachers to be at a disadvantage, but neither 
do I want our system to be a leader in the salaries we pay.” 

Ten of the 18 superintendents who compromise resolve the salary 
dilemma by trying to modify the expectations of one group so that 
they more nearly approximate the expectations of those with whom 
they had initially disagreed. ‘This technique differs from that of the 
superintendents who tried to adopt the position of negotiator, in that 
no attempt is made by these 10 to modify both sets of expectations, 
and additionally, once one of the group’s expectation has been modi- 
fied, the superintendents give their clear support to it. One superin- 
tendent tells his teachers that if they give him “. . . a reasonable re- 
quest, I’ll fight for it. If it’s unreasonable, I won’t. Then I tell them 
what I think is reasonable according to the town’s ability to pay. It’s 
not a matter of concession. It’s the realistic way to support the 
profession.” 

The remaining superintendent who compromises combines several 
of the previously described strategies. His primary objective is to ob- 
tain the maximum salary increases possible. However, according to 
his assessment, the realistic way to do this is a little at a time. ‘This 
superintendent said that he works on this principle: “He who fights 
and runs away, lives to fight another day.’’ He goes on to say that 
“... 1t’s a give and take matter. If your goal isn’t damned you 
haven’t lost. I have friends operating for better salaries for teachers 
who are on the town finance committee. ‘This is the effective way to 
get results over time, if done consistently. You have to make com- 
promises, and get part of what you want one year and part the next. 
You can’t move too fast. ‘The idea is to make steady progress.” 

The Budget Situation. The fiscal problems facing American public 
education are common knowledge. Many communities lack adequate 
building space to house the growing school population. Outmoded 
buildings and inadequate facilities and equipment materially impair 
the kind of educational program that can be offered children. 
Thousands of school systems do not offer courses in physics and chem- 
istry because the schools cannot compete for prospective teachers with 
the salaries offered by industry to college graduates in the physical 
sciences. ‘There is little doubt that one of the major reasons for the 
shortage of teachers, especially male teachers, is the relatively low 
salaries of teachers compared to occupations requiring similar educa- 
tional preparation. 

At the local community level these fiscal difficulties confronting the 
American educational system pose continuing problems for the school 
board and the superintendent. They are most sharply delineated in 
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the early months of the year when the school budget is being prepared. 
For the superintendent whose job it usually is to make the initial 
recommendations for the budget request of schools it may be presumed 
to pose a basic problem. 

The fourth incompatible expectation situation was concerned with 
the superintendent’s perception of the expectations of others regarding 
budget recommendations. Our preliminary field work activities sug- 
gested that this area of decision-making could give rise to a number 
of incompatible expectations. Many individuals and groups in the 
community may expect their superintendent to give greater priority 
to the financial resources of the community than to its educational 
needs in preparing his budget request. 


TABLE 16-—F. PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO PERCEIVED PAR- 
TICULAR EXPECTATIONS FROM SPECIFIED GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS WITH 
RESPECT TO THEIR BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) (0) (c) (d) 


Priority Priority 


to Edu- to 
cation Finance Mixed No 
Expec- Expec- Expec-  Expec- 
: tation, tation, tation, tation, 
Group or Individual is yy oy oF Lie 
1. Politicians 8.6 15s, 2.9 185 105 
2. Church or religious groups —57.7 1.0 Ee) 39.4 104 
3. Farm organizations 19.4 22.0 0.0 58.0 62 
4. Business or commercial 
organizations 11.4 50.5 4.8 33.3 105 
5. Labor unions OAL 13 0.0 38.6 53 
6. Parents (P.T.A.) 96.1 0.0 2.9 Hell) 105 
7. Leachers 98.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 105 
8. Personal friends 6554, 0.0 3.8 30.5 105 
9. ‘Taxpayers association 4.9 88.5 Shi) ah) 61 
10. Individuals influential for 
economic reasons EOS! ah | 4.8 JAY 105 
11. Service clubs 54.1 9.2 ey 31.0 87 
12. Fraternal organizations 29.0 a2 Pips 65.6 36) 
13. Veterans organizations 41.3 3.8 3.8 ptse) 104 
14. Individual school committee 
members 265 6.7 20.0 120 105 
15. ‘Town finance committee or 
city council Hay fe) 68.0 6.8 1.9 103 
16. My wife—family Wore. 1.0 0.0 De) ds 103 
17. Chamber of commerce PEM 29.2 9x2 Spey) 65 
18. ‘The press G13 ZOU Ox, 34.1 88 


* When N is less than 105 it is usually because the group or individual did not 
exist in certain communities; the no answers when the group or individual did 
exist are also excluded. 
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Of the four situations in Table 16—A, the budget situation resulted 
in the exposure of the greatest proportion of the 105 school execu- 
tives to incompatible expectations. Nine out of 10 of the superin- 
tendents said that they were exposed to incompatible expectations in 
regard to their budget recommendations. The expectations of dif- 
ferent categories of indivduals and groups are highly similar to those 
obtained for the teacher salary situation. Table 16—-F shows that a 
majority of the superintendents perceived that the taxpayers associa- 
tion, local politicians, town finance committee or city council, and 
economic influentials in the community expected them to give greater 
weight to the financial resources of the town or city. On the other 
hand over 95 percent of the superintendents perceived that the oppo- 
site expectation was held by their P.T.A. and teacher groups. Inter- 
estingly enough, 72 percent perceived that their school boards also 
held the latter expectation, while 20 percent perceived incompatible 
expectations among their board members. 


Essentially, the problem posed by incompatible expectations in the 
area of “budget recommendations” is the same as that posed by in- 
compatible expectations with respect to recommendations for teachers’ 
salaries. For this reason, the techniques by means of which super- 
intendents resolved the dilemma implied by incompatible expecta- 
tions in this area are practically identical with those used to resolve 
the dilemma implied by incompatible expectations with respect to 
teacher salary recommendations. ‘The relative proportions of those 
who adopted each of the four alternatives are comparable as well: 
the behavior of 5 of the 95 superintendents who were exposed to role 
conflict could not be coded, 62 (or 69 percent) of the remaining 90 
conformed to the “educational needs’ expectation, 3 (or 3 percent) 
of the 90 conformed to the “financial resources” expectation, 24 (or 
27 percent) adopted some form of compromise, and 1 (or | percent) 
resolved the conflict by avoiding the situation. There is consequently 
little point in repeating the description of these techniques here. 
Later, however, when an analysis is attempted of the differences be- 
tween those who resolve these dilemmas in one way and those who 
resolve them in another, the differences between the resolutions used 
for these two situations will be compared. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CONFLICT 


Now that the responses of the superintendents to the four instru- 
ments used in this part of the study have been described, it is inter- 
esting to consider briefly some of the possible consequences of the 
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perception of role conflict. If Table 16—A is re-examined, it will be 
seen that, whereas in the case of each situation the majority of su- 
perintendents perceived their exposure to incompatible expectations, 
there were nevertheless some who did not perceive this incompati- 
bility in their environment. What differences might we expect as a 
result of this difference in perception? 

Partly on the basis of the assumption that the gratification an actor 
derives from the incumbency of his position is a function of the 
sanctions to which he is exposed, an hypothesis was presented in 
Chapter Thirteen which stated that a relationship would exist be- 
tween consensus on role expectations and satisfaction. A very similar 
hypothesis may be presented with respect to role conflict and the 
satisfaction position incumbents derive from the occupancy of their 
positions. If it is assumed that exposure to incompatible expecta- 
tions implies probable exposure to negative sanctions for failure to 
conform to both sets of expectations, then it follows that position 
incumbents who perceive that they are exposed to role conflict will 
perceive their probable exposure to negative sanctions to a greater 
extent than will position incumbents who do not perceive that they 
are exposed to role conflict. Given the additional assumption that 
gratification is a function of the sanctions to which an actor is ex- 
posed, the hypothesis follows that: 


Hypothesis 16-1: Position incumbents who perceive that they are 
exposed to role conflict will derive less gratification from the occu- 
pancy of their position than position incumbents who do not per- 
ceive they are exposed to role conflict. 


This hypothesis leads to three specific predictions which can be 
tested in each of the four situations which have been described. First, 
superintendents who perceive that they are exposed to role conflict 
will feel less satisfied with their jobs; second, they will feel less sat- 
isfied with their careers; third, they will worry more than superin- 
tendents who do not perceive their exposure to incompatible expec- 
tations. ‘These predictions assume that “job satisfaction,” “career 
satisfaction,’ and “worry,” as measured by the instruments of our 
study, are adequate indexes of the “gratification’’ superintendents 
derive from the occupancy of their positions. In the case of both 
the Job Satisfaction and Worry scales (see Appendix B-1b and B-1c) 
we feel that this assumption is justified, because the items which 
comprise both of these scales are descriptive of superintendents’ feel- 
ings about the positions they were occupying at the time of the study. 
The Career Satisfaction scale is, however, comprised of items describ- 
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ing the superintendents’ feelings about their careers in general rather 
than the specific positions they were occupying at the time of the 
study, and consequently this assumption may be questioned, perhaps, 
as it applies to this scale. 

The tests of these predictions are presented in ‘Tables 16—G, 16—H, 
and 16-I. 


TABLE 16-G. MEAN JOB SATISFACTION SCORES OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO 
PERCEIVED ROLE CONFLICT (¢) AND WHO DID NOT PERCEIVE ROLE CONFLICT 
(nc) IN FOUR SITUATIONS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
ability According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Situation Ne Aes UNass 1 Xn DC. Rei thes 16-1 
1. Personnel Hiring and Promotion 75 1.36 30 1.87 0.51 IN) .05 + 
2. Time Allocation 56 1.39 49 1.63 0.24 1.1 not sig. + 
3. Teacher Salary Recommendations 92 141 13 MiSs OSES Ah 01 “- 
4. Budget Recommendations 95 1.40 10 2.50 1.10 Dees .001 + 


In Table 16—G are reported the mean Job Satisfaction scale scores 
of the superintendents who perceived role conflicts and those who 
perceived role congruencies for each of the four situations. For each 
situation those who perceived role conflict obtained the lower mean 
Job Satisfaction score, which is according to the prediction. Three 
of these differences are significant at least at the .05 level and are 
consequently interpreted as providing support for the hypothesis. 
The fourth, for the time allocation situation, is not significant and 
therefore provides no support for the hypothesis. 

In ‘Table 16-H are presented the mean Career Satisfaction scores 
of those who did and those who did not perceive role conflict in each 
of the four situations. Although in each case the differences are in 


TABLE 16-H. MEAN CAREER SATISFACTION SCORES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
WHO PERCEIVED ROLE CONFLICT (¢) AND WHO DID NOT PERCEIVE ROLE 
CONFLICT (nc) IN FOUR SITUATIONS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (++) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
ability According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Situation Ne Xe WEY Dey D C.R than 16-1 
1. Personnel Hiring and Promotion 75 1.33 30 1. OOM 7 1E2aeeNO Uses + 
2. Time Allocation 56 io 49 iho alle) 0.9  notsig. + 
3. Teacher Salary Recommendations 92 1.36 13 15778) 415913. eo notsig. + 
4. Budget Recommendations wo Leys 10 1.80 43 1.2. not sig. + 
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the direction predicted on the basis of the hypothesis (that is, those 
who perceive role conflict are less satisfied), the differences are in no 
case significantly different from zero. ‘The data with this scale can- 
not be.interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. 

In ‘Table 16-I are presented the mean Worry scale scores of those 
who did and those who did not perceive role conflict in each of the 
four situations. ‘The differences in each case are in the direction 


TABLE 16-1. MEAN WORRY SCORES OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO PERCEIVED 
ROLE CONFLICT (c) AND WHO DID NOT PERCEIVE ROLE CONFLICT (nc) IN 
FOUR SITUATIONS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
ability According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Situation Weal Xcite Nac Ane = Dis CiR. ethan 16-1 
1. Personnel Hiring and Promotion 75 1.39 30 dO / tee Oo ine ee DOL SIC? + 
2. Time Allocation 56 190 49 POG 49.445 (2.2 05 + 
3. Teacher Salary Recommendations 92 1,35 13 O:9209) 5.43 ol eanot cig: + 
4. Budget Recommendations 95 1.36 10 O:/ 0 pe. OG aL Leo .05 + 


predicted (those who perceive conflict worry more), but in only two 
situations are the differences significantly different from zero. Only 
these two instances can be interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. 

We may say that the hypothesis received a certain degree of sup- 
port and conclude in addition that the perception of role conflict is 
not so likely to affect a superintendent’s satisfaction with his career 
as it is to affect his satisfaction with and, to a lesser extent, worry 
over his current job. 


To some extent differences have been demonstrated between su- 
perintendents who do and those who do not experience role con- 
flict in different situations. Although it is true that these “conflicts” 
are perceptions of the superintendents themselves, they are neverthe- 
less perceptions of relatively objective conditions under which they 
carry out their jobs, and we might reasonably expect them to have 
some consequences for the way in which superintendents do experi- 
ence their jobs. It is additionally possible, however, for a particular 
conflict in a particular situation to have immediate psychological 
effects on the superintendent, among them, feelings of anxiety. If a 
superintendent says that he is anxious about a particular role con- 
flict to which he is exposed, we might then infer that for him ex- 
posure to this conflict is more disturbing than for someone who does 
not feel anxious. It would seem to follow that for individuals who 
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are anxious when exposed to role conflict, this exposure will have 
more serious consequences than for those who are not anxious. 

We have already shown that for some situations, those who are 
exposed to role conflict are less satisfied with their jobs, and worry 
more in general. Now, on the basis of the above reasoning we will 
attempt to show that those who are anxious when exposed to role 
conflict are less satisfied and worry more in general than those who 
are not anxious, although exposed to role conflict; more pronounced 
consequences result from conflicts which produce anxiety than from 
conflicts which do not. 

The differences in the mean Job Satisfaction scores of those who 
are anxious and those who are not anxious when exposed to role 
conflict in each of the four situations are presented in ‘Table 16-J. 
In three situations the direction of the differences is as predicted, and 
these differences are significant. In the Time Allocation situation, 
the difference is in the wrong direction, though insignificant, which, 
taken with the significant differences, comprises findings which ap- 
proximate those found in the analysis of differences between those 
who do and those who do not experience conflict. 


TABLE 16-J. MEAN JOB SATISFACTION SCORES OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO 
ARE ANXIOUS (a) AND WHO ARE NOT ANXIOUS (na) WHEN EXPOSED TO 
ROLE CONFLICT IN FOUR SITUATIONS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- __ rectly (—) 
ability According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Situation Naw, Xai el Necgyeina gD eG: Reetnan 16-1 
1. Personnel Hiring and Promotion 21 0.91 54 1.54 .63 2.4 01 + 
2. Time Allocation 20 1.45 36 1.36 (09 OS See mOtsigs a 
3. Teacher Salary Recommendations 26 1.04 66 1.56 Ops IPL .05 =f 
4. Budget Recommendations 28 1.00 67 IL e/ ay 2.4 01 + 


In ‘Table 16—K are presented the mean “Career Satisfaction” scale 
scores of those who do and those who do not experience anxiety 
when exposed to conflict in the four situations. Although the differ- 
ences are all in the predicted direction—those who are anxious are 
less satisfied—in only one situation, the budget, is this difference 
significant. One possible interpretation of this finding is that the 
budget situation is a more inclusive one, decisions with respect to it 
affecting all other areas of school administration. Perhaps for this 
reason superintendents who are anxious when exposed to conflict in 
this situation are significantly less satisfied with their careers than 
superintendents who are not anxious. 
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TABLE 16-K. MEAN CAREER SATISFACTION SCORES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
WHO ARE ANXIOUS (a) AND WHO ARE NOT ANXIOUS (na) WHEN EXPOSED 
TO ROLE CONFLICT IN FOUR SITUATIONS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
ability According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Situation Na XG Nna Ana Die CRs than 16-1 
1. Personnel Hiring and Promotion 21 1.05 54 1.44 39 1.6 not sig. a 
2. Time Allocation 20 1.30 36 1.50 .20 0.7 not sig. 4- 
3. Teacher Salary Recommendations 26 ile 66 1.42 -258) 0:9) notsig: + 
4, Budget Recommendations 28 1.00 67 1eo2 Ve 2:2 .05 + 


Finally, in Table 16—-L are presented the mean Worry scale scores 
of those who do and those who do not experience anxiety in the four 
situations. [This might be considered almost a test of validity, al- 
though it is still reasonable to ask whether superintendents who are 
anxious in particular situations worry more in general than those 
who are not anxious. One line of reasoning which suggests an affirma- 
tive answer to this question is that there are generally “anxious” 
people, or “worriers” as well as “nonworriers.’’ Another would be 
that the presence of anxiety in a role conflict situation results in more 
serious consequences for the way superintendents experience their jobs 
in general, among which, as we have shown, is the extent to which 
they worry in general. In Table 16—-L it can be seen that the pre- 
diction which would be made with either line of reasoning receives 
support in three of the four situations. 


TABLE 16—L. MEAN WORRY SCORES OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO ARE ANXIOUS 
(a) AND WHO ARE NOT ANXIOUS (na) WHEN EXPOSED TO ROLE CONFLICT 
IN FOUR SITUATIONS 


Direction 
Predicted 
Correctly (+) 
or Incor- 
Prob- rectly (—) 
ability According to 
Less Hypothesis 


Situation Nal Xa Noa (Xeny (DD *C-R. § than 16-1 
1. Personnel Hiring and Promotion 21 1E9D 54 LET, athe} 3.0 .O1 + 
2. Time Allocation 20 1.50 36 OOO Om OMmEnOtsio’. = 
3. Teacher Salary Recommendations 26 77) 66 1.18 Se) (ae 01 + 
4. Budget Recommendations 28 1.93 67 ih 81 3.6 .001 + 


In the three situations in which the findings are as predicted on 
the basis of this reasoning (that is, those who are anxious when ex- 
posed to role conflict in that situation obtain higher mean worry 
scale scores), all the differences are significant at least at the .01 level. 
In the fourth situation which is again the time allocation situation, 
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there is no difference at all between the means of the two groups. 
This is another finding which suggests that there are significant dif- 
ferences between intra- and inter-role conflict, the time allocation 
situation being the only example of inter-role conflict which is in- 
cluded in this analysis. | 


In this chapter we have examined the superintendent’s responses 
to the role conflict instruments and to some extent have shown that 
exposure to conflict has consequences for the way in which the su- 
perintendents experience their jobs. Additionally, we have demon- 
strated that for some situations, the presence of anxiety as a result 
of the conflict leads to more pronounced consequences than the ab- 
sence of anxiety. All of these data and findings provide a background 
against which to develop a theory of role conflict resolution which 
will be undertaken in the next chapter. ‘The concepts of “legiti- 
macy” and “sanctions” which in this chapter have been largely by- 
passed, will be reintroduced as integral components of the theory, but 
the differentiation between those who do and those who do not ex- 
perience anxiety as a result of exposure to role conflict will not be 
used, since it is essentially a consequence and intensification of the 
exposure to conflict which provides no hint about the resolution 
employed under conditions of its presence or absence. The main 
point of the theory is to try to explain why some people do one thing 
and others another when faced with role conflict situations. 


seventeen 


A Theory of Role Conflict 


Resolution 


We have shown that when confronted with role conflict position 
incumbents adopt different resolution techniques. The question for 
which the theory to be presented and tested in this chapter attempts 
to provide an answer is why people adopt different resolutions. A 
number of suggestive explanations of these differences may be taken 
from the literature. 

Parsons, for example, in his brief treatment of the resolution of 
role conflict, says that: 


. . . differences have to be adjusted by an ordering or allocation of the 
claims of the different role expectations to which the actor is subject. 
This ordering occurs by priority scales, by occasion, e.g., time and place, 
and by distribution among alters. . . .1 


Toby has suggested, “‘Institutionalized techniques exist for prevent- 
ing role conflicts from arising.” 2 ‘These include role obligation hier- 
archies (excuses), an actor’s claim that his lack of fulfillment of an 
obligation is involuntary (unavoidable “accidents’’), etiquette rituals, 
and “legitimate” deception like the white le. When these tech- 
niques cannot be used Toby suggests that an actor has only a limited 
number of alternatives available to him. ‘These include repudiation 
of his role in one group, playing off one group against the other, 
stalling, redefinition of the role (or roles), the “double life,’’ escape 
from the field, and illness. He concludes his paper with the observa- 
tion that “The problem for research is the conditions under which 
one solution is chosen over another.” 3 

Getzels and Guba have suggested that the analysis “of the effective 
handling of role conflict might well be pushed forward within the 
three concepts involved in these conditions: the choice of major role, 
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the congruence of needs and expectations, and the legitimacy of ex- 
pectations within the situation.” * A major role is the one to which 
the actor commits himself at the point of decision-making in a role 
conflict. They view the decision as a function of (1) the role “that 
is most compatible with his needs” (congruence of needs and expec- 
tations), and (2) the legitimacy of the expectations: “If the individ- 
ual chooses as his major role the one that is also the legitimate role 
in the situation he is less likely to be affected by conflicts or the 
threat of sanctions than when he chooses some alternate role.” ® 

Stouffer and ‘Toby investigated the relationship between a per- 
sonality dimension and the resolution of “role conflict.” They asked 
college students to say what their behavior would be when exposed 
to a series of hypothetical situations in which they had to select be- 
tween two conflicting obligations. ‘The choice in each case was 
between an obligation to a friend and one to society. “Their study 
showed that the students could be classified on a unidimensional scale 
according to their tendencies to resolve dilemmas in a universalistic 
or particularistic way, and they say, “. . . (that) the results encourage 
one to believe that we can develop good measures of individual pre- 
disposition to a bias in a universalistic or particularistic direction.” © 

The preceding study stimulated Mishler to investigate the hypothe- 
sis that a particularistic role orientation is positively related to the 
characteristics of the authoritarian personality. Whereas Stouffer 
and ‘Toby viewed one’s role orientation as a personality bias, Mishler 
viewed it as a kind of behavior to which he related personality meas- 
ures. He concluded that, 


The present study has shown that tendencies towards engaging in the 
same social behavior may be found within a number of different person- 
ality structures.... Two types of particularistic persons were found. 
One is oriented towards satisfaction and security in internal goals and is 
cynical about other persons. ‘The second is oriented toward satisfaction 
and security in external goals and is rebellious against authority and so- 
cial rules. Correspondingly two types of universalistic persons were found. 
One is internally oriented and has a benign attitude toward others. The 
other is externally oriented and conforms to authority and social rules.7 


These previous formulations suggest certain strategic variables that 
deserve consideration in an attempt to formulate a theory of role con- 
flict resolution. Getzels and Guba stress that the legitimacy of ex- 
pectations and the congruency between personalistic needs and ex- 
pectations may be the crucial dimensions affecting the resolution of 
the dilemma, that is, which role is selected as the major one. The 
empirical findings of Stouffer and Toby suggest the advisability of 
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focusing attention on the actor’s predisposition to behave in certain 
ways when faced with a role conflict. In the role conflict situations 
studied some actors tended to have a particularistic while others had 
a universalistic orientation to the situation. It is of further interest 
that Mishler’s findings indicated that individuals with different types 
of personality structures tended to resolve the role conflicts in similar 
ways. ‘This, of course, still leaves open the question of the condi- 
tions under which actors with different personality structures act in 
similar and in different ways. 

It is worthy of comment that these prior formulations have directed 
little explicit consideration to the dimension of sanctions as a factor 
that may have an important bearing on the resolution of role con- 
flict. Although the dimension of sanctions is central to Stouffer’s 
basic formulation of role conflict,’ it does not enter into the Stouffer- 
Toby analyses of the resolution of role conflict. In the Getzels-Guba 
approach to the problem it does not enter as a central variable. We 
shall try to give it a more strategic position in our theoretical ap- 
proach to the resolution of role conflict. 

Although each of these students of role conflict analysis is aware 
that in addition to conforming to one role or another, there are 
other possibilities of resolving the role conflict, their theoretical ap- 
proaches to the problem are based on an actor’s conforming to one 
or the other of the incompatible expectations or choosing one or the 
other of the roles. Little or no theoretical consideration is given in 
these formulations to the conditions under which an actor will en- 
gage in a compromise or avoidance behavior. For example, Getzels 


and Guba say: 


Theoretically, an individual in a role conflict situation may resolve the 
conflict—always omitting the possibility of changing the situation or with- 
drawing from it entirely—either by compromise or exclusion. He may 
attempt to stand midway between the conflicting roles, giving equal due 
to both roles, shifting from one to another as he believes the occasion 
demands, or he may choose one role as his significant frame of reference 
and assimilate all other roles in the situation to it. In actual practice it 
would seem that the situation at Air University—and one may well 
wonder whether this is not general to most situations—establishes the 
latter alternative as the one more likely to find acceptance. There seems 
to be a major role to which one must commit himself in order to deter- 
mine his action at choice points, despite contrary expectations attaching 
to other roles he may simultaneously occupy.® 


A major limitation of this conclusion is that it discards too easily 
other alternatives available to an actor in a role conflict situation. 
It precludes consideration of compromise and avoidance behaviors. 
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Another characteristic of this formulation deserves emphasis. ‘The 
Getzels-Guba approach assumes that role conflicts occur only when 
an actor simultaneously occupies multiple positions to which are at- 
tached conflicting expectations. It is not surprising then that the 
theory focuses on the factors involved in an actor’s selecting one 
position as the major position. 

For our purposes such a formulation is distinctly limited. ‘This 
is the case because it will be recalled that we have recognized that an 
actor may be exposed to role conflict as a consequence of his occu- 
pancy of a single position (intrarole conflict). For example, teachers 
and school board members may be perceived as holding conflicting 
expectations for their superintendent, as a superintendent. A theory 
which requires that an actor choose a major position (or role) is of 
no utility for understanding intrarole conflict resolution. 

In addition, the theoretical scheme we require must yield predic- 
tions from among four alternatives an actor may choose in resolving 
a role conflict. When an actor perceives his exposure to a role con- 
flict situation in which there are two incompatible expectations, A 
and B, there are four alternative behaviors available by means of 
which he can resolve the conflict, in the sense of making a decision. 
The actor may: (1) conform to expectation A, (2) conform to expec- 
tation B, (3) perform some compromise behavior which represents 
an attempt to conform in part to both expectations, or (4) attempt 
to avoid conforming to either of the expectations. 

In the salary situation considered in the previous chapter, for ex- 
ample, a superintendent could conform to the expectation held by 
his teachers that as their superintendent he should attempt to secure 
the highest possible increases in salary for them. On the other hand 
he could conform to the expectation held by his school board that 
he should try to minimize the salary increases for teachers. Or al- 
ternatively, he could compromise by attempting to negotiate a salary 
increase that would represent less than the teachers demanded and 
more than his school board. originally wanted to give. Or finally, 
he could remove himself from the situation by taking the position 
that the school board should negotiate with the teachers directly, 
removing himself from his intermediate position between them in 
the social hierarchy of the school system. A theory of role conflict 
resolution must therefore provide a basis on which to make predic- 
tions concerning which of these four alternative resolutions an actor 
will adopt. 

The starting point for this exploratory effort to develop such a 
theory is the actor’s definition of the role conflict situation according 
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to two elements, legitimacy and sanctions. ‘The first is his feeling 
about the legitimacy or illegitimacy of each of the incompatible ex- 
pectations that he perceives is held for him in the situation. ‘The 
second is his perception of the sanctions to which he will be exposed 
for nonconformity to each of the incompatible expectations. A third 
element of the theory, his orientation to legitimacy and sanctions, 
will be introduced later. For the moment our concern will be with 
how the legitimacy and sanctions dimensions can affect decision- 
making. First, we shall examine the possible influence of each of 
these elements singly, and then how they operate in combination. 

The Legitimacy Dimension. We shall assume that actors are pre- 
disposed to conform to expectations they perceive as legitimate, per- 
ceived obligations, and are predisposed to avoid conforming to ex- 
pectations which they perceive as illegitimate, perceived pressures. 
That is, if an actor feels that an individual or group has a right to 
expect him to behave in conformity with a given expectation he will 
be predisposed to conform to it. An individual who defines an ex- 
pectation held by others for his behavior as illegitimate will be 
predisposed not to conform to it since failure to grant the other 
individual a right to expect a particular behavior implies the actor’s 
rejection of his responsibility to conform to it. The assumption we 
have made with respect to the response of position incumbents to 
“legitimate” expectations is based on the reasoning that failure to 
conform to an expectation which is perceived as legitimate eal result 
in negative internal sanctions. 

If an actor perceives his exposure to two incompatible expectations, 
A and B, then, using only the criterion of legitimacy there are four 
possible types into which the situation the actor perceives as con- 


Type 


Expectation 


A B A B A B A B 
ee 
Behavior T c a 5 d 


Figure 17-1. Behavior predicted for four types of role conflicts on the basis of the 
“legitimacy assumption.” 


* Legitimacy abbreviations: L = expectation perceived as legitimate; J = expecta- 
tion perceived as illegitimate. 

+ Behavior abbreviations: a — conformity to expectation A; b—=conformity to 
expectation B; c = compromise; d = avoidance. 
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fronting him may fall. These are: (1) A and B are both perceived as 
legitimate; (2) A is perceived as legitimate, and B is perceived as ille- 
gitimate; (3) B is perceived as legitimate, and A is perceived as illegiti- 
mate; (4) A and B are both perceived as illegitimate. 

On the assumption that an actor is predisposed to conform only 
to legitimate expectations we would make the predictions presented 
in Figure 17-1. 

In the second and third situations the prediction would be that 
the actor would conform to the legitimate expectation and reject or 
ignore the illegitimate one. In the first situation, since the actor 
desires to conform to both expectations even though they are incom- 
patible, he would try to conform in part to both of them by adopting 
some form of compromise behavior. In the fourth case, since he 
considers both expectations illegitimate, he would be predisposed to 
conform to neither of them and therefore would engage in some type 
of avoidance behavior. 

Given information only about an actor’s perceptions of the legiti- 
macy of the incompatible expectations we would emerge with this 
set of predictions. What would be predicted if we based our reason- 
ing only on the sanctions dimension? 

The Sanctions Dimension. We will assume that if an actor per- 
ceives that failure to conform to an expectation will result in the 
application of strong negative sanctions the actor will be predisposed 
to conform to it. ‘This assumption is based on what Parsons has 
termed the “gratificational aspect of the need disposition’ of the 
actor.1° If an actor wants to maximize gratification from his inter- 
actions, he will be predisposed to behave in a manner that will 
minimize the negative sanctions (or maximize the positive ones) to 
which he perceives he might be exposed in his interactions. If he 
feels that nonconformity to an expectation will result in slight or 
no negative (or positive) sanctions, this element in his perception of 
the situation will have little or no effect on his behavior. 

If an actor is exposed to two incompatible expectations, A and B, 
and we consider only his perception of the negative sanctions that 
will be applied by those who hold the 4A and B expectations for non- 
conformity to their expectations, and if we catgorize the negative 
sanctions into strong and weak, we secure the types of situations and 
predictions about behavior which are presented in Figure 17-2. 

In the second and third situations he would conform to the expec- 
tation for nonconformity to which he perceived the greater negative 
sanctions. In the first, since nonconformity to either A or B would 
result in heavy negative sanctions he would try to compromise in 
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order to minimize sanctions. Such a decision would, we assume, 
maximize his gratification from the situation. In the fourth case, 
we have no basis for prediction because he would not be predisposed 
to conform to either A or B. 


Type 


Expectation 
Sanctions * 


Behavior ft 


Figure 17-2. Behavior predicted for four types of role conflicts on the basis of the 
“sanctions assumption.” 


* Sanctions abbreviations: -| = strong negative sanctions applied for noncon- 
formity to the expectation; — = strong negative sanctions not applied for noncon- 
formity to the expectation. 

+ Behavior abbreviations: a = conformity to expectation A; b = conformity to ex- 
pectation B; c= compromise; d = avoidance; ? = no prediction possible. 


Although for theoretical purposes we have examined each of the 
dimensions of legitimacy and sanctions separately, we assume that for 
any role conflict situation the actor perceives both of these dimen- 
sions and takes them into account in his decision-making. What 
predictions could be made when both the legitimacy and sanctions 
dimensions are taken into account? ‘The sixteen combinations of 
the four types of legitimacy and four types of sanctions situations are 
presented in Figure 17-3. 

On the basis of the assumptions made for the separate effects of 
the legitimacy and sanctions dimensions we could make predictions 
for behavior for these cells in Figure 17-3: 


Cell 1: Compromise behavior, because both dimensions predispose 
compromise behavior. 

Cell 4: Compromise behavior, because the legitimacy dimension 
predisposes to a compromise and the sanctions dimension has no 
effect. 

Cell 7: Conformity to A, because both dimensions predispose con- 
formity to A. 

Cell 8: Conformity to A, because the legitimacy dimension predis- 
poses conformity to A and the sanctions dimension has no effect. 

Cell 10: Conformity to B, because both dimensions predispose 
conformity to B. 
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Cell 12: Conformity to B because the legitimacy dimension pre- 
disposes conformity to B and the sanctions dimension has no effect. 

Cell 16: Avoidance behavior, because the legitimacy dimension 
predisposes avoidance of both A and B and the sanctions dimension 
has no effect. 


However, for the other nine cells it is not possible with only these 
two assumptions to make predictions about behavior. ‘This is the 
case because (1) the legitimacy and sanctions dimensions predispose 


Type 1 2 3 4 
Expectation A B A B A B A B 
Legitimacy L L L L L L L L 
Sanctions + + > + + - = a 
Behavior c ? te c 
Type 5 6 7 8 
Expectation Aan. A A B 
Legitimacy L I L I L He 

Sanctions + + - + “> oe 

Behavior 2 ? pac, 

Type a 10 1] 12 
Expectation A B A B A B A B 
Legitimacy I L I L if L I L 
Sanctions + + - a a & = = 
Behavior ? b 2? b 
Type 13 14 15 16 7 
Expectation A B A B A B A B 
Legitimacy y I il ji I I 
Sanctions + + + - ~ - 
Behavior Rs z d 


Figure 17-3. Behavior predicted for sixteen types of role conflicts on the basis of 
the “sanctions” and “legitimacy” assumptions.* 


* The abbreviations used in this figure are as follows: legitimacy abbreviations: 
L = expectation perceived as legitimate, J = expectation perceived as illegitimate; 
sanctions abbreviations: + = strong negative sanctions applied for nonconformity 
to the expectation, — = strong negative sanctions not applied for nonconformity to 
the expectation; behavior abbreviations: a = conformity to expectation A, b = con- 
formity to expectation B, ¢ = compromise, d = avoidance, and ? = no prediction 
possible. 
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to conformity to opposite expectations (Cells 6 and 11), (2) one 
dimension predisposes a compromise behavior and the other con- 
formity to one of the expectations (Cells 2, 3, 5, 9), (3) one dimen- 
sion predisposes avoidance behavior and the other predisposes con- 
formity to one of the expectations (Cells 14 and 15), and (4) one 
dimension predisposes avoidance behavior and the other a compro- 
mise behavior (Cell 13). 

The two assumptions regarding the impact of legitimacy and sanc- 
tions on the resolution of role conflicts are inadequate in combina- 
tion to provide a basis for predicting how an actor will behave in 
the majority of the logically possible situations in which they could 
occur. What is needed is a third element in the theory that will 
allow us to make predictions concerning how an actor will behave 
when he is confronted with all possible types of situations, rather 
than only a part of them. 


Two factors were inadequate because assumptions about them pro- 
vided no basis for predictions when an actor was exposed to a role 
conflict in which the legitimacy and sanctions elements predisposed 
him to undertake different behaviors. ‘They provided no logical 
basis for predicting which of the behaviors he would select. ‘This 
inadequacy suggests that a theory of role conflict resolution must 
make use not only of an actor’s perceptions of the elements in the 
situation, but of his predisposition to give primacy to one or the 
other of them in his decision-making. 

The starting point for such a theory is still an actor’s definition 
of a role conflict situation. We assume that actors will have percep- 
tions of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the expectations and of the 
sanctions to which they will be exposed as a consequence of their 
nonconformity to each of them. We now introduce the additional 
assumption that individuals may be differentiated according to their 
primacy of orientation to the legitimacy or to the sanctions dimen- 
sions of the expectations in the situation. We shall posit three types 
of orientations to expectations, and for each of them we shall pre- 
sent a different set of predictions. 

The first type characterizes the person who, when faced with a 
role conflict, gives primacy to the legitimacy dimension. His defini- 
tion of the situations places stress on the right of others to hold the 
expectations he perceives they hold for him and de-emphasizes the 
sanctions he thinks will be applied to him for nonconformity to them. 
We shall characterize such a person as having a moral orientation 
to expectations. Since his concern is primarily with the legitimacy 
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of the expectations he will be predisposed to behave in a role con- 
flict situation in such a manner that will allow him to fulfill legiti- 
mate expectations and to reject illegitimate ones. He will behave 
according to the predictions presented earlier when we examined the 
logical consequences of taking only the legitimacy dimension into 
account in role conflict situations. If one of the incompatible ex- 
pectations is viewed as legitimate and the other is not, he will be 
predisposed to conform to the legitimate expectation. If both are 
legitimate he will adopt a compromise behavior in order to conform, 
at least in part, to both of them. If both are perceived as illegiti- 
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Figure 17-4. Behavior predicted for sixteen types of role conflicts for individuals 
with a “moral orientation.” * 


* The abbreviations used in this figure are as follows: legitimacy abbreviations: 
L = expectation perceived as legitimate, I = expectation perceived as illegitimate; 
sanctions abbreviations: + = strong negative sanctions applied for nonconformity 
to the expectation, — = strong negative sanctions not applied for nonconformity to 
the expectation; behavior abbreviations: a = conformity to expectation A, b = con- 
formity to expectation B, c= compromise, and d = avoidance. 
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mate he will be predisposed to conform to neither of them and will 
adopt in consequence some type of avoidance behavior. In short, 
for an individual with such an orientation to expectations we can 
ignore his perceptions of the sanctions dimension in making predic- 
tions about his behavior. From his definition of the legitimacy of 
the expectations we can make predictions about his behavior. ‘Thus, 
for the sixteen possible situations when the legitimacy and sanctions 
dimensions are combined we would make the predictions given in 
Figure 17-4. 

The second type of primacy of orientation to expectations may be 
described as expedient. An individual who has this orientation is 
one who gives priority to the sanctions over the legitimacy dimen- 
sion of the expectations perceived as held by others. Such a person 
is primarily concerned with minimizing the negative sanctions in- 
volved in the role conflict situation. His orientation is based on a 
desire to be self-protective, to provide the best defense for himself 
in view of the relative severity of the negative sanctions he feels 
others will apply to him for nonconformity to their expectations. 
Whether others have a right to hold certain expectations is irrelevant 
or of secondary importance to him. Such an individual will be pre- 
disposed to behave, when exposed to different types of sanctions 
situations, in the manner indicated in our earlier consideration of 
the logical behavioral consequences of taking into account only the 
sanctions dimension in resolving role conflicts. 

When he perceives strong negative sanctions for nonconformity to 
one expectation and weaker negative sanctions for nonconformity 
to the other, he will conform to the expectation which would result 
in the stronger negative sanctions for nonconformity. If he perceives 
that equally strong negative sanctions result from both, he will com- 
promise in order to minimize negative sanctions. If he perceives no 
negative sanctions for nonconformity to either of the expectations, 
the sanctions dimension will be of no value as a predictor of his 
behavior. In this instance the other factor in the model, the legiti- 
macy dimension, would remain as the only basis for predicting his 
behavior. From the sixteen possible situations when the logical pos- 
sibilities of the legitimacy and sanctions dimensions are combined, 
for expedients, we would make the predictions presented in Figure 
Mi7=5: 

Since all the situations in the first column result in strong negative 
sanctions for nonconformity to expectations A and B, the actor will 
compromise in order to minimize both sets of negative sanctions. In 
columns 2 and 3 he selects the behavior dictated by minimizing nega- 
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tive sanctions. In the first instance he conforms to expectation B 
and in the second to expectation A. In the fourth column since he 
perceives no negative sanctions as operative he would base his de- 
cision on his perception of the legitimacy of the expectations and 
behave in accordance with the consequences that result from using 
the legitimacy criterion as the basis of decision-making. In this in- 
stance his behavior is exactly like that of a moralist. 

The theory has posited thus far that those individuals with a moral 
orientation will be predisposed to emphasize the legitimacy of ex- 
pectations and those with an expedient orientation will be predis- 
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Figure 17-5. Behavior predicted for sixteen types of role conflicts for individuals 
with an “expedient orientation.” * 


* The abbreviations used in this figure are as follows: legitimacy abbreviations: 
L = expectation perceived as legitimate, J = expectation perceived as illegitimate; 
sanctions abbreviations: + = strong negative sanctions applied for nonconformity 
to the expectation, — = strong negative sanctions not applied for nonconformity 
to the expectation; behavior abbreviations: a = conformity to expectation A, b = 
conformity to expectation B, c= compromise, and d = avoidance. 
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posed to emphasize the sanctions they perceive for nonconformity to 
them. 

We posit in addition a third type of orientation to expectations, 
the moral-expedient orientation. 

A person who has this orientation does not give primacy to the 
legitimacy or sanctions dimensions, but takes both dimensions rela- 
tively equally into account and behaves in accordance with the per- 
ceived “net balance” of the two dimensions. Let us call such an 
orientation to expectations a moral-expedient or M-E orientation. 

For some role conflict situations the decisions of an individual with 
an M-E orientation are relatively simple since both the legitimacy 
and sanctions elements lead him to the same behavior. If, for ex- 
ample, expectation A is perceived as legitimate and expectation B is 
viewed as illegitimate and if he perceives greater negative sanctions 
for nonconformity to expectation A than for nonconformity to B, he 
will conform to expectation A. In general, if using only the legiti- 
macy dimension leads him to the same behavior as if he were using 
only the sanctions dimension, then there is no problem for him. 
Either criterion for behavior leads him to the same behavior. 

By examining Figures 17-4 and 17-5 and observing which cell 
combinations of the legitimacy and sanctions dimensions lead to the 
same behavior we can easily isolate all the nonproblematic situations 
for him. 

What is required is a basis for predicting his behavior in the other 
9 cells: 

A person with a M-E orientation is one who takes both the legiti- 
macy and sanctions dimensions into account and is predisposed to 
adopt a behavior that emerges from a balancing of these two dimen- 
sions. ‘Thus, if expectations A and B are both viewed as legitimate 
but he perceives greater negative sanctions for nonconformity to A 
than to B, then he will conform to expectation A. Weighing the 
two dimensions would result in clear cut resolutions of the role con- 
flict in cells 2, 3, 5, 9, 14, and 15. In each of these instances on the 
basis of the sanctions and legitimacy dimensions there are two pre- 
dispositions to one of the behaviors and only one to the other. For 
example, in cell 3 of Figure 17-6 both expectations are viewed as 
legitimate but there are heavier negative sanctions for nonconformity 
to the A than to the B expectation. Therefore, the M-E will con- 
form to the A expectation. In cell 9 the sanctions dimension for both 
expectations is equivalent so the actor will base his decision on the 
legitimacy criterion and therefore conform to the perceived legitimate 
expectation, in this case B. 
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How would a M-E behave when the two dimensions would lead 
him to conform to opposite expectations, as in cells 6 and 11? In 
cell 6, the legitimacy dimension would require conformity to expec- 
tation A, but the sanctions dimension would lead to conformity to 
expectation B. Since the actor is a M-E he will engage in a com- 
promise behavior because this seems to be the best balancing of the 
two dimensions when they lead to opposite behaviors; he is predis- 
posed to do 4 on the basis of legitimacy, and B on the basis of sanc- 
tions, and therefore predisposed to both A and B; or to compromise. 

We are left with one additional cell in Figure 17-6, cell 13. In 
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Figure 17-6. Behavior predicted for sixteen types of role conflicts for individuals 
with a “moral-expedient” orientation.* 


* The abbreviations used in this figure are as follows: legitimacy abbreviations: 
I = expectation perceived as legitimate, J — expectation perceived as illegitimate; 
sanctions abbreviations: + = strong negative sanctions applied for nonconformity 
to the expectation, — = strong negative sanctions not applied for nonconformity to 
the expectation; behavior abbreviations: a — conformity to expectation A, b = con- 
formity to expectation B, c= compromise, and d = avoidance. 
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this instance neither of the expectations are viewed as legitimate but 
nonconformity to both is perceived as leading to strong negative 
sanctions. ‘The moralistic dimension of his orientation leads him to 
an avoidance behavior and the sanctions dimension suggests a com- 
promise. In this instance it is clear that he will not conform to ex- 
pectation A or B. ‘To minimize sanctions he would compromise or 
try to conform to both A and B, and to emphasize legitimacy he 
would avoid or fail to conform to both A and B. It is clear that an 
avoidance reaction does not conform at all to either A or B; but it 
is equally clear that a compromise fails to conform in part to both 
A and B, and therefore is in part, an avoidance. Consequently, the 
most probable resolution of situations of this kind by moral-expe- 
dients would be a compromise, which in part avoids and in part 
conforms to both expectations. 

Figure 17-6 summarizes the predictions made on the basis of the 
three dimensions of legitimacy, sanctions and orientation for moral 
expedients, and Figures 17-4 and 17-5 together with 17-6 comprise 
the predictions made on the basis of the theory. The assumptions 
with respect to the legitimacy, sanctions, and orientation dimensions 
provide bases for the prediction of behavior under all forty-eight of 
the possible conditions under which position incumbents may be 
faced with role conflict. Given these conditions, it is possible to 
predict the behavior by means of which individuals will resolve the 
role conflicts with which they perceive they are faced. 

Methodology. In Chapter Fifteen the methods employed to isolate 
the role conflicts to which the superintendent was exposed were de- 
scribed. ‘The basic procedure was to present the respondent with 
four structured potential role conflict situations. For each situation 
three alternatives were given regarding the expectations that eighteen 
potentially relevant groups or individuals might hold. ‘The super- 
intendent was then asked to indicate which of the three statements 
most nearly represented the expectation he perceived each alter held 
for his behavior in the situation. If his responses revealed that con- 
tradictory expectations were held for his behavior and he validated 
our interpretation of them, we designated the situation as a role con- 
flict. 

After the respondent had indicated what expectations, if any, he 
perceived each of the eighteen listed groups and individuals held for 
him, the interviewer attempted to determine his feelings about the 
legitimacy of these expectations. ‘The definition of legitimacy em- 
ployed was the actor’s perception of the right the others had to hold 
the expectation. If he perceived that the others had a right to hold 
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the expectation, we will call it a perceived obligation or a legitimate 
expectation. If he perceived that the others did not have a right to 
hold it, we will call it a perceived pressure or an illegitimate expec- 
tation. 

The respondent was asked to indicate for each group or individual 
whom he had said held a definite expectation for his behavior (re- 
sponses in the A or B columns) whether “you think the individual 
or group named has a right to expect you to do this.” He was asked 
to place a circle around the expectation of each individual or group 
which he believed to be a legitimate expectation. ‘The superintend- 
ent’s perception of the legitimacy of the expectations obtained through 
this procedure then allowed us to classify each role conflict situation 
into one of the four following types: expectations A and B both 
perceived as legitimate (LL); expectation A perceived as legitimate 
and B as illegitimate (LJ); expectation A perceived as illegitimate 
and B as legitimate (/L); and expectations A and B both Borate 
as illegitimate (JZ). 

After the legitimacy operation had been performed by the super- 
intendent the interviewer began questioning the superintendent about 
his perception of the sanctions involved in the situation and about 
the way he resolved the role conflict. He also asked the superin- 
tendent to indicate the extent to which the situation ‘‘worried him” 
and why he undertook the particular course of action he reported 
to resolve the role conflict. He was asked to indicate how those who 
expected him to conform to expectation A, and then those who ex- 
pected him to conform to expectation B, would react if he did not 
do what they expected of him. For 94 percent of the situations there 
was no disagreement between two coders on the classification of these 
sanctions. For those situations in which disagreement occurred the 
coders discussed in detail the reasons for the disagreement and finally 
developed a single judgment about a categorization of the role con- 
flict on the basis of the sanctions. 

The coding of the superintendent’s resolution of the role conflict 
was derived from his response to the question, “What do you do in 
this situation?” ‘There was 98 percent agreement between the coders 
on this operation and the disagreements were resolved in the same 
way as were those for the sanctions dimension. 

The remaining element of the theory that requires consideration 
is the superintendent’s orientation to expectations. ‘That is, it was 
necessary to classify him as a moralist, expedient, or moral-expedient. 
The superintendent’s responses to the Superintendent Performances 
Instrument described in Chapter Seven, p. 102 (see Appendix Table 
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A-1) provided the data used for this categorization. Each item in 
this instrument refers to expectations that could be applied to a su- 
perintendent. He was asked for the thirty-seven expectation items in 
this instrument, ‘“‘As a school superintendent, what obligation do you 
feel that you have to do or not to do the following things.” ‘The 
response categories were: absolutely must, preferably should, may or 
may not, preferably should not, absolutely must not. 

We reasoned that a person who would typically react to expecta- 
tions that may be applied to him in terms of “it depends” is one who 
possesses an expedient orientation to expectations. He would be an 
individual who would tend to give heavy weight to sanctions in his 
interactions and slight weight to the legitimacy of expectations held 
for him. In operational terms he would respond to the expectation 
items with the preferably should, preferably should not, or may or 
may not response categories. 

On the other hand a person whose typical response is not a con- 
tingent one, but is in terms of “I absolutely must” or “absolutely 
must not’ carry out expectations, is one whose primacy of orienta- 
tion is to their rectitude. He does not think in terms of factors in 
the situation that would lessen his obligations. Such a person would 
be predispose1 “to honor’ legitimate expectations regardless of the 
sanctions involved in the situation. Such a person would be a mor- 
alist. 

One who shows neither of these patterns of responses to expecta- 
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Figure 17-7. Frequency distribution of superintendents’ mandatoriness scores on 
the superintendent performances instrument. 
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tions, but falls between the conditional and mandatory categories, 
would possess the characteristic required for the moral-expedient 
orientation. ‘This orientation to expectations suggests that he is the 
type of person who would tend to take both the sanctions and legiti- 
macy dimensions into account in reacting to perceived expectations. 

This line of reasoning led to the following procedure. Each su- 
perintendent was given a score of 1 for each item in the Superin- 
tendent Performances Instrument for which he gave a mandatory 
response (absolutely must or absolutely must not). This provided 
a range of scores from 1 through 30 for the 37 items in the instru- 
ment. The distribution of mandatoriness scores can be seen in Fig- 
ure 17-7. ‘The estimated reliability of the scores is .884.11 These 
scores were then split into the following three categories: 1-9, 10-18 
and 19-30. On the reasoning outlined above those superintendents 
who fell into the low mandatoriness group (1-9) were defined as the 
expedients; those who fell into the high mandatoriness group (19-30) 
were considered moralists; and those who fell in the middle category 
(10-18) were categorized as moral-expedients. 

A Test of the Theory. If we accept each of these operational in- 
dexes as adequately representing the variables and conditions de- 
scribed by the theory of role conflict resolution we can use them to 
perform an exploratory test. Superintendents who perceived their 
exposure to incompatible expectations in each of the four role con- 
flict situations were categorized according to the perceived legitimacy 
of the expectations, the perceived sanctions to which they would be 
exposed for failure to conform to the expectations, and according 
to whether they were “moralists,’ “moral-expedients,” or “expedi- 
ents.” The theory allows predictions of the behavior of superin- 
tendents of sixteen “‘legitimacy-sanctions” types for each of the orien- 
tation types. By comparing the behavior predicted on the basis of 
the theory for each of these forty-eight types with the actual be- 
havior of superintendents who fell within these categories for each 
role conflict situation, we may say whether or not the theory has led 
in each case to the correct prediction. 

In ‘Table 17—A are presented the proportion of correct predictions 
for each of the forty-eight types for each role conflict situation. A\l- 
though it would be possible to interpret the prediction for each of 
the forty-eight types separately as a testable hypothesis, this seemed 
indefensible on two counts. ‘The first is that it seemed unlikely that 
there would be enough cases in many of the cells to allow for tests 
of the significance of the proportion correctly predicted. The second 
is that the theory can be considered implicative of only one general 
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hypothesis, that the perceived legitimacy, perceived sanctions, and 
orientation are related to behavior in a particular though complex 
way, and that given particular conditions for each of these three 
phenomena a particular prediction can be made for behavior. It 
was felt that the theory as stated could be compared directly to a 
hypothesis describing how one or more predictor variables deter- 
mines a criterion variable. For example, if it is hypothesized that 
height and weight are positively related to strength, then, if the hy- 
pothesis is quantitatively precise, given particular values of height 
and weight, predictions can be made of the particular value of 
strength. ‘To interpret predictions for particular values of the pre- 
dictor variables as hypotheses, and test them as such, suggests both 
a lack of confidence in the general theoretical description of the re- 
lationships among the variables of concern, and as well, a probably 
unjustified confidence in the. extensity of the data available with 
which to make the tests. 

On the basis of this reasoning it was decided to perform a single 
test of the theory of role conflict resolution for each situation, inter- 
preting this theory as providing one general hypothesis about the 
ways in which the three predictors, legitimacy, sanctions, and orien- 
tation, are related among themselves, and how these in turn are re- 
lated to the criterion, behavior. It is neverthless important to pre- 
sent and to some extent discuss whatever differences may be apparent 
in the degrees of success with which the behavior of superintendents 
in different categories can be predicted. 

As can be seen in Table 17—A, for 264 of the 291 role conflict cases 
(91 percent) the theory led to the correct prediction. Since, however, 
the four role conflict situations are not independent, in order to test 
the theory it is necessary to ask whether the proportion of correct 
predictions obtained for each situation could have occurred by chance. 
To answer this question, the number of correct and of incorrect pre- 
dictions were compared with the number expected on the basis of 
two hypothetical “chance” models, the first we shall call the “chance 
expectancy” model, and the second and more stringent of the two, 
the “proportionate expectancy” model. ‘The “chance expectancy” 
model assumes that each of the four alternative behaviors will occur 
by chance with equal frequency. With this assumption, the expected 
proportion of correct predictions is .25, and of incorrect, .75. Com- 
paring the expected frequencies computed on the basis of this model 
with the frequencies obtained on the basis of the theory, results in 
the case of each situation in differences which are significant at the 
Olelevel. 
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* The abbreviations used in the table of theoretical predictions are as follows: 
legitimacy abbreviations: L = expectation perceived as legitimate, J = expectation 
perceived as illegitimate; sanctions abbreviations: -- = strong negative sanctions 
applied for nonconformity to the expectation, — = strong negative sanctions not 
applied for nonconformity to the expectation; behavior abbreviations: a = con- 
formity to expectation A, b =conformity to expectation B, c= compromise, and 
d = avoidance. 


t The cells of each of the sixteen-fold tables correspond to the numbered “‘legiti- 
macy-sanctions” types (1-16) of the table of theoretical predictions. 
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TABLE 17—B. A COMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION OF CORRECT PREDICTIONS 

OBTAINED ON THE BASIS OF A ‘‘STHEORY OF ROLE CONFLICT RESOLUTION’”’ 

WITH THE PROPORTION EXPECTED ON THE BASIS OF A “SCHANCE EXPECTANCY 
MODEL”’ 


Proportion Proportion 


of Correct of Correct Prob- 
Number Predictions Predictions ability 
of by the Expected by Less 
Situation Cases» » a. iheory, Chances t than 
Personnel Hiring and 
Promotion 68 .96 c2) 8.41 01 
Time Allocation 48 J 25 DeOZ 01 
Teacher Salary Recom- 
mendations 85 Chl 25) 8.70 01 
Budget Recommendations 90 Ae) 20) 9.26 O01 


This “chance expectancy” model is perhaps not realistic consider- 
ing the actual frequencies of the four alternative behaviors, and is 
certainly not the most stringent model with which the theory might 
be compared. Since it is known that the four alternative behaviors 
do not occur with equal frequency, a more stringent model would 
attempt to take these disparities into account and would require that 
each of the behaviors be selected “by chance” with the frequency 
with which it is known to occur. In two of the situations, “Hiring” 
and ““Time Allocation,” the fourth alternative, “avoidance,” does not 
occur at all, in the “Budget” situation it occurs only once, and in 
the “Salary” only five times. A more extreme example will perhaps 
clarify our reason for also using the “proportionate expectancy” 
model with which to compare the theory. Suppose that it had been 
possible to specify twenty alternative behaviors that could be selected 
in each situation. Even though sixteen of them never occurred at 
all, the proportion of correct predictions which would be expected 
on the basis of “chance” would be 1/20, or .05. A comparison of the 
theory with such a chance model, based on twenty alternative pos- 
sible behaviors, would appear to be, if not a capitalization on chance, 
at least a misrepresentation of realistic possibilities. With the as- 
sumption that each of the behaviors is selected “by chance” with 
the frequency with which it is known to occur, the expected propor- 
tion of correct predictions for each of the four situations has been 
computed on the basis of the data presented in Table 17-C. ‘The 
difference between the proportions expected in each situation ac- 
cording to the “proportionate expectancy” model and the propor- 
tions obtained on the basis of the theory is in each case significant 
at the .01 level. 
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TABLE 17—c. A COMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION OF CORRECT PREDICTIONS 

OBTAINED ON THE BASIS OF A “STHEORY OF ROLE CONFLICT RESOLUTION”’ 

WITH THE PROPORTION EXPECTED ON THE BASIS OF A ‘SPROPORTIONATE- 
EXPECTANCY MODEL”’ 


Proportion 
Proportion of Correct 
of Correct Predictions Prob- 
Number Predictions Expected ability 
of by the by the Less 
Situation Casesvaw ae Lhconysaee \Vlodel a2 t than 
Personnel Hiring and 
Promotion 68 96 Wie syle) O01 
Time Allocation 48 19) val 2.80 O01 
Teacher Salary Recom- 
mendations 85 On .46 6.26 01 
Budget Recommendations 90 ake) pe) 5.94 01 


* The definition of the proportion of correct predictions expected in each situa- 
tion if the four alternative behaviors occur by chance with the frequency with 
which they actually occur is based on the following information: 


Proportions of Role Conflicts 
Number Resolved with Behaviors Proportion 
of Gporcaana a Expected 
Situation Cases pa Po be Panme Pat te Po te hare Pa) 


Personnel Hiring 


and Promotion 68 geeter Ue BOS EY) 2 
Time Allocation 48 OG | ane UG Uwe. UU ay 
Teacher Salary 

Recommendations 85 pOD ome 09 42 | Zee. 059 46 
Budget Recommen- 

dations 90 000 mme. See 20 dean O11 Gas) 


We are consequently led to the conclusion on the basis of the com- 
parisons between the “chance” model and theory, as well as between 
the “proportionate” model and the theory, that the findings provide 
significant support for the theory in four role conflict situations. 


Although evidence has been obtained which can be interpreted 
as supporting the general hypothesis based on the theory, there are 
several observations which can be made about Table 17—A suggesting 
limitations to the acceptability of this conclusion. ‘The first is of 
the number of cells in which there are either very few or no cases. 
While it is true that an absence of cases in any cell is an interesting 
finding, it does not allow conclusions with respect to the validity of 
the theory for the whole range of types of role conflict situations for 
which predictions can be made. There are two cells in the “Grand 
Total” matrix which yield no cases, and nine others which yield 
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seven or less. When these are broken down by situation and by 
orientation, there are many more cells which are inadequately or not 
at all represented. The most extreme case is found for “expedients”’ 
in the “Hiring” situation, where there are fourteen of the sixteen 
cells in which no cases occur. 

Another possible limiting circumstance is the fact that there are 
interesting differences among the proportions of correct predictions 
for different categorizations of the data. For all four situations com- 
bined, for example, the proportion of correct predictions is highest 
for the “expedients” (.96), next highest for the “moral-expedients” 
(.92) and lowest for the “moralists” (.82). Differentiating the role 
conflicts by situation and combining superintendents of all three 
orientations, as we did in testing the theory, we find that the highest 
proportion of correct predictions is obtained in the “Hiring” situa- 
tion (.96), the next highest in the “Budget” (.93), the next in the 
“Salary” (.91), and the lowest in the “Time Allocation” situation 
(.79). ‘This last finding is perhaps interesting in that the “Time 
Allocation” situation is the only one of the four which involves ex- 
pectations arising because of the superintendents’ incumbency of two 
positions, or inter-role conflicts. “The point of these observations is 
that there are differences within the data for which the theory can 
in no way account. 


The general tests by means of which this theory of role conflict 
resolution has been empirically examined provide significant support 
for it. Nevertheless, since both the theory and the operations by 
means of which it has been tested are exploratory, it is important 
to ask, and as far as possible try to answer, first, whether there are 
significant factors in the determination of behavior in the face of 
incompatible expectation situations which this theory ignores, and 
second, whether or not the complexities involved in the theory are 
necessary to a successful prediction of behavior in these situations. 
The first of these questions is of the completeness of the theory; does 
it fail to take account of significant and relevant variables which 
could influence behavior in situations of this kind? The second ques- 
tion is of the parsimony of the theory; does it include factors which 
are unnecessary for an adequate understanding and prediction of 
behavior? Neither of these questions can be given a definitive 
answer, but both can and will be explored within the limitations of 
the data available. 


In considering the first of these questions, of the completeness of 
the theory of role conflict resolution, it would seem appropriate to 
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examine the cases for which the theory failed to provide a basis for 
a correct prediction. If some factor or factors have been left out of 
the theory which should be included, suggestions as to their nature 
are likely to be found in the responses of superintendents whose be- 
havior was not correctly predicted on the basis of the theory. Since 
the prediction was incorrect, the behavior could not have been de- 
termined in the way the theory posits, and some other factors are 
likely to be relevant. ‘This reasoning assumes, however, that the op- 
erations by means of which the theory has been tested are entirely 
adequate, which, when considering the exploratory nature of our 
analysis, is an assumption we do not feel justified in accepting. We 
feel that it is necessary to admit two possible sources of error in the 
tests which have been made: The first is the possible inadequacy of 
the theory, and the second the possible inadequacy of the operations 
by means of which it has been tested. 

Of the 291 situations in which superintendents were exposed to 
incompatible expectations, the theory led to correct predictions in 
264 cases. ‘The remaining 27 were errors, and these 27 are the basis 
for this re-examination. Eight of these 27 errors arose in the “Salary” 
dilemma. The behavior of 5 of these 8 superintendents was coded 
as “avoidance” when, according to the theory, a “compromise” be- 
havior was predicted. One of these superintendents said, “When 
the teachers make their demands I put it in the hands of the school 
committee. I just don’t recommend. (Why do you do this?) ‘The 
school committee has the authority and the responsibility. It’s too 
hot for me; I let the school committee handle it.” It might be sug- 
gested on the basis of this response that the theory as it was presented 
fails to recognize the possibility that negative sanctions may be mini- 
mized as much by avoidance as by compromise. Furthermore, if the 
formal definition of a position does not require incumbents to make 
certain decisions, as for example, decisions with respect to salary 
schedules, even though such incumbents recognize legitimate expec- 
tations with respect to these decisions, they may in the face of a 
dilemma resort to the formal definition as a justification for ‘“‘avoid- 
ing” the obligations they recognize. It is interesting that all five of 
these superintendents have either an “expedient” or a “moral-expe- 
dient” orientation. 

The six errors which were made in the “Budget” situation have 
nothing in common with one another, and although an interpreta- 
tion could be offered of each one, the most likely explanation of their 
occurrence would appear to be the inadequacy of the operations. 

Two of the three errors which were made in the “Hiring” situa- 
tion suggest that there are limits to the strength of sanctions under 
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which individuals with a “moral” orientation will continue to be- 
have as moralists. In both of these cases, the superintendents per- 
ceived the ‘“‘merit” expectation as legitimate, and the alternative as 
illegitimate. Since these superintendents were “moralists,” the pre- 
diction was that they would conform to the “merit” alternative. 
This was incorrect; they conformed to the expectation they perceived 
as “illegitimate” and in both cases explained their behavior by ref- 
erence to the strong negative sanctions which would result if they 
did not. In reviewing the interview protocols 1t became apparent 
that both of these superintendents were confronted with extreme 
sanctions and felt that it would serve no purpose for them to lose 
their jobs and be replaced by a superintendent who might not even 
recognize the legitimate expectation, let alone conform to it. “Two 
suggestions might be made on the basis of these errors. ‘The first 
is that there are limits to the strength of sanctions which individuals 
with a “moral” orientation can ignore. ‘The second is more general. 
It might be suggested that the theory should be revised to allow for 
degrees of both “legitimacy” and “‘sanctions” and should make use 
of both of these factors as variables, rather than as dichotomies, in 
a prediction formula. ‘That the theory does not do this must be 
recognized as an inadequacy, although it is one with which it would 
have been impossible to deal in this exploratory study. It would 
have been possible, of course, to develop the theory so as to take 
sanctions and legitimacy into account as variables, but with our data 
and operational procedures it would have been impossible to test it. 
In this sense it is recognized that not only the test, but the theory 
itself is exploratory. 

The third error made for the “Hiring” situation can be accounted 
for by the inadequate operational procedures. ‘This superintendent 
made a clear distinction between “professional” and “nonprofes- 
sional” staff. For the first group he said only the “merit’’ expecta- 
tion was legitimate, and that strong negative sanctions would be ap- 
plied only for failure to conform to this expectation, and he said he 
did conform to the “merit” expectation. For the “nonprofessionals” 
this superintendent recognized no legitimate expectations, perceived 
sanctions only for the “‘nonmerit’” alternative, and he conformed to 
this “nonmerit” alternative. In order to include this superintendent 
in the analysis it was necessary to combine his separate responses for 
the two groups of employees he distinguished. ‘The result was that 
his behavior was coded as “compromise” since he conformed to both 
expectations in part. This was incorrect since only one expectation, 
“merit,” was perceived as legitimate, strong negative sanctions were 
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perceived as resulting from failure to conform to both, and his orien- 
tation was “moral-expedient.’’ More rigid operational definitions 
would have resulted in the exclusion of this superintendent from the 
analysis, but considering the latitude for interpretation which it was 
necessary to allow the coders, it did not seem justifiable to make this 
exclusion in the course of testing the theory. 

The “Time Allocation” situation was the one on which the largest 
proportion of errors was made, 10 of the 48 cases being predicted in- 
correctly. Since this is the only situation in which the superintendent 
was exposed to inter-role conflict we may ask whether there is some 
other factor operating in this situation which did not enter in the 
other three situations and which the theory does not take into 
account. ‘Iwo conclusions, which can perhaps be subsumed under 
one, are suggested by the responses of a number of these superintend- 
ents for whom the theory led to the incorrect prediction. Given 
incompatible expectations stemming from an individual’s incumbency 
of two positions, some of our respondents invoked a “priority among 
positions” explanation of their behavior. Although according to their 
perceptions of the legitimacy and the sanctions and their orientation, 
the theory would lead to the prediction of a compromise, a number 
of superintendents said they “spent most evenings on school busi- 
ness,’ because, “It’s my job.” Other superintendents said “I feel I 
should be there,” which suggests that they held an expectation for 
themselves to which they conformed irrespective of the other condi- 
tions in the situation. ‘The theory takes into account neither the 
“priority among positions” nor the position incumbent’s “own expec- 
tations.” If an expectation for one position takes priority over an 
expectation for another position, it might be inferred that the incum- 
bent perceives one as “more” legitimate than the other. Similarly, if 
a position incumbent does something because as he says in effect, “I 
expect this of myself,’ here too this might be inferred to be the 
“more” legitimate of the expectations to which he perceives he is 
exposed. ‘These inferences return us to the suggestion that if the 
theory could have taken “legitimacy” and “sanctions” into account as 
variables rather than as dichotomies, it would have been a more pre- 
cise theory in the sense of resulting in a larger proportion of correct 
predictions. 

The conclusions which are suggested by this examination of the 
errors made in testing this theory of role conflict resolution may be 
summarized. First, it was suggested that the formal definition of a po- 
sition with respect to a particular decision may influence the alterna- 
tive behavior selected by a position incumbent. Second, the theory 
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failed to recognize the possibility that negative sanctions may be mini- 
mized as much by avoidance as by compromise, depending on the 
particular situation, the nature of the sanctions, and the possibilities 
for ‘formal avoidance.” ‘Third, if it is operationally feasible to test 
such a revised theory, it can be suggested that the inclusion of per- 
ceived legitimacy and sanctions as variables rather than as dichotomies 
in a theory of role conflict resolution would be more accurately de- 
scriptive of the effects of these factors in determining behavior. 
Fourth, the expectations an individual holds for himself may not be 
congruent with the expectations he perceives and may influence his 
behavior independently of the perceived expectations and their le- 
gitimacy. And finally, in inter-role conflict situations, the expecta- 
tions for one position may take priority over the expectations for the 
other, irrespective of the perceived legitimacy of either. 

From an examination of the 27 instances in which the theory of role 
conflict resolution led to incorrect predictions, we were led to posit 
certain possible additional variables which might be relevant under 
certain circumstances. It remains true however, that in 264, or 91 
percent, of the cases the theory led to the correct prediction, which 
suggests that the theory, as far as prediction is concerned, is reasonably 
adequate as it was presented. But on this criterion, of degree of suc- 
cessful prediction, it is possible that a model using only some of the 
factors involved in the theory would prove as adequate. ‘This is the 
second question we shall ask about this theory of role conflict resolu- 
tion: Is it a parsimonious theory, or does it include factors and assump- 
tions which are unnecessary for the successful prediction of behavior? 

In an attempt to answer this question three prediction models were 
developed each of which is based on some of the assumptions involved 
in the theory. Each of these prediction models will be presented and 
compared with the theory. Whether or not the theory allows us to 
make significantly more correct predictions in each of the four situa- 
tions than each of the models will be considered the tests of whether 
or not the theory is more or less adequate on the criterion of successful 
prediction, which is, however, only one criterion against which the suc- 
cess of a theory can be evaluated. While we would be willing to de- 
fend the theory of role conflict resolution on logical grounds, we do 
not construe the findings to be presented as in any way supporting this 
defense. The theory is open to argument independently of the data 
and the findings, but the data and the findings can provide suggestions 
for its acceptance, revision, or rejection. 

The first prediction model is based on the assumptions with respect 
to the perceived legitimacy of incompatible expectations. If position 
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incumbents are predisposed to conform to legitimate expectations and 
predisposed not to conform to illegitimate expectations, it is possible 
to make predictions about a position incumbent’s behavior in the 
face of two incompatible expectations of four types. ‘The four types 
and the predicted behavior were presented on page 285 of this chap- 
ter and are summarized again in Table 17—D. Basing our predictions 
solely on this model, the results are presented in the second part of 
Table 17—D. Overall, this model provides 63 percent correct predic- 
tions. 

The second model is based on the assumptions with respect to the 
perceived sanctions resulting from nonconformity to the incompatible 
expectations. If a position incumbent perceives that nonconformty to 
an expectation will result in strong negative sanctions, he will be pre- 
disposed to conform to it. If he perceives weak negative sanctions for 
nonconformity to a given expectation, he will not be predisposed 
either to conform or not to conform to it. On the basis of these as- 
sumptions it is possible to make predictions for three of the four pos- 
sible types of situations in which there are two incompatible expecta- 
tions to each of which an actor may perceive strong or weak negative 
sanctions for nonconformity. ‘These types and the predictions based 
on these assumptions were presented on page 287 of this chapter and 
summarized again in Table 17-E. Since for the fourth type in which 
no sanctions are perceived, no prediction can be made, we must accept 
any cases falling in this category as errors as far as predicting behavior 
is concerned. ‘The results of using this second prediction model are 
presented in the second part of Table 17-E. Overall, this second 
model provides 82 percent correct predictions. 

A third model may be based on both these sets of assumptions with 
respect to legitimacy and sanctions, and as well, on the assumption 
that the predispositions derived from legitimacy and from sanctions 
combine equally in predisposing behavior. ‘This model is equivalent 
to that part of the theory which defined the predictions for position 
incumbents with a “moral-expedient” orientation, which is presented 
on page 288 and is summarized again in Table 17-F. Basing our pre- 
dictions solely on this model, the results are as presented in the second 
part of Table 17-F. Overall, this third model provides 83 percent 
correct predictions. 

Having seen that each of these prediction models provides a sizable 
proportion of correct predictions, it is necessary to ask whether or 
not the theory is significantly better according to this prediction cri- 
terion. The comparisons between the number of correct predictions 
obtained on the basis of the “theory” and the number obtained on 
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TABLE 17—D. THEORETICAL PREDICTIONS AND PROPORTION OF 
CORRECT PREDICTIONS BASED ON A PREDICTION MODEL 
USING THE “‘LEGITIMACY ASSUMPTION” 


1. The Theoretical Predictions of Behavior in Four Types of Role Conflicts * 


Type 1 2 3 4 
Expectation 


AaB Aweee AWB AG5 
Legitimacy is, ye. ibe Tomer Tan 
Behavior Cc a b d 


2. Proportion of Correct Predictions for Four Types of Role Conflict in Four Situations T 


Situation Type All types 
1 2 3 4 
cs [5] ana? 
promotion correct 
Type 
Time : 2 3 4 
N=48 
P correct ~° 
Type 
1 2 S 4 
Teacher 9 46 0 N=85 
salary rec- D4 i) a é = 65 
ommendations correct * 
Type 
il 2 3 4 
Budget ” 
ations P horecte .66 
Type 
3 4 
3 () 


— 
on 


1 2 
Total 31 150 
of four 90 185 1 
Situations 


P correct = 63 


* The abbreviations used in the table of theoretical predictions are as follows: 
legitimacy abbreviations: L — expectation perceived as legitimate, J — expectation 
perceived as illegitimate; behavior abbreviations: a = conformity to expectation A, 
b = conformity to expectation B, c= compromise, d = avoidance. 


} The four types of these tables correspond to the four “legitimacy” types of the 
table of theoretical predictions. 
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TABLE 17-E. THEORETICAL PREDICTIONS AND PROPORTION OF 
CORRECT PREDICTIONS BASED ON A PREDICTION MODEL 
USING THE “SANCTIONS ASSUMPTION’”’ 


1. The Theoretical Predictions of Behavior in Four Types of Role Conflicts* 


Type 1 2 3 
Expectation 


A B A B A B 
Sanctions + + _ + + - 
Behavior c b a 


2. Proportion of Correct Predictions for Four Types of Role Conflict in Four Situations T 


Situation Type All types 


1 2 3 
Personnel ann = N=68 
promotion correct 


Type 


1 | 3 4 
“al ok 
34 = 
allocation Dia hs 19 


Type 


Teach : S 

acher 

eac i Ei z " 

| salary rec- 23 7 43 3 p = 
ommendations correct 


Type 


1 3 
Budget ny 
SIC GICs 
ations P correct 


4 
0 


Type 
1 2 3 
ee 40 19 180 N=291 
Os Tour 58 33 187 1 p = 82 
situations correct 


* The abbreviations used in the table of theoretical predictions are as follows: 
sanctions abbreviations: + = strong negative sanctions applied for nonconformity 
to the expectation, — = strong negative sanctions not applied for nonconformity 
to the expectation; behavior abbreviations: a — conformity to expectation A, b= 
conformity to expectation B, c= compromise, d — avoidance, and ? = no prediction 
possible. 


+ The four types of these tables correspond to the four “sanctions” types of the 
table of theoretical predictions. 
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TABLE 17-F. THEORETICAL PREDICTIONS AND PROPORTION OF 
CORRECT PREDICTIONS BASED ON A PREDICTION MODEL USING 
THE “LEGITIMACY” AND ‘‘SANCTIONS’” ASSUMPTIONS 


1, The Theoretical Predictions of Behavior in Sixteen es of Role tie 


Type 
Expectation A es Ns B A ae A a 


Legitimacy ag ia fy L +f E £ ey 
Sanctions fy +f 
Behavior 


Type 
Expectation We B oe B ye Jey ZN oF 


Legitimacy Mi HE 1b. Al iby Il Leer 
Sanctions sc 8 ed ila af erg al Flt I 
Behavior 2 y Q MA 


Type 
Expectation IN Dap IN Wee FN Vay AN 185 


Legitimacy LTA EA ae LA ee: 
Sanctions + +) ]— 4+) 4+ -| J-  - 
Behavior b b c b 


Type 
Expectation At Bae Ate BerarAt) Bee Ame 


Legitimacy Ihavdl Laer: eT IO all 
Sanctions + +) |- +) 4+ -| J-  - 
Behavior c b a d 


2. Proportion of Correct Predictions for Sixteen Types of Role Conflict in Four Situations T 


Personnel hiring 
and promotion Time allocation 


4 Total of 
P correct = 88 P correct = 79 four situations 


Teacher salary 
recommendations 


N=85 Total VN = 291 


P correct =./7 P correct = 83 


* The abbreviations used in the table of theoretical predictions are as follows: 
legitimacy abbreviations: L = expectation perceived as legitimate, I = expectation 
perceived as illegitimate; sanctions abbreviations: + — strong negative sanctions 
applied for nonconformity to the expectation, — — strong negative sanctions not 
applied for nonconformity to the expectation; behavior abbreviations: a — con- 
formity to expectation A, b — conformity to expectation B, c= compromise, and 
d = avoidance. 


t The cells of each of the sixteen-fold tables correspond to the numbered “legiti- 
macy-sanctions” types (1-16) of the table of theoretical predictions. 
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the basis of each of the “‘prediction models’ for each of the four situa- 
tions are presented in Table 17-G. We may conclude that the 
“theory” provides significantly more correct predictions than the “‘le- 
gitimacy model” in all four situations, but that only in the “Salary” 
situation does it provide significantly more correct predictions than 
do the “sanctions” and the “legitimacy-sanctions” models. Does this 
finding imply that the “sanctions” and “legitimacy-sanctions” models 
are as useful as the theory for predicting role conflict resolution? For 
the purpose of predicting the resolution of all role conflicts in three 
of the four situations, we would conclude that it does. 

Another consideration, however, suggests a modification of this con- 
clusion. ‘The theory leads to exactly the same predictions as each 
of the models for a large proportion of the cases. Whether or not the 
theory is significantly better than each of the models consequently 
depends only on those cases for which the theory leads to a prediction 
different from that made on the basis of the models. When there are 
only a few such cases for any one comparison, it becomes much more 
difficult if not impossible for the theory to provide significantly more 
correct predictions. Although it would be inappropriate to apply a 
significance test to the difference between the number of correct pre- 
dictions made on the basis of the theory and a model only in the 
cases for which the theory makes a different prediction from that made 
by a model, it is clearly relevant to compare them on this criterion 
using only these cases. 

Table 17-H presents the number of correct and incorrect predic- 
tions made by the theory and by each of the three prediction models 
for each situation for only those cases in which the theory led to a 
prediction which differed from the one made on the basis of each of 
the models. For example, there were 8 cases in the “Hiring” situation 
for which the theory led to a prediction which differed from that 
made on the basis of the “legitimacy” model. In all 8 cases the theory 
led to the correct prediction and the model to the incorrect prediction. 
Comparing the theory with the “legitimacy” model for all four situa- 
tions we may conclude that the theory is almost without exception more 
accurate. For 82 of the 84 role conflicts on which the theory and the 
“legitimacy” model led to different predictions in the four situations 
the theory was correct; in only 2 of the 84 cases did the “legitimacy” 
model lead to the correct prediction. 

The comparisons between the theory and the other two models 
cannot be given quite so clear an interpretation, although it is only 
the ‘““Time Allocation” situation in which the theory does not clearly 
lead to more correct predictions than does either the “sanctions” or 
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the “legitimacy-sanctions” model. In the “Time Allocation” situation 
both prediction models lead to as many correct predictions as the 
theory (8 out of 19 in the case of the “sanctions” model and 4 out 
of 10 in the case of the “legitimacy-sanctions’ model). In the remain- 
ing three situations, however, the theory consistently leads to more 
correct predictions than either model. Overall, in the 61 cases 
for which the theory led to a prediction different from that to which 
the “sanctions” model led, the theory led to the correct one in 39 cases 
and the model in only 14. In 8 cases neither of them led to the cor- 
rect prediction. Of the 38 cases for which the theory and the “le- 


TABLE 17—G. COMPARISONS OF THE PROPORTION OF CORRECT PREDICTIONS 
OBTAINED USING A “STHEORY OF ROLE CONFLICT RESOLUTION” AND THE 
PROPORTION OBTAINED USING THREE ‘“‘PREDICTION MODELS’ IN FOUR 


SITUATIONS 
Proportion Proportion 
of Correct of Correct Prob- 
Number Predictions Predictions ability 
of by the by the Less 
Situation Cases “Theory” ‘Model’ Yoo than 


1. Comparison of the “Theory” and the “Legitimacy Model” 
Personnel Hiring and 


Promotion 68 70 .84 6.12 05 
Time Allocation 48 te el 23.04 01 
Teacher Salary Recom- 

mendations 85 Ay Less) 18.38 01 
Budget Recommendations 90 [09 .66 Dies 01 


2. Comparison of the “Theory” and the “Sanctions Model” 
Personnel Hiring and 


Promotion 68 96 .87 2.50 not sig. 
Time Allocation 48 9 ho) 0.00 not sig. 
Teacher Salary Recom- 

mendations 85 sO 5 8.47 01 
Budget Recommendations 90 oo ey! 2.50 not sig. 


3. Comparison of the “Theory” and the “‘Legitimacy-Sanctions Model”’ 
Personnel Hiring and 


Promotion 68 0am .88 3.20 not sig. 
Time Allocation 48 nile +79 0.00 notsig. 
Teacher Salary Recom- 

mendations 85 RI 76 10.08 O01 
Budget Recommendations 90 Oy} 87 2.50 not sig. 


* For comparing proportions obtained on the same individuals a chi-square 
different from that ordinarily used is required. For an appropriate treatment of 
this problem, see, for example, Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical Infer- 
ence (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953), pp. 102-103. 
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gitimacy-sanctions” model differed, the theory led to the correct pre- 
diction in 29 and the model in 6. In 3 cases neither led to the correct 
prediction. ‘These findings lead us to the conclusion that for those 
cases in which the theory led to a different prediction than we made 
on the basis of the models, the theory of role conflict resolution which 
we have examined leads to more correct predictions, in all but the 
single inter-role conflict situation (“Time Allocation”), than does any 


TABLE 17-—H. A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF CORRECT PREDICTIONS 

OBTAINED USING A “STHEORY OF ROLE CONFLICT RESOLUTION’? AND THE 

NUMBER OBTAINED USING EACH OF THREE ‘‘PREDICTION MODELS’? FOR CASES 

OF ROLE CONFLICT IN WHICH THE “STHEORY’? AND THE ‘‘MODEL”’ LED TO 
DIFFERENT PREDICTIONS 


Number of Number of 
Cases for Cases for 
Which the Which 
Predictions Neither the 
of the Number of Number of ‘Theory’ 
**Model’’ Correct Correct nor the 
and the Predictions Predictions ‘‘Model’’ 
“Theory” by the by the Was 
Situation Wittcredwew — heory aes | Models Correct 


1. Comparison of the “Theory” and the ‘“‘Legitimacy Model’ 
Personnel Hiring and 


Promotion 8 8 0 0 
Time Allocation 25 25 0 0 
Teacher Salary Recom- 

mendations 24 23 1 0 
Budget Recommendations a0 26 1 0 
All Four Situations 84 82 2 0 


2. Comparison of the ““Theory” and the “‘Sanctions Model” 
Personnel Hiring and 


Promotion 11 8 2 1 
Time Allocation i) 8 8 3 
Teacher Salary Recom- 

mendations 19 1, 2 2 
Budget Recommendations 12 8 2 2 
All Four Situations 61 39 14 8 


3. Comparison of the “Theory” and the “‘Legitimacy-Sanctions Model” 
Personnel Hiring and 


Promotion 6 5 0 1 
Time Allocation 10 4 4 2 
Teacher Salary Recom- 

mendations 12 12 0 0 
Budget Recommendations 10 8 Z 0 


All Four Situations 38 29 6 3 
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one of the three alternative “prediction models’ with which it has 
been compared. ‘To this extent, we may conclude that the theory 
satisfies the requirement of parsimony. 

Summary. A theory of role conflict resolution has been presented 
which allows for the prediction of behavior, according to four alterna- 
tive courses of action, when an individual is confronted with two in- 
compatible expectations. ‘The theory describes relationships among 
the perceived legitimacy of the expectations, the perceived sanctions 
resulting from nonconformity to them, the orientation of the indi- 
vidual to these legitimacy and sanctions dimensions, and his behavior. 
The accuracy of the predictions to which this theory led for school 
superintendents in four “incompatible expectation situations” was 
tested, and the evidence was interpreted as supporting the theory. 
In addition, an examination was made of the cases in which the theory 
led to an incorrect prediction, and suggestions made on the basis of 
this re-examination as to factors which were operative in these cases 
which the theory failed to take into account. Finally, the theory was 
compared with three prediction models, each of which was based on 
only some of the assumptions necessary for the theory. The conclu- 
sion was drawn that the theory was satisfactorily parsimonious relative 
to the success with which it allowed predictions of behavior. 

Two relatively clear advantages may be claimed for this theory. 
The first is that it is concerned with and takes account of incom- 
patible expectations stemming from an individual’s incumbency of one 
or more positions. The basic phenomena with which the theory is 
concerned are incompatible expectation situations, and consequently 
both inter- and intrarole conflicts may be subsumed under it. ‘The 
second advantage we would claim derives from the theory’s concern 
with “expectations,” whether legitimate or illegitimate, rather than 
“obligations” which may be considered to be legitimate expectations. 
Although illegitimate expectations are not obligations, their existence 
poses a dilemma for position incumbents for whom they are held. 
This theory of role conflict resolution takes account of and allows pre- 
dictions about dilemmas of both kinds. 

Although it is recognized that there are two limitations to this 
theory, both of these may, with appropriate modifications, be taken 
care of without changing the basic assumptions about relationships 
which the theory makes. ‘The first, which has already been men- 
tioned, is that both the legitimacy and the sanctions dimensions are 
dealt with as dichotomies, whereas a more precise theory would be 
based on their treatment as continuous variables. By elaborating the 
theory to take this into account and developing operational pro- 
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cedures by means of which to test the elaborated theory, it is felt that 
this limitation could be removed. Neither of these was practicable 
in the present study, since without the empirical test, it would be 
impossible to evaluate the necessity for or success of the theoretical 
elaboration. ‘The second limitation which is recognized is that the 
theory as it has been presented can deal with incompatible expecta- 
tion situations in which there are only two incongruent expectations. 
If there are three incompatible expectations for a position incum- 
bent in one situation, the present theory would not serve as a basis 
for predicting his behavior. However, by simply extending the num- 
ber of alternative behaviors (for example, to 8 in the case of 3 incom- 
patible expectations) the theory would allow for the prediction of 
which of the 8 alternative courses of action an individual would take 
under different conditions of perceived legitimacy and _ sanctions 
(there would be 64 different conditions for which it would be neces- 
sary to make predictions for each of the 3 differently oriented types 
of individuals). “The same assumptions would serve, and except in 
numerical detail, the theory would be unchanged. 

More severe, perhaps, are the limitations we feel constrained to 
place on the test which has been presented of the theory. Aside from 
the possible inadequacy of the operational procedures we employed 
to define ‘“‘perceived legitimacy,” “perceived sanctions,” “behavior,” 
and “orientation,” it must be pointed out that both the situations for 
which tests could be made and the position incumbents who were the 
respondents are quite restricted. For example, only one of the four 
situations was concerned with incompatible expectations stemming 
from superintendents’ occupancy of two positions, or “inter-role con- 
flict” situations, and in this case the theory provided the smallest pro- 
portion of correct predictions: only 79 percent as compared with 91 
percent of all situations combined (see Table 17—A). The suggestion, 
based on an examination of those cases in which errors were made, 
that there may be in some cases a “priority among positions’ points 
up the inadequacy of our test. It was impossible to examine this 
possibility in detail with our data, although it would seem necessary 
to do so before giving credence to the implication of the theory that 
it would apply to all incompatible expectation situations. Further- 
more, the fact that superintendents are members of a “profession” 
would suggest that the “moral-expediency” dimension may be more 
cogent for their decisions than for the decisions of delinquents, for 
example. 

Despite these possible inadequacies we would like to emphasize that 
a special point was made of using concepts in this theory which are 
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widely applicable. The perceptions of incumbents of any position 
with respect to the expectations to which they are exposed, the le- 
gitimacy of the expectations, and the probable sanctions resulting 
from failure to conform to them are all concepts which are capable 
of operational definition under almost any conceivable condition. 
Furthermore, whether or not position incumbents are primarily ori- 
ented to the legitimacy or to the sanctions dimensions should be ca- 
pable of operational specification no matter what the “absolute mean- 
ing” of legitimacy and sanctions may be for different incumbents of 
different positions. ‘The isolation of these relatively serviceable con- 
ceptual elements of a theory of role conflict resolution may prove sug- 
gestive for further empirical explorations. 
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“In computing the reliability of these scores the total instrument was divided 
into separate halves. An attempt was made to insure parallel halves by matching 
on both proportion giving a mandatory response p and correlation with total 
scores r. Each item was represented by a point on a scatter diagram, the abscissa 
of which represented r and the ordinate p. A circle was drawn around the 
matched pairs and one member of each pair was randomly assigned to each 
half. The scores on the two halves were then correlated (rag = .792), and finally 


the reliability estimated by the Spearman-Brown formula for double lengths 
(r rr — -884). 
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Concluding Observations 


The first part of this volume considered certain theoretical and 
operational problems of role analysis. ‘These problems arose from 
our efforts to design the empirical studies reported in the second part 
of the volume which were concerned with propositions in which the 
expectations for and the behavior of position incumbents were in- 
volved. In this final chapter we will make some summary observa- 
tions based on this research experience and consider certain of its 
possible implications for social science research involving “role analy- 
sis.” 

The role concept, in its present most frequent usage, focuses atten- 
tion on ideas of central importance to the several social sciences. One 
of these is that human behavior is influenced to some degree by the 
expectations individuals hold for themselves or which other indi- 
viduals hold for them. Another is that a person’s locations or posi- 
tions in social structures influence the kind of social relationships 
in which he is involved and the evaluative standards he or others 
apply to his behavior. Derivative from these is the basic proposition 
that human behavior is in part a function of the positions an indi- 
vidual occupies and the expectations held for incumbents of these po- 
sitions. It is not surprising then that the role concept has found its 
way into models or conceptual schemes dealing with social behavior 
and that it is a central term in the writings of social scientists like 
Linton, Newcomb, and Parsons, in whose analyses attempts to cross the 
boundaries between the individual social science disciplines can be 
discerned. 

But, as we and others who have examined the use of the role con- 
cept in the social science literature have observed, despite its increas- 
ing involvement in conceptual schemes for explaining social behavior 
and cultural and social systems, it has yielded few significant hy- 
potheses of theoretical importance. If one judges the scientific utility 
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of a concept by the degree to which it is involved in significant 
theoretical propositions that are capable of empirical examination, it 
must be said that in current formulations the role concept has not 
proved its worth. 

To state that there has been little payoff in new knowledge from 
the role concept does not imply, however, that it has had no impor- 
tance in the development of modern social science. Quite the con- 
trary. The introduction of the role concept focused attention on 
phenomena that had been previously minimized or neglected in the 
individual social science disciplines. For psychologists the role con- 
cept emphasized that cultural and social structural dimensions need 
to be taken into account in analyses of social behavior. For cultural 
anthropologists it underscored that culture does not exist in a vacuum 
but is intimately linked to social structure. For sociologists it empha- 
sized the need to bring evaluative standards and sanctions into analy- 
ses of social structure and social interaction. 

As we have pointed out, however, the yield of theoretical hypotheses 
involving the role concept has been slight. Our research experience 
suggests certain factors which may account for this heuristically sterile 
condition. 

First, research questions involving the phenomenon to which the 
role concept refers, whose examination might have yielded theoreti- 
cally derived hypotheses, were ignored or by-passed because of postu- 
lates involved in the way the role concept had been formulated. We 
tried to show that involved in Linton’s and many other definitions of 
role is the postulate of consensus on role definition.1 The assumption 
of consensus precludes the use of the degree of consensus on role defi- 
nition as a variable that may enter into theoretical hypotheses of 
relevance to a number of important social science problems. The 
empirical research reported in this book suggests that the questioning 
of this postulate permits the investigation of potentially signifi- 
cant questions of direct relevance to problems in formal organization 
theory and interaction theory. We have also considered its implica- 
tions for the analysis of conformity-deviance and for a theory con- 
cerned with the behavior of actors when exposed to role conflict. 

The abandonment of the postulate of consensus on role definition 
has other important theoretical consequences. One of these is con- 
cerned with the socialization process or the “acquisition of roles.” In 
many treatments of this problem the assumption is made that there 
is a clearly defined and agreed upon set of expectations associated with 
a position, whether it is an age, sex, family, or occupational position. 
The empirical complexities of degrees of consensus on role definition 
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that we have examined in this book make this assumption suspect. 
This suggests that the conditions under which expectations are 
learned or taught and who defines them may be quite variable. Data 
from our interviews with superintendents and school board members 
supports this contention. Consider these possibilities: 


I. An incumbent of a focal position may define what most of his 
rights and obligations are and an incumbent of a counter position may 
accept his definitions. 

2. Incumbents of counter positions may define most expectations 
and an incumbent of the focal position may accept them. 

3. An incumbent of the focal position may define his rights while 
incumbents of the counter position may define his obligations (or 
their own rights) and both may accept each other’s definitions of these 
role segments. 

4. Neither the incumbent of the focal or of the counter position 
may have well-defined expectations for each other’s behavior in their 
initial interaction and they may be eventually worked out through a 
trial and error process. 

5. Some expectations may be learned prior to, and others during, 
position incumbency. 


Our interviews with school administrators and their school board 
members revealed instances of each of these role definition and role- 
learning situations. The assumption that there is consensus on role 
definition on the basis of which socialization takes places is untenable 
for the occupational position we studied. We would suggest that it 
deserves to be challenged in most formulations of role acquisition, 
including even those concerned with the socialization of the child. 

Another consequence of abandoning the postulate of consensus on 
role definition that deserves exploitation lies in the implications it 
has for explaining different behaviors of incumbents of the same posi- 
tion. Most students concerned with role phenomena, assuming con- 
sensus on role definition, have tried to account for variability in be- 
havior by invoking such variables as different motivations, attitudes, 
or personality characteristics. Our research experience suggests that 
the different expectations held for incumbents’ behavior and attri- 
butes are crucial for an understanding of their different behaviors 
and characteristics. Theoretical formulations which attempt to ex- 
plain different behaviors of incumbents of the same position cannot 
be based on concepts in which the postulate of role consensus is 
involved. 

Abandoning the postulate can also have consequences for a theory 
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of social control. A model often posited is that incumbents of dif- 
ferent positions in a social system agree on the rights and obligations 
associated with each other’s position. If a member of the group does 
not conform to these standards, sanctions will be applied by other 
group members which will bring the deviant into line. If the sanc- 
tions do not have this consequence the deviant will be forced to leave 
the group. But when consensus on role definition is viewed as a 
variable these consequences may occur only under certain conditions 
of consensus. When group members hold variant role definitions of 
an actor’s behavior, the same behavior may result in the application 
of negative sanctions by some members and positive sanctions by 
others. If one group member perceives that there is lack of con- 
sensus on the evaluative standards to be applied to another’s be- 
havior, he may not apply negative sanctions when the other’s behavior 
deviates from his expectations because of the ambiguity in his own 
mind regarding the definition of his own role. ‘Thus many school 
board members did not approve of certain behaviors of their superin- 
tendent, but as laymen dealing with a “professional” they were un- 
certain of their prerogatives to apply sanctions to the superintendent. 

On the other hand, some superintendents, although acutely aware 
of the expectations their school board members held for them, did 
not conform to their standards and ignored negative sanctions to 
which they might be exposed. Some did not conform to these stand- 
ards because they defined their roles differently from the way their 
superordinates did, and as moralists, they would conform only to 
legitimate expectations, regardless of the severity of the sanctions. In 
this case “internal sanctions’ took priority over external ones. Others 
did not conform to some of the expectations of their superordinates 
because they perceived they would be exposed to greater negative 
sanctions from members of external systems (for example, P.T.A.) if 
they did. Similarly, some school board members who clearly deviated 
from the expectations other board members and their superintendent 
held for their behavior did not change their behavior or leave the 
group when negative sanctions were applied to them. The relevant 
sanctioning agent was outside, not inside, the school board conference 
room. | 

These empirical examples do not fit neatly into the usual treatment 
of social control, namely that the application or the threat of negative 
sanctions results in conforming behavior. ‘They suggest that the im- 
portant research question is the isolation of the conditions under 
which different consequences emerge from the application of sanc- 
tions. 
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There is another postulate involved in many formulations of the 
role concept that deserves critical examination. This is that although 
the same individual may be the incumbent of many positions at dif- 
ferent times and therefore “plays many roles,” or even occupies many 
positions simultaneously, he activates each role singly. For example, 
certain theories of role conflict resolution which we considered, while 
taking as the basis of conflict the simultaneous incumbency of two or 
more positions, assume that the conflict can be resolved only through 
the adoption or activation of one role. ‘That is, an actor can activate 
only one role at any given moment of time. Linton? and others have 
introduced the concepts of active and latent statuses and roles to 
handle this assumption. 

Some of our empirical analyses suggest that this may be a tenuous 
assumption. ‘The empirical finding that regardless of the religion of 
the superintendent, the greater the proportion of Catholic school 
board members, the less the board conformed to professional expecta- 
tions suggests that some members of the board may be activating mul- 
tiple “roles.” ‘The additional fact that some superintendents in con- 
versation tend to differentiate their members as male or female also 
suggests that in their interaction they perceive them as simultaneously 
activating multiple positions. 

Implications of this empirical observation may be of major im- 
portance not only for a theory of role conflict but for a general theory 
of interaction. ‘Thus, for many types of interaction, the behavior of 
an individual and the anticipations of his behaviors by other mem- 
bers of the group may be a function of multiple position occupancy. 
Students may hold different anticipations for the behavior of a teacher 
who is a male or female, who is young or old, married or unmarried. 
Husbands may hold different anticipations for wives who are and are 
not incumbents of occupational positions. The evaluative standards 
applied to a person by others and the anticipations for their behavior 
may be in part a resultant or function of the number of positions the 
person is perceived as simultaneously occupying. 

This also suggests the need to examine the time dimension as re- 
lated to positional and personal evaluative standards. When X and Y 
first interact they may hold expectations for each other based on their 
perceptions of each other’s occupancy of a single position, for example, 
that of assemblyman in the workroom. As X and Y interact over time, 
other positions they occupy may enter into their perceptions of each 
other. X learns that Y is married, a father of three children, and a 
Catholic; and Y learns that X is a bachelor and does not belong to 
any church. As these further identifications become known they may 
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influence the type and nature of interaction between X and Y and the 
evaluative standards they apply to each other’s behavior. We are sug- 
gesting that over a given time period the evaluative standards one 
actor holds for another tend to shift from standards applied to an 
incumbent of a position to standards applied to a person with certain 
personality characteristics and performance capacities as the incum- 
bent of multiple positions. 


Another possible reason for the paucity of theoretical hypotheses 
capable of empirical examination deriving from existing role concep- 
tions is the holistic manner in which the role concept has been de- 
fined. Our research experience suggests that when a more differen- 
tiated set of concepts are developed to denote subsidiary notions 
involved in the general conception of role, these microscopic terms 
may be fruitfully used in theoretical propositions. ‘That is, the ideas 
to which role refers, if treated as a family of concepts instead of in a 
holistic manner, may be made available for theoretical hypotheses. 

The concept of role sector allowed us to investigate theoretically 
derived hypotheses concerning different degrees of consensus on 
different role segments. ‘The concept of expectation as an evaluative 
standard applied to an incumbent of a position by any specified role 
definer allowed the derivation and examination of hypotheses concern- 
ing different role definitions of different role definers. The concept 
of role behavior allowed us to make a distinction between the actual 
behavior of an incumbent of a position that could be referred to an 
evaluative standard and the evaluative standard itself. “The concep- 
tual distinction between expectations that are perceived as legitimate 
and those perceived as illegitimate had important implications for the 
development of a theory of role conflict resolution. The differentia- 
tion of intra- and inter-role conflict had consequences for rejecting 
certain theoretical explanations of the resolution of role conflict. And 
the definition of role as a set of expectations applied to an incumbent 
of a position by some role definer or definers, rather than as a set 
of expectations “ascribed by society,” made it possible for the con- 
struct to take its place in a number of theoretical propositions. It 
may also have made it a more attractive concept for psychologists, 
who, although they may not be interested in what is “ascribed by so- 
ciety,”’ can readily accept and deal with perceptions of individuals. 


Still another possible reason for the heuristitc sterility of the role 
concept, closely related to those we have considered, lies in the diffi- 
culties involved in developing operational definitions for the nominal 
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definitions it has most frequently received. It is not an easy matter 
to secure a measure of “. . . the sum total of culture patterns associ- 
ated with a particular status’? or of “. . . attitudes, values, and be- 
havior ascribed by society to any and all persons occupying this 
status. ...’* Nor is it a simple operational matter to secure meas- 
urements on role defined as “. . . a sector of the total orientation sys- 
tem of an individual actor which is organized about expectations in 
relation to a particular interaction context, that is integrated with a 
particular set of value standards which govern interaction with one 
or more alters in the appropriate complementary roles.” 5 

Such formulations may be useful for general theoretical models or 
speculative and descriptive analyses, but their utility for theoretically 
oriented research is problematic. Concepts that are quite difficult 
to define operationally are of limited use in the development of 
theoretical propositions that are capable of empirical verification or 
rejection. | 

In this research we have tried to define our theoretical terms opera- 
tionally. Regardless of the theoretical adequacy of our concepts and 
the propositions in which they are involved, the hypotheses we de- 
veloped were capable of empirical examination because their key 
terms were capable of operational definition. We have also empha- 
sized the necessity for clear specifications of the subject population 
and the object population in any empirical role analysis. These basic 
specifications must be made if the limitations and generalizability of 
research findings are to be unambiguous. 


One final point. ‘There is a great need for concepts in social science 
that can be played “across the board,” that is, concepts whose utility 
is not limited to a single discipline but which can be used by students 
of the several social science disciplines in conceptual formulations of 
certain of their strategic problems. Although we may have been 
unsuccessful, we have tried to conceptualize the basic notions involved 
in previous formulations of the role concept in such a manner that 
the same basic terms could be used in propositions that deal with 
problem areas traditionally viewed as the province of one or another 
of the individual social sciences. From one standpoint our treatment 
of macroscopic role consensus can be viewed as dealing with “the 
culture” of the superintendent-school board relationship. Our mi- 
croscopic analyses are closely related to the kinds of problems with 
which students of the small group, both sociologists and social psy- 
chologists, have been concerned. The conformity-deviance problem is 
one in which students of different social sciences have displayed keen 
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interest. The role conflict analysis dealt with a problem that has been 
of concern to both sociologists and psychologists. For all these prob- 
lems it was possible to use the same set of basic concepts. 

The inquiries reported in this book suggest that a family of role 
concepts may be useful for the analysis of problems at several differ- 
ent levels—at the level of individual behavior (for example, the reso- 
lution of role conflict), at the level of group behavior (for example, a 
group’s conformity to a set of expectations), and at the cultural level 
(for example, consensus on role definitions). Furthermore, such 
concepts can be used in the analysis of problems that cut across differ- 
ent levels (for example, the impact of a group’s conformity to a set of 
expectations on the gratifications of zndividual members of the group). 

The fact that these concepts can take their place along with other 
concepts in a series of propositions and theoretically derived hy- 
potheses concerned with the explanation of phenomena at the indi- 
vidual, social system and cultural levels suggests that it would be an 
unwise use of conceptual resources to limit their application to only 
one of the social science disciplines or to a selected problem area desig- 
nated as “role theory.” ® 

Concepts are needed in the social sciences that can be used in 
theoretical propositions concerning problems of interest to students 
of any social science discipline. A set of basic concepts like those we 
have used in the analyses undertaken in this book may constitute one 
means of crossing the terminological barriers separating the several 
social sciences and of facilitating closer relations among them. The 
implications of the theoretical and empirical analyses of one discipline 
for the others may be more clearly perceived if they make use of con- 
cepts that are theoretically relevant to and capable of operational 
definition at the different levels of analysis at which different social 
sciences at present operate. 

That such concepts are needed is evidenced by the current trend 
in social psychology to reject “. . . the sterile dichotomy of isolated 
individual vs. disembodied group,” in favor of “interactionism,” 7 by 
the “culture and personality” studies in anthropology, and by the 
efforts of sociologists to develop a “general theory of social action.” § 
Differentiated concepts that bring culture and social structure down 
to the level of the human organism and that allow perceptions of 
individuals to be viewed in cultural and social structural perspectives 
may accelerate these trends. The concepts that have evolved from 
our explorations in role analysis may be of service in this bridging 
operation. Whether or not they are, it is our conviction that efforts 
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to develop such a “conceptual exchange” contribute to the emergence 
and development of a unified science of social man. 
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Role Definition Instruments 


The items used for each of the six role definition instruments and 
the superintendent and school board member responses to them, plus 
certain summary information, are presented in a series of tables in this 
appendix. ‘The column headings used in these tables for the first five 
instruments are presented below. The column headings for the table 
presenting information pertaining to the Division of Labor Instru- 
ment (Appendix Table A-6) are presented immediately preceding the 
table. 


COLUMN HEADINGS 


(1) The item 
(2) Size of superintendent (S) and school board member (SB) 
samples 
(3)-(8) Expectation response categories: 
(3) AM—Absolutely must 
(4) PS—Preferably should 
(5) MMN—May or may not 
(6) PSN—Preferably should not 
(7) AMN—Absolutely must not 
(8) NA—No answer (or “does not apply” for the Participa- 
tions and Friendships Instruments) 
(9) Mean response of the superintendent and school board mem- 
ber samples for each expectation item (AM weighted as 1, 
PS as 2, MMN as 3, PSN as 4, and AMN as 5). 

(10) Variance of the distribution of responses for each sample for 
each item. 

(11) This column indicates whether the chi-square obtained for 
the comparison of the response distributions of the superin- 
tendent and school board member samples was significant 
at the .01 or .05 levels, or nonsignificant. 
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Appendix A 


(12)-(14) For Instruments 1, 3, and 4 (Superintendent’s Performances, 


(12)—(14) 


Participations, and Friendships) 
Role behavior response categories to the questions: 
(Superintendent’s question) Do you do this? 
(School board member’s question) Does your superintendent 
do this? 


(12) Y—Yes 

(13) N—No 

(14) NA—Includes “don’t know,” not applicable, and no 
answer 


For Instrument 5 (School Board Members’ Performances) 
Role behavior response categories to the question: 

(For both superintendents and school board members) 

Does your school committee do this? 


(12) Y—Yes 
(12a) P—Partly 
(13) N—No 


(14) NA—Includes “don’t know,” not applicable, and no 
~ answer 
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Notes for Appendix Table A-6 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR INSTRUMENT 


This instrument is different from the other role definition instru- 
ments in that each item has a separate set of response categories. The 
dimension involved in each set of response categories is the allocation 
of responsibility between the superintendent and school board. 

First, the 13 items with the response categories used are presented. 
Then the superintendents’ and school board members’ responses to the 
items, plus certain summary information, are presented in Table A-6. 


DIVISION OF LABOR ITEMS AND THEIR RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


A. When a New Teacher Is to Be Hired. 


(4) The school committee acts solely on the nomination of the Super- 
intendent. 

(3) The school committee usually acts on the nomination of the 
Superintendent, but sometimes takes a hand in interviewing 

| candidates. 

(2) ‘Ihe school committee or one of its subcommittees usually does 
the interviewing and selecting, although it gives some con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the Superintendent. 

(1) The school committee or one of its subcommittees always inter- 
views the candidates and selects the best one. 

(207, Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


B. If a New Building Is Needed. 


(4) The school committee expects the Superintendent to recom- 
mend a specific building program. 

(3) The school committee expects the Superintendent to take the 
lead in drawing up a specific program in consultation with 
the school committee. 

(2) ‘The school committee would form its own building committee 
which would take the lead in drawing up a building program 
in consultation with the Superintendent. 

(1) The school committee would form its own building committee 
to draw up a building program on its own. 

(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 
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C. When a New Textbook Is Needed. 


(4) The school committee always accepts the recommendations of 
the Superintendent in choosing a textbook. 

(3) The Superintendent takes the initiative in choosing textbooks, 
but the school committee also reads several textbooks and 
may sometimes choose one not recommended by the Superin- 
tendent. 

(2) The school committee or one of its subcommittees takes the ini- 
tiative, reading several different textbooks and selecting the 
best one in consultation with the Superintendent. 

(1) The school committee or one of its subcommittees takes the in1- 
tiative, reading several textbooks and selecting the best one 
on its own. 

(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


D. On the Budget. 


(4) The Superintendent draws up a budget on his own. 

(3) The Superintendent draws up a budget in consultation with the 
school committee or one of its subcommittees. 

(2) ‘The school committee or one of its subcommittees draws up a 
budget in consultation with the Superintendent. 

(1) The school committee or one of its subcommittees draws up a 
budget on its own. 

(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


E. On Instructional Policy. 


(4) The Superintendent makes all of the decisions on his own. 

(3) The Superintendent makes recommendations in consultation 
with the school committee, and the school committee acts on 
them. 

(2) The school committee formulates instructional policy in consul- 
tation with the Superintendent, and the Superintendent is 
directed to carry this out. 

(1) The school committee formulates instructional policy on its 
own. 

(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 
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F. On Public Relations. 


(4) The Superintendent is responsible for and administers the pub- 
lic relations program. 

(3) The Superintendent formulates a public relations program in 
consultation with the school committee, and the Superintend- 
ent administers the program. 

(2) The school committee formulates a public relations program 
and the Superintendent administers the program. 

(1) Ihe school committee is responsible for and administers the 
public relations program. 

(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


G. How Are Teachers’ Grievances Handled? 


(4) ‘Teachers always bring their grievances to the school committee 
through the Superintendent. 

(3) Teachers usually bring their grievances to the school committee 
through the Superintendent. 

(2) Teachers usually bring their grievances directly to the school 
committee members. 

(1) Teachers always bring their grievances directly to the school 
committee members. 

(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


H. Who Handles Relationships with Community Groups That Wish to 
Use Pupils for Their Own Purposes? (E.g. Use of school band, soliciting 
funds for charities, making posters, etc.) 


(4) They are handled entirely by the Superintendent. 
(3) They are handled largely by the Superintendent. 
(2) They are handled largely by the school committee. 
(1) They are handled entirely by the school committee. 
(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


I. When a Community Organization Wishes to Use School Property, 
the Request: 


(4) Is handled at the Superintendent’s discretion. 
(3) Is acted upon by the Superintendent under policy approved by 
the school committee. 
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(2) Is usually presented to the school committee and acted upon by 
the school committee. 

(1) Is always presented to the school committee and acted upon by 
the school committee. 

(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


J. Who Is Responsible for and Supervises the Maintenance Necessary 
to Keep the School Plant in Good Operating Condition? 


(4) This is entirely the responsibility of the Superintendent. 
(3) This is largely the responsibility of the Superintendent. 

(2) This is largely the responsibility of the school committee. 
(1) This is entirely the responsibility of the school committee. 
(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


K. Who Is Responsible for the Child Attendance Regulations? 


(4) This is entirely the responsibility of the Superintendent. 
(3) This is largely the responsibility of the Superintendent. 

(2) This is largely the responsibility of the school committee. 
(1) This is entirely the responsibility of the school committeee. 
(x) Other: 

(NA) No answer. 


L. Who Makes Recommendations for Increases in Salaries of School 
System Employees? 


(4) ‘The Superintendent makes all such recommendations. 

(3) The Superintendent makes most such recommendations. 

(2) School committee members make most such recommendations. 
(1) School committee members make all such recommendations. 
(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 


M. Who Initiates Policy Matters? 


(4) ‘The Superintendent initiates all policy matters. 

(3) ‘The Superintendent initiates most policy matters. 
(2) ‘The school committee initiates most policy matters. 
(1) The school committee initiates all policy matters. 
(X) Other. 

(NA) No answer. 
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COLUMN HEADINGS FOR APPENDIX TABLE A-6 
(1) Item 
(2) Size of Superintendent (S) and School Board Member (SB) 
samples. 

(3)-(8) Expectation response categories for each item reported 
above. ‘The responses indicate the way the superintendent 
or school board member answered the question: “What do 
you think, ideally, is the best way to do these things?” 

(9) Variance of the distribution of responses for each sample for 
each item. 

(10) Mean response of the superintendent and school board mem- 
ber samples for each expectation item. 

(11) This column indicates whether the chi-square obtained for 
the comparison of the response distributions of the super- 
intendent and school board member samples was signifi- 
cant at the .01 or .05 levels, or nonsignificant. 

(12)-(17) The actual behavior response categories for each item re- 
ported above. The responses indicate how the superin- 
tendent or school board member answered the question: 
“How are these things actually done in your school system 
now?” 
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appendix 
b 


Scales and Original Instruments 


In this appendix are presented the Guttman scales used in this re- 
search and the items from which they were derived, and other instru- 
ments used in the analysis. The appendix is divided into four sec- 
tions. ‘The first (B—1) presents instruments, and scales derived from 
them, responded to by the superintendents’ sample only; the second 
(B-2) presents an instrument (and a derived scale) responded to by 
the school board member sample only; the third section (B-3) pre- 
sents instruments (and derived scales) responded to by both samples. 
Other instruments are presented in the fourth section, B-4. For the 
first three, the items for a given instrument together with the distri- 
bution of responses, are presented first, and then the scale based on 
these responses is described. 

It will perhaps be helpful to go through one example in order to 
demonstrate the method of presenting the scales. Let us take the 
first scale in section 1, that on Level of Aspiration. This is a “three- 
item H-technique scale.” ‘This refers to the number of contrived 
items in the scale, not to the number of original items. Next, certain 
information on the reproducibility of the scale is shown. ‘The repro- 
ducibility of this scale is 99.1, which is very high. However, since 
there are only three items in the scale it is possible to get high repro- 
ducibilities by chance. It is therefore desirable to calculate the chance 
or minimum reproducibility and compare it with the obtained repro- 
ducibility.1 

The chance reproducibility of 92.7 obtained for the Level of Aspira- 
tion scale is quite high—higher in fact than Guttman’s requirement 
of 90. Because of this feature of scale reproducibility with small 
numbers of items we adopted the arbitrary criterion of requiring an 


1For a method of computing chance reproducibility see Matilda W. Riley, 
John W. Riley, Jr., and Jackson Toby, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1954), pp. 317-320. 
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obtained reproducibility of 95 (rounded) for all 3-item scales. In this 
case the obtained reproducibility of 99.1 is above both the chance 
reproducibility of 92.7 and the criterion of 95. Because the sampling 
distribution of the coefficient of reproducibility is unknown it is 
impossible to say whether it is significantly higher, however, 

The error ratio is presented for each scale in an attempt to move 
toward the establishment of some standards of acceptability for scales 
with small numbers of items. It is defined here as: 


1 — Obtained Reproducibility 


Error Ratio = 7 — Chance Reproducibility 


This ratio was proposed by Borgatta, though his definition of it is in 
terms of errors rather than reproducibilities.2 No criterion of accepta- 
bility is suggested, but it is hoped that experience with it will lead 
to some useful rule of thumb. 

Ambiguous nonscale types (that is, those nonperfect patterns which 
could not be assigned a unique scale score by the criterion of mini- 
mum error) were scored by “middle class assignment,” which assigns 
the score midway between the two most extreme scores which might 
be assigned according to the minimum error criterion.? ‘This assign- 
ment violates the minimum error criterion. However, in counting the 
number of errors for the calculation of the reproducibility the as- 
sumption was made that this criterion had been followed. For exam- 
ple, on the Level of Aspiration Scale the pattern +—-+ was scored 
2, for which the perfect type is —+-+. One error was counted for the 
type since it could have been scored either | or 3 with only one error, 
and a half error was assigned to item a and a half to item b. This is 
not a conservative approach, but it seems a more accurate way to 
indicate the scalability of the set of items even though it overstates 
the reproducibility of the scale. 

The section on the “definition of contrived items” should be read as 


*?Edgar F. Borgatta, “An Error Ratio for Scalogram Analysis,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIX (Spring, 1955), pp. 96-100. Borgatta defines the error ratio as the 
ratio of errors in the scale to the maximum number of errors for a scale of the 
same marginal frequencies. It can be shown that these two definitions of the error 
ratio are equivalent. Borgatta notes as advantages of the error ratio) thatelgessess 
depends (it is not implied to be a linear dependence) on the amount of covariation 
among the items of the scale and is insensitive to effects of differences in marginal 
frequencies except as these place limits on covariation. Further, error ratios are 
directly comparable . . .” (p. 99). 

* Edgar F. Borgatta and David G. Hays, “Some Limitations on the Arbitrary Clas- 
sification of Non-Scale Response Patterns in a Guttman Scale,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XVI (Fall, 1952) pp. 410-416. 
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follows, still taking the Level of Aspiration Scale as an example. 
Starting in the left-hand column and reading across, the table indi- 
cates that contrived item a is derived from original items 1, 13, and 5. 
Each of these original items had been scored positively if the response 
was either 4 (“I would very much like to’) or 5 (“I am extremely 
anxious to’’). Scored in this way these three original items had posi- 
tive marginals of 23, 25, and 26 respectively. Respondents were 
scored positive on contrived item a if they had positive responses to 
at least two of the three original items. Under these definitions, con- 
trived item a has a positive marginal of 25. The definitions of con- 
trived items 6 and ¢ can be read across in similar fashion. It will be 
noted that the definition of a positive response on the original items 
varies for the several contrived items. 
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APPENDIX TABLE B-1. 


Appendix B 


SUPERINTENDENTS SAMPLE ONLY 


(N = 105) 


a. LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 
(1) THE INSTRUMENT 


How Desirous Are You of Doing I am not I have I would Iam 
the Following Things? (Check I would especially some very much ~ extremely 
one box to the right of each not want anxious desire like anxious 
item below.) TOW cha COM RSLe tOven ous Onin (OTe 

Response scored as > (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1. Obtain a superintendency posi- 
sition in a larger school system. 18 42 24 17 6 

2. Obtain a superintendency posi- 

tion which would carry more 
prestige. 23 40 28 12 2 

3. Take every opportunity to ad- 
vance my own career. 7 20 27 34 17 

4. Obtain a superintendency posi- 

tion which would pay more 
money. i) 32 22 35 7 

5. Obtain a superintendency posi- 
tion in a larger community. 12 3g 28 20 6 

6. ‘Take a more important role in the 

activities of professional educa- 
tional organizations. 4 26 47 22 6 

7. Establish a good reputation among 
my professional colleagues. 2 6 12 49 36 

8. Receive more recognition for my 

work from the citizens of my com- 
munity. 2 19 RY) 37 10 

9. Obtain a higher salary in my pres- 
ent position. 2 13 24 52 14 

10. Eventually be superintendent in 
a city of a million or more. 78 23 3 1 0 

11. Someday be president of the 
AASA. 61 37 3 4 0 

12. Some day obtain a superintend- 
ency in a city of 300,000 or more. 55 38 9 2 1 

13. Obtain a superintendency in a 
wealthy suburban community. 28 31 20 20 S 


(1 = No answer) 


(2) LEVEL OF ASPIRATION SCALE: A 3-item H-technique scale. A high score means high aspiration. 


Reproducibility = 99.1 
Chance Reproducibility = 92.7 
The Scale 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency 
AMT B? iG 
3 22 21.0 + + + 22 
aeilliian wtdiia ts 28 
2 31 ae) 
P90. HE Nel tee 1g 
it 30 236 —-— -— + 30 
0 22 21.0) we ere ie 22 


Error Ratio 


sue 


Definition of Contrived Items 


Con- 
trived Original Positive Positive 
Item tem Response Marginal 
1 405 25 
a= 13 4,5 25 2/3 pos 
5 4,5 26 
2 OA 42 
b= i Pah Gos © 44 2/3 pos 
4 ep 64 
6 354,55 75 
a 3 845 78 2/3 pos 
9 Gt 485 90 


I 


25 


50 
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APPENDIX TABLE B-1 (Continued) 


b. JOB SATISFACTION 
(1) THE INSTRUMENT 


Please check the box on the right which best indi- 
cates your satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
corresponding aspect of your present job. 


Response scored as > 


1. Are you satisfied that you have been given 
enough authority by your school committee to 
do your job well? 


2. How satisfied are you with your present job 
when you compare it to similar superintenden- 
cies in the state? 


3. Are you satisfied with the progress you are mak- 
ing toward the goals which you set for yourself 
in your present position? 


4. Are you satisfied that the people of your com- 
munity give proper recognition to your work as 
superintendent? 


5. How satisfied are you with your present salary? 


6. How satisfied are you with your school com- 
mittee? 


7. How satisfied are you with your staff? 


8. How satisfied are you with the amount of time 
which you must devote to your job? 


How satisfied are you with the amount of inter- 
est shown by the community in its school system? 


ae 


10. On the whole, are you satisfied that the school 
committee accepts you as a professional expert 
to the degree to which you feel you are entitled 
by reason of your position, training, and experi- 


ence? 


11. How satisfied are you with your present job 
when you consider the expectations you had 


when you took the job? 


12. How satisfied are you with your present job in 


the light of your career expectations? 


353 
Very well = Fairly well Fairly Very 
satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied 

(4) (3) (2) (1) 

69 Ol 2 3 

OZ 47 4 2 

18 79 7 1 

33 65 ta) 

lst 71 18 

55 39 

28 75 

17 56 29 3 

22 59 20 4 

55 41 7 2 

47 48 8 2 

31 63 11 0 


(2) JOB SATISFACTION SCALE: A 3-item H-technique scale. A high score means high satisfaction. 


Reproducibility = 99.4 Hoe O8 
Chance Reproducibility = 92.1 eS aaa 
The Scale Definition of Contrived Items 
Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response Marginal 
Ale Da kG 
3 25 23,0 meri eet simt) 25 a! 4 28 ; 
. a= shy 4 aM 2/3 pos. = 26 
2 26 Ev a AE AR fo 4 4 33 
ES. 11 4 47 
1 31 Fey GEN SE me b= 2 4 52 + 2/3 pos, = 51 
Saas. pant 10 4 55 
0 23 Pap TS fs NO i Pea ovat) 1 4 69 
— 9 3, 4 81 2/3 pos. = 81 
2 3, 4 82 
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APPENDIX TABLE B—1 (Continued) 


c. CAREER SATISFACTION 
(1) THE INSTRUMENT 


In answering the following questions please consider the superintendency as a career rather than your present job. 


1. How much does the superintendency give you a 
chance to do the things at which you are best? 


Code Frequency 
4 52 A very good chance 

3 42 A fairly good chance 

2 10 

1 1 Very little 


Some chance 


3. Considering the superintendency as a whole, how 


well do you like it? 


Code Frequency 


4 83 T like it very much 

3 20 I like it fairly well 

2 2 I don’t like it too well 
1 0 I don’t like it at all 


5. If you “‘had to do it over again” would you enter 
the field of the superintendency? 


Code Frequency 
4 45 Definitely yes 

3 44 Probably yes 

2 14 

1 2 Definitely no 


Probably no 


7. Has the superintendency lived up to the expec- 
tations you had before you entered it? 


Code Frequency 


4 18 Yes, in all respects 
3 83 In most ways 

2 2 In only a few ways 
1 0 Not at all 


9. Do you feel that the work which you do as a 
superintendent is satisfying? 


Code Frequency 
4 64 Very satisfying 

3 41 Fairly satisfying 

2 0 

1 0 Very dissatisfying 


Fairly dissatisfying 


2. How does the superintendency compare with 
other types of work? 


Code Frequency 


4 6 It is the most satisfying career 
- a man could follow. 
3} 66 It is one of the most satisfying 
careers. 
me 32 It is as satisfying as most 
careers. 
1 1 It is less satisfying than most 


careers. 


4. Are there any features of the job of superintend- 
ent which you dislike? 


Code Frequency 


1 0 Very many 

W 26 Quite a few 

3 73 Only a couple 
4 6 None 


6. Are you making progress toward the goals you 
had set for yourself in your occupational career? 


Code Frequency 


4 5 I have achieved my goals 

3 75 I am making good progress 
toward my goals 

2 24 I am making some progress 
toward my goals 

1 0 I don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere 

We 1 No answer 


8. If a young friend of yours were entering the field 
of education would you advise him to aim for the 
superintendency? 


Code Frequency 
4 Bil Definitely yes 

3 62 Probably yes 

2 10 

1 2 Definitely no 


Probably no 


10. How many features of the job of superintendent 
do you especially like? 


Code Frequency 


“ 12 Very many 
3 31 Quite a few 
2 2 Some 

1 0) Very few 
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APPENDIX TABLE B-1 (continued) 


11. In general do you feel that superintendents are 
given adequate recognition when compared to that 
received by other professionals such as lawyers and 
doctors? 


Code Frequency 

pat 8 Yes definitely 
3 44 In most respects 
2 48 In some respects 
1 5 Not at all 


12. How much opportunity does the superintend- 
ency give you to follow your leisure time interests? 


Code Frequency 
4 1 Very adequate 

3 36 Adequate 

2 52 Inadequate 

il 15 Very inadequate 

0 


1 No answer 


(2) CAREER SATISFACTION SCALE: A 3-item H-technique scale. A high score means high satis- 


faction. 
Reproducibility = 98.4 : pele 
Chance Reproducibility = 92.1 De SAN 
The Scale Definition of Contrived Items 
Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response Marginal 
A Date. 
3 19 181 + + + 19 7 4 18 
= 8 4 31 2/3 pos, = 22 
2 31 TNC, Serie a as 12 3, 4 37 
+ —- + 8 
5 4 45 
1 29 Debus ean Bae os = 1 4 52+ 2/3 pos. = 49 
Si a 11 3, 4 52 
= 2 3, 4 72 2/3 pos. = 77 
6 3,4 80 
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d. SUPERINTENDENT’S INITIATIVE: 
(1) THE INSTRUMENT 


Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with each of the Response Categories * 
following statements by checking the appropriate box to the right. 1 2 3 4 


1. A superintendent should use his own judgment in interpret- 
ing school committee rules in specific cases. (J) 33 Vl 73 22 


2. A superintendent should not “‘stick his neck out” by taking a 
definite position when a controversy arises about the inter- 
pretation of school committee rules. (ZL) 9 -. 29 60 7 


3. The only way a superintendent can keep out of ‘‘hot water” 
is to stick strictly to the letter of the rules adopted by the 
school committee. (ZL) 9 PAT 66 5 


4. It is more important for a superintendent to abide by the 
spirit of school committee rules, than to stick to the letter of 
such rules. (J) 0 8 72 25 


5. In most cases school committee rules should be adhered to, 
but there are always some exceptional cases in which the 
superintendent should exercise his own judgment. (J) 1 20 60 24 


6. In deciding whether to give a literal interpretation to school 
committee rules, the ‘‘burden of proof” to show why this 
should not be done is always on the superintendent. (ZL) 13 62 30 0 


7. It cannot be expected that school committee rules will deal 
justly with all specific cases if given a literal interpretation; 


the superintendent must use his own judgment. (J) 0 iW 73 20 
8. The superintendent is the executive officer of the school com- 
mittee and as such has no discretionary power. (L) wae 14 68 21 


9. Although legal responsibility for adopting rules and regula- 
tions which govern a school system rests with the school com- 
mittee, the superintendent has a responsibility to interpret 
those rules in a way in which his professional training indi- 


cates will be best for the School System. (J) 0 8 69 28 
10. School committee rules are absolutely binding on the super- 
intendent. (ZL) 8 56 40 1 


11. If school committee rules are to be given any free interpreta- 

tion, the committee itself must do it, not the superintend- 

ent. (L) 7 SZ 63 3 
12. School committee rules are only a framework within which 

the superintendent operates; day to day administrative deci- 

sions always demand that the superintendent use his own 

discretion. (/) 2 8 70 PAS 


*Ttems marked (J) are “‘initiative items’? and are coded from 4 = strongly agree to 1 = strongly disagree; 
items marked (L) are “‘legalistic items’? and are coded from 1 = strongly agree to 4 = strongly disagree. 


(2) SUPERINTENDENT?’S INITIATIVE SCALE: A 3-item H-technique scale. A high score means 
high initiative. 


Reproducibility = 98.4 Fh ale 
Chance Reproducihil yiectos.0 mn pone anaes 
The Scale Definition of Contrived Items 
Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive _—_ Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response Marginal 
AGED maaG 
7 4 20 
3 15 CRO RAROME ae ites ro 8 4 21 > 2/3 pos. = 19 
1 APs : 5 4 24 
2 12 LAs is si i 19 4 95 
1 47 PVA oe (ayia Whaley . oF x } 2/3 pos. = 24 
0 31 098! jaw thy fie hese 11 3, 4 66 
TP hay s 2 eke ¢ = 2 3, 4 67 > 2/3 pos. = 73 
3 3, 4 71 
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e. WORRY: 
(1) THE INSTRUMENT 
Please indicate your agreement or disagreement 
with each of the following statements by checking Fairly 
the appropriate box to the right. Never Occasionally Often Frequently 
1. Do the problems associated with your job keep 
you awake at night? 27 (ps 4 2 
2. Once you have made a decision do you find your- 
self worrying whether you made the right deci- 
sion? 16 82 7 0 
3. Are you nervous when you go to School Com- 
mittee meetings? 53 46 4 2 
4. Do you ‘“‘take your job home with you” in the 
sense that you think about your job when you 
are doing other things? 7 61 26 11 
5. Do you breathe a sigh of relief when you travel 
away from your community? 54 39 6 6 
6. Do you worry about what an individual or group 
will do if you make a decision contrary to their 
wishes? 34 65 6 0 
(2) WORRY SCALE: A 3-item H-technique scale. A high score means high worry. 
Reproducibility = 95.9 pathy: 
Chance Reproducibility = 90.7 PR a 
The Scale Definition of Contrived Items 
Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response Marginal 
As Da CG 
3 ay SRS Oe i ae tag 17 1s 4 3, 4 37 2/2 pos. = 27 
MS) 2, 3, 4 51 
2 27 JE Gee are 
+ —- + vy ha 3 Pio Re | 2 & 
b= 2/2 pos. = 40 
6 Va 71 
1 31 S015 ae aaa ee bee 
— + =is 3 Pe 1 2, 3, 4 i 2/2 pos, ="72 
ESR ep |S 97 2 2 Sone 89 
0 30 28.6 


+ —- — 8 
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APPENDIX TABLE B-2. 
(N = 508) 


Appendix B 


SCHOOL BOARD SAMPLE ONLY 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER SATISFACTION 


(1) THE INSTRUMENT 


The following statements refer to various as- 
pects of the way groups function which we 
would like you to apply to your school com- 
mittee. After each statement would you say 
which of the categories on the card best de- 


scribes your feeling about the way your com- Very well Fairly well Fairly Very No 
mittee functions, satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied Answer 
Response scored as > (4) (3) (2) (1) (0) 
1. The way individual school committee 
members fulfill the responsibilities of their 
office. 289 169 35 15 _— 
2. Goals or guiding principles of your school 
comunittee. 255 209 34 10 — 
3. Persistence of the committee in doing a 
job. 306 155 39 8 — 
4. The leadership in your committee. 266 166 44 27 5 
5. The way decisions are reached. 268 167 50 23 —_ 
6. Interest shown by other members. 321 161 19 7 — 
7. Attempts to understand different points 
of view. 270 170 47 at -- 
8. My own position on this committee. 287 186 23 La 1 
9. The level of information about the schools 
and educational practices. 194 233 62 18 1 
10. The way school committee meetings are 
conducted. 319 136 37 16 = 
(2) SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER SATISFACTION SCALE: A 3-item H-technique scale. A high 
score means high satisfaction. 
Reproducibility = 98.0 rie | te 
Chance Reproducibility = 91.2 ae 
The Scale Definition of Contrived Items 
Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response* Marginal 
wt Bs GC 
ae p 1193 94945 ie eae = , : : 194 | S 
2 161 Si7) 6 hd ens 4 4 266 
+ — + 14 be 7 4 270 72/3 pos. = 279 
1 107 Sidge at & = anf 
a ae ee 10 4 319 
af) sone set - ay Out 435 


. : 
7 no answer responses coded as negative. 


a. IDEAL DIVISION OF LABOR: A 3-item H-technique scale. 
for the superintendent. 


The Scale for Combined Samples 
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APPENDIX TABLE B-—3. 


(N = 613) 


COMBINED SAMPLES 


359 


A high score means more responsibility 


Definition of Contrived Items 


(The questions on which these scales are based are found in Appendix A.) 


Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response Marginal 
Age Daa G, 
+ + + = 114 8 4 146 
3 123 21.6 bane ea 9 ee { 1 4 244 >2/3 pos. = 141 
2 4 280 
eee 1G, 
S 4 389 
1 191 S55 ok gine wales b 11 4 406 +2/3 pos. = 335 
ay Re rg 9 3, 4 442 
= =| = 74 
0 76 1353 
— eae Sr ey 2 7 4 450 
570 100.0 co— 13 Ay as 502 2/3 pos. = 437 
10 3,4 536 
43 No ans. 
Reprod. = 95.6 as 
Ch. Reprod. = 92.0 Sa a 
Scale for Superintendent Sample Only Scale for SB Sample Only 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- Scale Fre- Response Fre- 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Score quency Percent Pattern quency 
AME SG Age 
2 61 ee 61 3 62 20 + + 53 
2 37 i oe a ey Seeds 
aw a 2 143 0, Vito mee 
1 5 A ale aA tek Bs Jars enews 
: = = - - 140 
Ay : 1 186 39 Oa ce Li 46 
0 0 0.0 —- -—- — 0 
raat - —- — 74 
103 100.0 ) ll Aig Saf ork! 9 
Z hoa 467 100.0 
Reprod. = 98.4 
pie 99 FR. =.-8 41 No ans. 
Reprod. = 95.0 E R = 67 
Ch. Reprod. = 92.5 est 


b. RATING OF SUPERINTENDENT ON PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
(1) THE INSTRUMENT 


For each of the following characteristics would you please check the statement which most nearly applies 
to you (superintendent’s version) applies to your superintendent (school board version). 


1. Personal Appearance S SB Code 2. Practicality S SB 
A commanding personal ap- Exceptionally hard-headed 

pearance 3 66 and practical 2 40 
An attractive personal ap- Very practical 68 311 

pearance 33 217 Fairly practical 35 142 
About average in personal Rather impractical 0 15 

appearance 65 203 Very impractical 0 0) 
Do not make an especially 

good personal appearance 3 21 
Make a poor personal ap- 

pearance 0 1 
No answer 1 0 


Code 


RPNmO PO 
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3. Clearness of Expression Ss SB Code 4. Intelligence S SB Code 
Exceptional ability to ex- A man of intellectual bril- 
press ideas clearly 6 125 5 liance 1 39 5 
Above average ability to ex- A man of superior intelli- 
press ideas clearly 59 206 4 gence 44 Pag ie 4 
Average ability to express A man of average intelli- 
ideas clearly 39 155 3 gence 59 184 3 
Do not express ideas clearly 1 20 2 Usually intelligent, but not 
Have great difficulty in ex- very bright in some things 1 12 2 
pressing ideas clearly 0 2 1 Not very intelligent at all 0) 0 1 
No answer 0 1 0 
5. Level of Information S SB Code 6. Working with Other People S§ SB Code 
Exceptionally well informed Work exceptionally well 
on modern educational with other people 44 145 5 
practices 5 136 D Work very well with other 
Very well informed on mod- people 51 196 4 
ern educational practices 62 280 4 Get along with other people 10 84 3 
Fairly well informed on Sometimes create friction 
modern educational prac- when working with other 
tices 38 84 3 people 0 80 ? 
Not very well informed on Do not seem to be able to 
modern educational prac- work with other people at 
tices 0 7 2 all well 0) & 1 
Very poorly informed on 
modern educational prac- 
tices 0 0 1 
No answer 0 1 0 
7." Vact S SB Code 8. Business Sense Ss SB Code 
Shows unusual tact; always Shows extremely good busi- 
says just the right thing 1 37 5 ness sense in financial 
Very tactful; rarely says the matters LS 1S @) 
wrong thing oil 194 4 Excellent business sense in 
Usually tactful, but occa- financial matters 46 178 4 
sionally blunt 53 195 3 Shows rather good business 
Shows tact, ‘but sometimes sense in financial matters 46 181 3 
offends others 0 71 2 Not especially businesslike 
Very blunt; constantly of- in financial matters 0 26 2 
fending people 0) 10 1 Shows poor business sense in 
No answer 0 1 0 financial matters 0 1) 1 
No answer 0 1 0 
9. Persistence Ss SB Code 10. Sense of Values Ss SB Code 
Exceedingly persistent; vol- Unfailingly keen insight in 
untarily bends every en- distinguishing the impor- 
ergy to finish task 24 111 5 tant from the unimpor- 
Unusually persistent; sel- tant 8 91 5 
dom deterred by difficul- Generally distinguishes the 
ties 49 209 4 important from the unim- 
Fairly persistent, ordinarily portant even when con- 
finishes a task before leav- fusion might be easy 79 209 4 
ing it 30 145 3 Distinguishes _ satisfactorily 
Tends to leave difficult tasks between the important 
unfinished unless encour- and the unimportant 18 121 3 
aged to continue 2 39 2 Occasionally confuses the 
Easily deterred by obstacles, important with the unim- 
often gives up even if en- portant (0) 36 De 
couraged to continue 0 + 1 Commonly neglects crucial 
issues through attention 
to the unimportant 0 6 1 
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APPENDIX TABLE B—3 (Continued) 


(2) RATING SCALE FOR SUPERINTENDENT’S PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS: A 3-item 


H-technique scale. A high score means a high rating. 


The Scale for Combined Samples 


Definition of Contrived Items 


Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response Marginal 
Ap Bie G 
+ 4 -- 146 9 5 135 
2 $20 eee ae pS 4 = { 6 5 ia 2/3 pos. = 166 
~~ 1 4p 319 
ee 36.0 Red pen 
te Paeislsaee a ant te { 8 4,5 352 
pope ebm a (4. = 4 4,5 356 ¢ 2/3 pos. = 383 
1 131 peed am | ae 97 3 4,5 396 
a 110 2, 4,5 421 
0 iif 1B aA a 1 = 10 4,5 432 $ 2/3 pos. = 471 
is 4,5 483 
Reprod. = 97.4 bee 
Ch. Reprod. = 91.8 Er 
Scale for Superintendent Sample Only Scale for $B Sample Only 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- Scale Fre- Response Fre- 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Score quency Percent Pattern quency 
AMeT DFE .C A ee 
19 + + + = 127 
3 21 Soa ae gi 3 129 25.4 
++ - 2 + + - 2 
- _ 1 
40.0 RE ea 2 179 35.2 ane 
ah =: +--+ 7 a: 
— + 16 - -—- + 88 
1 20 19:0.45 29% ee 4 1 tah 21.) ae 7 93 
0 22 INO SS 22 0 89 Fie dete, ake 88 
; na 1 
Reprod. = 95.9 ie Reprod. 1S es OR 
Ch. Reprod. = 91.1 abate Ch. Reprod. = 92.0 fie 
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c. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVISM 
(1) THE INSTRUMENT 


Answer Categories * 


How do you feel about these policies or programs? Sample 1 2 3 4 NA Other . 
1. Pupils are separated into “‘bright” and “‘slow” S 17 29 46 8 1 4 
classes. (T) SB 117 214 140 30 4 3 | 
2. In the first six grades pupils must meet specified S 6 47 26 16 0 
academic standards in order to be promoted. SB 176 253 66 10 3 


(T) 


3. A maximum class size of twenty-five in ele- S 7s 0 28 75 0 
mentary schools. (P) SB ih 24 158 318 1 

4. Sex education in high schools. (P) S 11 23 55 15 1 
SB 39 322 254 85 8 

5. A great deal of emphasis on a program of extra- S 7 23 57 23 0 

curricular activities. (P) SB 13 157 228 109 il 
6. Some kind of psychological guidance facilities S 2 1 32 70 @) 
available to pupils through the schools. (P) SB 1 9 229 267 it 
7. Numerical grading given on regular report S il 8 53 43 0 
cards in the first six grades. (T) SB 80 188 189 40 sig 

8. Different salaries for elementary and high school S 7 3 21 74 0 
teachers. (JT) SB 39 121 235 olin 2 

9. Teachers act as advisers in extracurricular ac- S 0 1 36 68 0 
tivities. (P) SB 1 ‘Ke 265 229 2 

10. More emphasis is placed on developing indi- Ss 2 10 48 44 1 
vidual interests of the pupils, rather than on SB PZ 150 224 117 5 
teaching subject matter. (P) 

11. More emphasis is placed on teaching subject S 0) 14 58 31 2 
matter, rather than on developing individual SB iW 155 223 113 5 
interests of the pupils. (7) 

12. Teacher participation in policy formation. (P) S 1 2 41 61 0 

SB 6 3 279 169 1 

13. Pupils regularly form into lines on the way to S 4 20 58 21 2 
and from classes. (7) SB S6 250 131 24 7 

14. Use of schools as neighborhood centers. (P) 5 2 0 28 US 0 

SB 8 eH 210 252 1 

15. Extensive use of psychological and mental tests. S 1 3 56 44 1 

(P) SB 4 83 279 136 6 


* The original check list read: A = highly desirable, B = desirable, C = undesirable, D = highly unde- 
sirable. 

The items were classified as ‘Progressive’ or ‘“Traditional’’ (indicated by P and T respectively following 
the items) on the basis of their categorization by five raters, faculty members at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. On the 75 categorizations (5 X 15 items) there was 96% agreement. 
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APPENDIX TABLE B—3 (Continued) 


(2) EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVISM SCALE: A 3-item H-technique scale. A high score means 


high progressivism. 


The Scale for Combined Samples Definition of Contrived Items 
Con- 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- trived Original Positive Positive 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Item Item Response* Marginal 
Ay eBreC 
Par of per 102 9 3, 4 118 
: ie ute are Se oe 1 a= {1 4 161 for pos. = 128 
= 15 4 185 
2 164 26.8 up gph AGe 
Pog ae hey ie 19 4 230 
Sr Gee v4 b= 20 3, 4 234 72/3 pos. = 243 
1 224 36.50 vie ees 99 1 4 397 
ee are 3 13 4 eee | 
18 one 425 
Reprod. = 97.4 = 
Ch. Reprod. = 92.6 eae ng 
Scale for Superintendent Sample Only Scale for SB Sample Only 
Scale Fre- Response Fre- Scale Fre- Response Fre- 
Score quency Percent Pattern quency Score quency Percent Pattern quency 
Ame Dae G, Ame ae Gs 
5 50 Ania t Seay Tein 49 3 53 1047 -- > 53 
pet 2 131 28 Omega et tO 
Se ge 26 + — + ‘hs 
Ps 33 31.4 
a8? er age 7 =e ete 187 
1 206 40.6 
—- — + TS —- + - 19 
1 18 Ale ot fe ee 3 
0 Tiompene23o Maa alas *® 
0 4 ey ae ae ae TEN oh ee 
+ - - 1 
Reprod. = 96.2 be Reprod. = 974 pR = 42 
Ch. Reprod. = 93.5 ES Ch. Reprod. = 93.8 : 


* No answer coded negative (traditional). 
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a. Political-Economic Conservatism Scale* 


Instructions for Superintendents and School Board Members: The best answer 
to each statement below is your personal opinion. We have tried to cover many 
different points of view. You may find yourself agreeing strongly with some of 
the statements, disagreeing just as strongly with others, and perhaps uncertain 
about others. Whether you agree or disagree with any statement, you can be 
sure that many other people feel just the same way that you do. 

Mark each statement in the box at the right according to how much you agree 
or disagree with it. Please mark every one. Write in +1, +2, +3; or —1, —2, —3; 
depending on how you feel in each case. 


+1: I agree a little —1: I disagree a little 
+2: I agree pretty much —2: I disagree pretty much 
+3: I agree very much —3: I disagree very much 


1. When private enterprise does not do the job, it is up to the govern- 
ment to step in and meet the public’s need for housing, water power, 
and the like. 

2. Men like Henry Ford or J. P. Morgan, who overcame all competition 
on the road to success, are models for all young people to admire and 
imitate. 

3. The government should own and operate all public utilities (railroad, 
gas, electricity, etc.). 

4. In general, full economic security is bad; most men wouldn’t work 
if they didn’t need the money for eating and living. 

5. The only way to do away with poverty is to make basic changes in 
our political and economic system. 

6. There should be some upper limit, such as $50,000 per year, on how 
much a person can earn. 


7. At this time, powerful “‘big business” is a greater oe than pow- 
erful “big unions”’ to our national welfare. 


8. We need more government controls over business practices and 
profits. 
9. Labor unions in large corporations should be given a larger part in 
deciding company policy. 
10. ‘The government should develop a program of health insurance and 
medical care. 
11. America may not be perfect, but the American way has brought us 
about as close as human beings can get to a perfect society. 


12. Strong labor unions are necessary if the working man is to get greater 
security and a better standard of living. 


DOOo0onoooo oo 


* We are indebted to Dr. Daniel J. Levinson for making this short form of the 
PEC Scale available®to us, 
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APPENDIX TABLE B-4 (continued) 


b. Rating Scale of Superintendent’s Functions 


Question for Superintendents: What kind of job do you think you are doing 
in each of the following activities associated with your job? (Response categories: 
Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor.) 

Question for School Board Members: Could you indicate how you feel about 
how the superintendent is carrying out these parts of his job? (Response cate- 
gories: Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor.) 


Items 


i 


oe 


6. 


tf 


Personnel Administration: The selection of teachers and other school employees, 
salaries, assignments, promotions, and separations from service. 

Financial Administration: Budgets, handling of funds, purchases, and account- 
ing. 


. School Plant Management: Site selection, relations with architects and contrac- 


tors, furniture and equipment, repairs, and custodial services. 


. Instructional Direction: Curriculum planning, methods of teaching, evaluation 


of activities, working with teachers, audio-visual materials, textbooks, and 
libraries. 


. Pupil Services Supplementary to Instruction: ‘Transportation, health services, and 


school lunches. 

Public Relations: Community contacts with organizations, newspapers, radio, 
reporting to the public. 

General Planning: for the school program as a whole. 


c. Motivation Categories 


Question for the Superintendent: Could you indicate what you think are the 
chief reasons each member ran for election to the school committee? 


Response Categories: He (or she): 


. Felt that someone had to see that school expenditures were increased. 

. Wanted certain friends to get in or to advance in the school system. 

. Felt that the school superintendent should be removed. 

. A certain group in the community felt that they should be represented on 


the school committee. 


. Felt that someone had to see that school expenditures were decreased. 
. Felt it to be his (her) civic duty. 
. Did not like the way his (her) children were being educated. 


Disapproved of the way the schools were being run. 
Was interested in getting some experience in politics. 


Other (what?) 


appendix 
c* 


Impact of Size of School Board 
and Number of Response Categories 
on the V Measure 

of Microscopic Role Consensus 


In the analysis of microscopic role consensus one of the measures of 
consensus used was the variance within the school board, a small 
variance denoting high consensus. “Two factors which might not be 
considered an intrinsic part of consensus but which nevertheless con- 
tribute directly to the magnitude of a particular consensus score, be- 
cause of the computational method followed, are size of school board 
and number of categories to which the individual members may 
respond. Here we will show how size and number of categories are 
related to the V consensus score and how to eliminate their effect on 
variance. 

When the variance is taken as x?/n,, (the V of our analysis), the 
chance or sampling distribution of the variance is a function of the 
number of respondents and the number of possible response choices. 
Since all the items used in the microscopic analysis were taken from 
instruments allowing five possible responses, we shall deal first of all 
with this situation. The procedure to follow is to find all possible 
arrangements wherein n,, people may be assigned to 5 categories. 
In general, the numbers of arrangements is 5".», and the problem is to 
find how many of these are distinct arrangements, the frequency, and 
the V score of each. 

For n,, = 2, the arrangements, their frequencies and variances are: 


* This appendix was prepared by William Douglas Brooks. 
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Arrangement ve V 
oR 5 0.000 
Lee 8 0.250 
TM Nhe 6 1.000 
Hie id Ban: 4 ov) 
alee Z 4.000 


and the mean of this distribution is 1.000. ‘The superscript 7 can 
take on any of the values 1 to 5. Thus, with z = 1, it means that, for 
example, in the pattern 2',2 people give a 1 response, or with 7 = 2, 
the pattern 1‘, 1‘+3 means that one person responds 2 while the other 
gives a 5 response. ‘This arrangement gives the same variance as | 
person responding | and the other 4. 

For n,, = 3, the arrangements, their frequencies, and variances 
are: 


Arrangement i V 

3% 5 0.000 
EO ae 24 0.222 
po aes 18 0.889 
JEN ear 12 2.000 
The a: 6 57056 
ott Gu: 18 0.667 
(Is Slay J Bee: 24 1E556 
1h Ue, ae 12 2.889 
ie ha Ghee 6 25061 


and the mean of this distribution is 1.333. 
Likewise for n,, = 5, the mean is 1.600, or in general, the mean of 
the sampling distribution is: 


Np — 1 ne—1 


Nsb 12 


ja) = 


where E(V) is the expected value of V, n,, is the number of school 
board members, and n, is the number of categories. Furthermore, 
since: 


V! yrs ox Nsb 


Nsh — 1 Nsh — 1 


the expected value of V’, 


n 


jNeean sb 
EV) = —"8— EV) 
or 

nz — 1 


BO) ato 
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a quantity dependent solely on the number of categories, or one from 
which the size factor has been eliminated. 

To correct for the number of categories (which was not necessary in 
our analysis, except when dealing with division of labor items) it is 
necessary to make another correction factor. ‘To adjust V (or V’) 
scores based on 4 categories to obtain an estimate of what the score 
would be based on 5 categories we multiply V,4) by 24/15, or in 
general, 


(eat 
[ees 7 
where V;,;,) is the corrected V score based on k categories, n is the 


desired number of categories and V;, is the original V score based on k 
categories. 


Vice) aie 


appendix 
d* 


Interrelationships 


among Three Microconsensus 


Measures, V, M, and D 


In a method similar to the analysis of variance technique wherein 
an individual’s deviation from the total mean is partitioned into two 
components, we may likewise partition an individual school board 
member’s deviation from his superintendent’s score. ‘Thus, for a score 
in board 7, we have 

(Xi Ya) = (Xap — XG) + CG = ¥,) (1) 
where X;,; equals score for member j of board i, X, equals mean score 
for all members of board 2, and Y; equals score of superintendent 1. 

Equation (1) indicates that the variation can be broken down into 
two parts, the deviation of the school board member’s score from the 
mean of his board and the variation of the mean school board re- 
sponse from the superintendent’s response. Squaring both sides of (1) 
gives: 

Oe) Na hy)? Cy = Vy)? 2X — XD Ys) 2) 

Equation (2) represents the squared deviation of member 7 (board 
1) from the superintendent’s response. Within each board there will 


be n; (= number of members of board 2) of these deviations. Sum- 
ming over all members within a particular board, we have 


x ae.) = Ss (Xi; — Xi)? + n(X; — Y;)? 
+ 2(%:— ¥) 2 (Xy- ¥) 3) 
j= 


* This appendix was prepared by William Douglas Brooks. 
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Since x (Xi; ae X;) 
j=1 
is the sum of deviations of all members of board around its own 
mean, the final term of (3) becomes zero. We have finally, 


2) (Xi; — Fi)? = a, (Xi; — X;)? + n(X; — Y;)? 
hee afi: 


which corresponds to n:D = nV + n,M, or 
D=V+4+M (4) 
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